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The present work is the development of a pamphlet 
drawn up at New Haven in the autumn of 1887, and 
reprinted in the month of December in the same place 
and year for private distribution. That paper contained 
the first, and I may add, the only exact statement of the 
leading facts in the life of George Borrow that has ever 
been published. In the Introduction I stated the follow- 
ing points: — 

That the notices of him found in the Biographical 
Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias of Great Britain, America, 
and the Continent of Europe, were inferred from his 
works, or from the reviews on them, and, as a consequence 
of such guess deductions, were generally erroneous. That 
no one seemed to have gone behind his own vague 
assertions, or to have taken the slightest pains to inquire 
whether he had left any materials for his own biography. 
That my own acquaintance with his writings dated from 
the year 1852 or 1853 — about the time of my entering 
College. That the enthusiasm for linguistic and gypsy 
studies with which he inspired my youth has never 
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suffered any decline these fifty years, or allowed my love 
for his memory to grow dim. That during a long resi- 
dence in the Peninsula, his lines of travel were trodden 
over by me many times. 

At his death, in 1881, 1 made a collection of his printed 
books, the magazines that contained his early fugitive 
pieces, and the articles that discussed him and his works. 
Eventually I also secured his papers, the correspondence 
of half a century and more, his note-books of travel, his 
manuscripts, and the scattered remains of his libraiy. 
From this mass of authentic records it now became possible, 
for the first time, to give a full and reliable accodot 
of his origin, his early struggles and employments, his 
later triumphs, his withdrawal from the " trumpery society 
of London," and ' also to explain his disinclination to 
furnish correct data for his personal history. 

Then I added as ?^ pledge-. That these materials would 
yield a volume or so of Biography, with another of Corre- 
spondence and selections from his unpublished manuscripts, 
to be issued in due time in London and New York. Besides, 
a new and revised edition of Lavengro and The Rommj 
Rye, as one continuous work, was to be prepared, with the 
omitted passages and episodes restored — the whole carefully 
annotated and illustrated from contemporaneous sources. 

Thus far the Introduction to my pamphlet. Now, bjr 
comparing the items of that paper (which I could not 
repeat here) with the Table of Contents in these two 
volumes, I shall be absolved, it seems to me, from the 
pledge I gave more than a decade of years ago. Bat 
why, you ask, this long interval of apparent inaction — of 
silence, at least } If the paper could be written near the 
close of 'Zf, why should the book be delayed till the dose 
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of '98 ? — I answer : Simply because it could not have 
been done correctly at an earlier date, for reasons that will 
be manifest. The development of the pamphlet into a 
book at that time, would have been attended with errors 
of the most serious character — errors that were inseparable 
from so extended a period and such a vast array of details, 
that could only be indexed in the memory. Furthermore, 
there were scores — rather, hundreds-^-of names and things 
in the correspondence and extracts and references which 
entered into the dossier of Sorrow's life, to which I had no 
key or clue at all. My knowledge was shadowy on a 
multitude of points ; and, before I could begin to construct 
the narrative, and think of submitting it to the indis- 
criminate perusal of the public, I must first thoroughly 
understand the story myself in its every detail. Hence, 
I must advance "with leaden foot and wary eye,"^ 
for there would be many a curious revelation requiring 
a crutch in reserve to support it, or — to defend it. 

It came, therefore, to be more and more patent to my 
mind that the Life could only be written in Norfolk, and 
that, too, after a considerable sojourn in its metropolitan' 
centre. There would be something in the atmosphere of 
Norwich that would disclose Borrow. I should see him 
in his iconoclastic youth, dashing through Cockey Lane 
on his way to " Billy Taylor's," or, bowed with age, leaning 
on his staff at the Chapelfield comer, contemplating the 
past glories of the spot where the old Bowling Green once 
stood.* But better than all I should have access to the 
local element in its libraries ; to the newspaper files from 

' Andar con pUs de plomo y con miradas de reojo^ to proceed slowly and 
caatioosly. 

' Lav, 95-96. 
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the commencement of the century ; to nooks and crannies 
where the memorabilia of other generations still linger in 
their unique repose ; and finally to those dumping-places 
of extinct families and unclaimed archives, lying in the 
lofts of "antiquity" shops, or amidst the miscellaneous 
residua of forgotten auction sales. 

It was this necessity of going to England that occa- 
sioned the long hiatus of waiting — waiting, too, for the 
hoard to g^ow — during which the work was suspended 
from '88 to '95. The termination of the septennate found 
me domiciled in Norwich, exploring its mute memories 
and its treasures. 

The first year was devoted to a careful reading of the 
Chronicle^ the IriSy and the Mercury y from 1800 to 1833; 
in testing the " fictions " of Lavengro in the light of *' the 
truth" of contemporary data, and in familiarizing myself 
with the places and traditions, the abodes and haunts of 
my hero. 

The second year (1896) saw the composition of the 
Life half completed ; but, alas ! on a scale much too minute 
and exhaustive, as the publishers were not slow to assure 
me. Bowing to their cooler judgment, as the thermometers 
of opinion, against my own enthusiasm, the whole was 
re-written in '97 and concluded the present year, on a more 
conservative scale. 

This is all I need to tell of the history of the book— 
Con lo dichOy bastay sobra ! 

The object I have always kept before me in these 
pages has been to present in a continuous narrative, and 
in the natural chronological order, the facts in the life of 
Mr. Borrow, without criticisms or appreciations of my 
own. The time has not yet arrived when his place can be 
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definitively assigned to him in English literature. The 
general outcry against him near fifty years ago has long 
been proven to have been a stupid blunder. Borrow will 
stand in his lot, at last, and we may be sure that it will be 
without your aid or mine. It is no prophecy to affirm that 
his Brompton tomb will one day be a romeria, and that 
the pilgrims will be a fitter survival than the " critics " 
of '51. His family made the great mistake in suppressing 
" Lavengro " from his monument — his monument ! 

Some, I suppose, will look for a word on Mr. Borrow's 
philolc^y, or knowledge of languages — a delicate task 
indeed. However, the Bible Society praised it, and pro- 
nounced it tov tovy " very good." His Homilies in Manchu 
I cannot judge ; his Homilies in Russian I can. They are 
written in his own hand, correctly, and the version is good. 
The Sleeping Bard is admirably done, and so is his version 
of Klinger's FaiisUis, That he knew Hungarian well is 
declared by his inedited specimen — the historical novel 
entitled Grob Tanko, But his careless habits of writing 
his foreign names and words and phrases often do him 
great injustice. // savait parfaitement son grimoirey but 
in writing he suffered from Babel. He confused his 
tongues most strangely in all his books. Still, the faults 
did not grow out of ignorance ; he only needed a friendly 
eye over the pages before he delivered them to those 
betrayers of secrets — the magicians of the press. How- 
ever, I must not forget what he wrote to Usoz in '39 — in 
very good Spanish too ! 

" Too much reliance must not be placed on the words 
of a philologist when the reputation of those who pursue 
the same calling is at stake ; for, as I have often told you, 
a more jealous and contemptible lot do not exist." 
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And now for a few figures. Mr. Sorrow's correspond- 
ence, in so far as it fell to me, numbers 937 letters, includ- 
ing six belonging to his father, dated from 1798 to 181 3. 
The letters I have written and received on the subject of 
this book number 786. These letters, and the documents, 
records, certificates, extracts, and other matter designed 
to sustain my statements, are pasted into large quarto 
files, aggregating 2578 pages. I have read or examined 
1075 distinct books, exclusive of those cited in my volumes. 

The help I have received from several countries has 
been considerable. In England the list of correspondents 
has grown to such proportions that I must consign it to a 
final sheet specially added to this first edition. To Norwich 
this applies more particularly than elsewhere, since I 
resided there from February '95 to July '98. For the 
local archaeology, I owe much to the Rev. Mr. Hudson. 
Dr. Bensly and the Rev. Dr. Jessopp introduced me among 
the old families connected with my subject, thus enabling 
me to get at or trace important sources of information. 
To Mr. Murray the reader is specially indebted for the 
data contained in some three score and ten autograph 
letters of George Borrow, and to Professor Langley for 
much original matter inserted from his collection so 
generously placed at our disposal. Many others I have 
mentioned in the book in the passages where their 
services were rendered, and the rest will not be forgotten 
in the proper place. 

Oxford, 

November i, 1898. 
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GEORGE BORROW. 



CHAPTER I. 
(1758-1783.) 

The Borrows of St. Cleer, Cornwall — Thomas, the Father of George Borrow — 
Malt, Mill, and Drill — The Menheniot Fair— Knocks the Head borough 
down — Runs away and enlists in the Coldstream Guards. 

In the County of Cornwall, about two and a half miles 
north of Liskeard Station, there lies a busy mining town 
of some four thousand inhabitants, called after St. Clare, 
but written St. Cleer by the natives. This place, like all 
others in the duchy which bear a saintly title, is the 
centre of a Parish, and its venerable Church, whose spire 
rises a hundred feet into the air, dates its origin far back 
in the thirteenth century. 

A short distance from the town, in the direction of 
Liskeard, a " Down " or bluff, seven hundred and fifty feet 
in height, commands a noble view. From its summit, the 
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eye ranges over a nigged landscape, stretching from Ply- 
mouth in Devon to the blue waters of Bristol Chaimd 
catching in its sweep the peak of " Brown Willie " and the 
foreland of Pentire. In the more immediate vicinity of 
the Down, the scenery is diversified with rolling land, moor, 
and mountain, dotted here and there with quaint settle- 
ments perched on breezy monticles, or couched in the folds 
of the wavy outline. 

Somewhat more than a mile to the south-west of the 
parish church we have mentioned, stands, almost buried 
from sight among cultivated slopes, one of these groups of 
buildings, hoary with age, situated on the left-hand side of 
the road to Redgate and Jamaica Inn. It consists of a 
long, old-fashioned farmhouse of stone, a couple of cottages, 
some barns and sheds, and, till within a score of years, a 
blacksmith's shop. This sort of settlement constitutes the 
historic evolution of the Celtic trev or homestead — ^the 
mas of Provence, the cortijo of Spain, and the ranch of 
America. From its location it received the appro- 
priate designation of Trethinnick, that is, the " Home- 
stead of the Knoll," in days when Cornish was the spoken 
tongue.^ 

At this place there lived in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, and presumably long prior to that 
period, a plain substantial family of yeomen, furnished 
with an ample store of sound judgment and practical 
intelligence. Their name was a topical one, early written 
De Burghy the orthography of which, however, yielded 

' From /r/ (Welsh trev) ; dinn^ a hill, and ic^ the diminutive affix. (See 
Zeuss : Grammatica Ccltica^ I., 303.) By the Celtic law of euphony, an 
initial d after a fern, noun becomes in Comish th as in weaifur (Welsh dd^ 
Irish dh) — hence Trcthinn' -ic. View of House, chap. xliv. 
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many varieties — even Borough, Burrough, Borrow, Burrow, 
with their patron)nnics in s} 

These good people had always been persistent royalists 
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and members of the established Church. Like the vast 
majority of their county brethren, they stood firm for 

* See Chroniquc du Mont'Saint-Michtl (1343-1468), publUe par Simeon 
Lufi, Paris, 1879. In the first volume, the name, applied to members of 
an English fkmily in command at Avranches, is spelled in different ways, but 
represented phonetically once by the true form Borrow » Thus, p. 124 : 
Thomas-le-^<wr/; p. 165 : Robert of Borofwe ; p. 130: Jean and Richard 
Burgh — "tous parents," says the Chronicle. 
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Charles during the Revolution, and suffered loss for their 
fidelity. Just before the battle of Broadoak or Bradock 
Down (1643), they had been plundered by Oliver s men, 
who burned the gates and fences around their dwellings. 
The old homestead is described as of stone and the floors 
of slate from Bay-Tree Hill. There was a parlour for 
special occasions and a large apartment that served as 
kitchen, dining-hall and common sitting-room. Both were 
provided with huge open fire-places in which peat and 
wood were consumed for fuel, supplemented by the Yule- 
log at Christmas tide. Their lofts were well stored in 
winter with the Cornish apple — the rich-flavoured Gilly- 
flower and the "Tom Knight." There was abundant 
provision of ale and cider for a vulgar beverage, and 
of usquebaugh and Geneva for a blustering day. But 
their English was local and defective with reference to 
foreign parts. In Cornwall it was current ; in London 
it required an interpreter. If any came to see them, 
they must not be " over gorgious " ; they must take 
them as they found them. Should it be a rainy day, 
their kindly greeting "Be'nt got wet ha' thee?" must 
be accepted as their parlour vernacular. They feared God, 
honoured the king, and believed in "piskies" and Holy 
Wells.* 

The direct branch of the Borrows of St. Cleer dates 
from the year 1678 — not because the pedigree begins at 
that point, but because the present parish registers were 
opened then, after the confusion and disasters of the times, 
in which the old ones had perished. 

On those records the earliest of the name is John 

* Allen's Liskeard^ and George Borrow's Note Book on CorttiK-aUy MS. of 
1853-54. 
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Borrow. He married Mary Lyne May 29th, 1690. They 
had three children : John, Richard, and Henry. 

Henry, the third son, married Elizabeth Sibly 
November 21st, 1721. Their eldest boy was baptized 
with the Borrow name John on the i6th of October, 1722. 

This third John in the direct line married into the same 
good stock as the father had done, taking Mary Sibly to 
be his lawful wife on the i8th day of May, 1746. 

John and Mary had a family of eight children bom as 
follows : — 

Mary and Elizabeth 1747 

Henry 1748 — Trethinnick. 

John and Nicholas 1750 — Truro and Liskeard. 

Samuel ... ... 1753 

Joan 1755 

Thomas 1758 — the soldier.^ 

Thomas, the father of George Borrow, was a posthumous 
son. He was born in the month of December, 1758 ; but, 
for good and sufficient reasons, no doubt, his baptism was 
delayed three months. That ceremony was administered, 
at last, of a Sunday, March i8th, 1759. in the parish 
church of St. Cleer. 

Some account of his career through a laborious and 
faithful life is indispensable to our task, in view of its direct 
influence on the character of his distinguished offspring. 

The premature death of John Borrow in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age, left Thomas, at the very beginning 
of the race for bread, deprived of that sterner example 
and protection, the need of which, infancy and childhood 
alike share with the mother. There were, moreover, six 

* See the Genealogy of this branch of the family at the end of the 
Introduction — between pp. 26-27. 
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or seven other sons and dai^fateis to be fed and clothed 
and guarded from youthful accidents and suicides. Bat 
the energetic widow ti-as equal to the duty which fell to 
her lot, caring for her Ixtde ones with affectionate solicitude 
till they should be capable of providing for themselves. 
Then she, too. was taken from them in March, I773» and 
laid in the peaceful chun:h>'ard at St Cleer. So one 
generation passed away and the new one arose to fill its 
place. 

Henr>' succeeded to the estate and became the patriardi 
of the name, gathering about him the women and the 
under-aged brethren. From this time forward, the eldest 
and youngest, Henr>' and Thomas, will live together in 
the tender relation of father and son. 

The days of mourning ended, Henry fortified his 
patriarchate by an alliance with a neighbouring power. 
The Trennimans of Looe Down were as venerable a house 
as the Borrows of Trethinnick. Their trev as it stood (and 
stands) was known to be four hundred years old. Oliver 
had honoured it with a call, and, like his colleague of Gaza, 
had borne off the gates. So Henry married Temperance 
Trenniman on the 8th of December, 1773. 

The next five years were spent by Thomas at the 
homestead. He worked on the farm, and, as occasion 
offered, attended the parish school But this state of 
things could not continue long. As his brothers had 
already done, he too must go forth into the world and 
perform his part. The trade that was chosen for him was 
not a promising one, but it was a start. His environment 
will doubtless be in harmony with that of his earlier years, 
and he will grow up in the spirit of his time as we grow 
up in the spirit of ours. 
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In 1778, when he was nineteen, his brother took him 
to Liskeard and bound him for five years to a maltster by 
the name of Edmund Hambly. This gentleman was 
likewise a local functionary denominated Headborough, 
or constable of the Hundred, and a highly respected 
citizen. 

The same year Thomas inaugurated his military history 
by entering the Yeomanry Militia, an arm of the service 
cultivated at that period by the government with special 
benevolence. This new affiliation, made popular, if not 
occasioned, by the American war (1775-1783), did not 
interfere with his obligations to his master, save during 
a brief season each year devoted to exercise and training. 
Besides, it had the advantage of affording him technical 
instruction and service, which will eventually be credited 
to him. 

Thomas had developed into a tall handsome lad, 
endowed with unusual physical strength. Even at this 
early date he was known throughout the Hundred of West 
as a "proper man with his hands." Still, such was his 
good nature and the attractions of a fine open countenance 
and manly bearing, that he was everywhere a favourite ; 
especially since it was understood that he never initiated 
a quarrel, and that his exploits with the pugnacious were 
stimulated more by the overplay of youthful energy than 
by the virus of budding evil in his character. 

This tendency of the young man was excited, perhaps, 
certainly was promoted, by the traditional love for violent 
sports which had been handed down in Cornwall from 
remote antiquity. The ring-bolts in the market-place of 
Liskeard, to which bulls to be baited were fastened by 
ropes paid for out of the borough funds, witnessed to the 
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public fondness for brutal pastimes.^ The populace raved 
with delight over the revolting spectacle of dogs tossed by 
the infuriated animals and dashed in their descent against the 
pavement. Badgers tied by their tails, throi^h which nails 
had been driven to secure the cord, were forced through packs 
of hounds till bitten and worried to death. Cock-fighting 
was likewise a popular diversion at inns and alehouses 
throughout the eighteenth century. These and certain other 
local festivals were entertained and even supported by the 
contributions of the influential classes. Hence we are not 
surprised to read that, on such occasions, lawlessness com- 
pelled the shopkeepers to close their doors and windows in 
the broad day, lest their property should be invaded by 
the irresponsible revellers. 

When, therefore, the " noble art of self-defence " was 
evolved in the past century, and the immense superiority 
of this " craze " over its predecessors of the stick and 
sword is taken into the account, it is not strange that 
idle youth, conscious of their brawn and vigour, should be 
led into provincial imitation of the London athletes with 
whose praises all England was then resonant As a con- 
sequence, amateur practice was carried on in a modest way 
in country places, while in the large towns the sport was 
caressed by the nobility, who assisted at the ring in their 
landaus and nodded patronizingly to the bruisers. Figg 
had died in 1740 ; Broughton was retired in 1750 ; Slack 
reformed in 1760. But at the time of which I am speaking, 
Mendoza, Belcher, Johnson, and Ben Bryan — the Big Ben 
of pugilists— were the rising stars. The last was five or 

* ** Protectorate, 1649-50: Paid for a rope to beat (bait) the bull two 
times, &/." — ** 1650-51 : Paid for cleansing the Market bcU-rope after they 
had use of him for beat a bull with, 4^.'*— Mayor's Accounts in Allen's 
Liskfardf pp. 242-3 and 343-7. 
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six years older than our Thomas, who will signalize his 
exit from the Guards by a " mill " with the man " whose 
skin was like that of a toad." The great lights of the next 
generation — Cribb, Spring, Oliver, Randall, Turner and 
Molineux — ^were still in the background of time, not even 
then foreshadowed. The son will immortalize them. 

The five years of malt and of drill, to which Thomas 
Borrow was pledged, had simultaneously run their course, 
when an incident occurred, which, by its consequences, was 
to determine his destiny, drive him from his native Corn- 
wall, and convert him into a serious, useful man. 

The regular annual Fair was held at Menheniot, a village 
near Liskeard, on the 28th of July, 1783. Among the vast 
throng that attended the Fair were large numbers of young 
men from Liskeard, and with them, but not in their com- 
pany, their fellow-townsman. Borrow. It fell out then, as 
it always does and will, that the strangers being on the 
ground and the natives seeing them there, a " bicker " 
arose as a logical sequence. Just as in 18 13 it will happen 
on the Nor Loch of Auld Reekie, when the Old Town lads 
and their contemporaries of the New Town meet to prove 
their blood in a question of topographical jurisdiction. So 
now, the Menheniot boys beheld their visiting brethren and 
accepted the challenge intimated by their mutual presence. 
The Romans attacked and the Sabines defended. A great 
contest ensued, of course. Both sides rushed in as only 
young people can, and in the milt^e that followed, stalls and 
booths were overturned, tables were cleared of their mer- 
chandise, dislocated or annihilated, while the shrieks and 
the billingsgate of victimized dealers mingled in wild con- 
fusion with the outcries of the combatants. 

The Liskearders were at length evidently losing ground, 
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and the enthusiasm of the Menheniotes accumulated volume 
and intensity in proportion to their hotly contested gains. 
Reinforcements were in order and must be promptly forth- 
coming or the day would be irretrievably lost. Thomas 
Borrow was accordingly acclaimed and summoned in haste 
at the instance of the now discomfited forces, and placed at 
their head with dictatorial powers. By dint of rallying cries 
and telling blows, the men of Liskeard repulsed Menheoiot, 
compelling her to beat a precipitate retreat all along the line. 

At this point, to the surprise of all parties, a new 
element intervened. The clamour of the vanquished^ 
blending with the wild chorus of the exultant victors, 
furnished an occasion for the local constables to exercise 
their office. The din attending the retreat was not more 
boisterous than the shouts of triumph had been when 
Menheniot drove Liskeard ; but it was the retreat and not 
the tumult that was out of order. Therefore, when the 
constables came forward to detain the scandalous leader, 
they were promptly felled to the ground by the vigorous 
blows of the maltster, who regarded this intrusion of the 
bdton as an unwarrantable assumption of power, betraying 
inhospitable partialities. 

But our Boanerges was soon to be disillusioned as to 
his mission to define and correct injustice on the part of 
the authorities. He was forced to learn the bitter lesson 
that victory is destined to a short-lived triumph, when the 
representatives of the law are the victims in the contest 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Hambly, perceiving 
the audacious behaviour of the Trethinnick champion, now 
stepped up and threatened him with arrest. The latter, 
glowing with indignation, and still flushed with his recent 
successes, coolly dared his master to put his menace into 
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execution. A movement was accordingly made to take 
Borrow into custody ; but with surprising agility he struck 
the headborough to the ground. A second effort yielded 
still more serious mortification ; for Hambly having 
regained his feet and again attempting to secure Thomas, 
received a more decisive blow than before, which put him 
in the plight of performing sundry involuntary evolutions 
in the presence of a delighted audience. Rising once 
more from so painful a situation, he ventured no further 
steps that day towards effecting the arrest, and prudently 
retired from the scene. 

But legal proceedings were sure to be instituted against 
the young man, who could not escape the reflection that 
swift condemnation and condign punishment awaited him. 
An ap{>eal to his brother produced no other result than to 
convince him that he need count on no hope of mediation 
from that source. 

Left to himself, therefore, Thomas decided to evade 
the immediate danger by disappearing from Trethinnick 
and Liskeard. The itinerary of his wanderings for the 
next five months has remained faithfully veiled from the 
argus-eyed inquisitors of personal history. We only know 
that on a very cold Monday, at the beginning of the 
terrible winter made historical by Dumas' Collier de la 
Reiney he suddenly presented himself at a recruiting station 
— probably at Bodmin — and asked to be enrolled as a 
common soldier in the service of his sovereign. It was 
the 29th of December, 1783. 

The recruiting party that chanced to be stationed in 
that part of the country, was composed of a detachment 
of the Coldstream Guards, under the command of Capt. 
William Morshead. subsequently the celebrated General 
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and the intimate friend of the Duke of York. The 
Morshead family were Cornish people from Cartuther 
near Liskeard. The father married a sister of Sir 
Christopher Treise of Trenant, and their children were 
Sir John and William, the latter of whom entered the 
Guards as ensign in 1771, at the age of twenty-three. 

Capt Morshead sought, by every argument that 
suggested itself to his mind, to deter Thomas from joining 
the army. So says reliable tradition ; and although in 
the sequel no word of regret or complaint ever escaped 
his lips, there are mute witnesses to show that he did not 
approve for others the choice that circumstances had 
compelled him to adopt. 

The entry made in the r^imental books of that day's 
enlistment is still intact, and runs as follows: — 

"Coldstream Guards — Company C. 

Name ... ... Burrow, Thomas. 

When enlisted ... 29th December, 1783. 

Where bom ... St Clear, Cornwall. 

Years old ... 23 [just 25]. 

Size ... ... 5 ft. 7f in. 

Hair ... ... Light brown. 

Complexion ... Fresh. 

Trade ... ... Maltster. 

By whom enlisted Capt.-Lt. Morshead. 

Where ... ... in Cornwall. 

Former service ... 5 years — o months. 

[in pencil] 

What corps ... Cornish Militia (Yeomanry)." 

Thomas was sent up to London, and his life was merged 
into the military machine of the time. 
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CHAPTER II. 
(1783-1803.) 

The Coldstream Guards— The West Norfolk Militia— The Perfrements of 
East Dereham — Ann, the Mother of George Borrow — The Marriage 
— The Birth of John and George. 

Thomas Borrow remained in the Coldstream Guards 
eight years, mostly spent in London in the routine work 
of his profession. He was not long a private soldier ; 
but being without wealth to purchase a commission, or 
social influence to claim one, he rose slowly, grudgingly, 
so that fourteen years had elapsed before he attained 
his highest office, that of Adjutant with the rank of 
Captain. 

In 1792 Serjeant Borrow was transferred by the Duke 
of York to the First or West Norfolk Regiment of Militia. 
The whole force of the regular Militia for that county was 
divided, from its very inception in 1759, ^"^o ^wo regiments, 
the Eastern and Western. The head-quarters of the 
former were at Yarmouth under Lord Wodehouse, and 
those of the latter were at East Dereham under the Earl 
of Orford or some member of the Walpole family. We 
have only to do with the Western regiment, in which 
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Capt. Borrow served for thirty-two years and in whidi 
he brought up his two boys.^ 

While occupied in recruiting and drilling in his new 
field, Borrow occasionally permitted himself the diversioo 
of the play-house. The Theatre Royal of Norwich used to 
send out companies of actors who represented comedies in 
the smaller towns of the county, for a few weeks every two 
years. Very often it happened that in these exhibitions, 
graceful specimens of local talent (never rare in Norfolk) 
were temporarily employed for the minor parts. 

One of these companies was now playing at Dereham, 
and one of the pretty supernumeraries — a young woman 
of twenty — attracted the attention of Mr. Borrow and left 
a deep impression on his heart. In due time he made 
her acquaintance, and they were soon engaged to be 
married. The name of the maiden was Ann Perfrement 
albeit the people of those parts persist in pronouncing it 
Parfrementy precisely as the same class say Dareum^ Arlum, 
bard and farm^ for Dereham, Earlham, bird, and firm. 
But I follow the original spelling of the parish registers 
and the inscriptions on certain tombstones, as well as the 
advice of the late Vicar, Mr. Benjamin J. Armstrong. 

> Service of Capt, Thomas Borrow — 1 778-1 824. 

Private in Cornish Yeomanry Militia (1778-83) — 5 yrs. o in. 
Coldstream Guards : — 

Private in Co. C, appointed Dec. 29, 1783 — o yrs. 9 m. 
Corporal in Co. C, „ Sept. 17, 1784 — 5 „ i „ 
Serjeant in Co. H, ,, Oct. 18, 1789^ 2 ,, 4 „ 
PFest Norfolk Militia ;— 

Serjeant Major, appointed Feb. 25, 1792 — 3 yrs. 3 m. 
Quarter Master, „ May 27, 1795 — 2 ,, 9 „ 

Adjutant W.N.M., ,, Feb. 27, 1798—26 ,, o „ 

Served 45 yrs. 2 m. 
Retired on full pay, July 23, 18 19. Died, Feb. 28, 1824. 
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Ann was a resident of the parish, but not of the town. 
Her father lived on an isolated farm, situated in a tract 
of high table-land, one and a half miles south-east of the 
market-place of Dereham. From the general configuration 
of the district, it enjoys the euphonious designation of 
Dumpling Green. It may be roughly bounded on the 
north by the town ; on the east by Badley Moor ; on the 
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south by the brook Tud ; and on the west by the highway 
to Yaxham, which skirts the Wells and Wymondham 
(Windham) line of rail. In Ann's day there were no 
roads, no hedges ; • the whole territory was unenclosed, that 
is, technically, "commons." The enclosure Act, which 
gave England her beautiful hedges, was little observed 
VOL. I. C 
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in those parts. Even now, widely scattered over its surface, 
may be counted only five farmhouses and eight cottages. 

To reach the spot where the family lived, the pilgrim 
must pursue the method which cost us several visits to 
discover in 1895 and 1896. From the "King's Arms" 
on Dereham market-place, take High Street and turn to the 
left into the one labelled " Norwich," leading to the station. 
Just before you arrive, cross into Commercial Road on 
your right. Follow blindly the direction it carries yoa, 
over the metals or railway track, on to the Yaxham Road. 
Pass seven small cottages known as the "Seven Sisters,** 
and pause not till you reach a place where four ways meet 
You are now at Dumpling Green. Looking up to the 
humble building on your right, observe a sign swinging 
in the breeze. On the sign note the Englishman's idea of 
happiness, and the words "Jolly Farmers" painted there. 
Step in ; he would have done so. Call for a " pint," and 
sit down in the strangers* comfortable chair by the open 
fire. Pay for the old man's half-pint who is sitting on 
the bench against the wall with a deal table before him. 
He*ll say "thank *ee" and enter into conversation with 
you. 

" It's a cold day.'* — " No, you have no cold weather in 
England." — " No .>** — " No." — " Am*t you from here- 
abouts?" — "I'm from a land of extremes — very hot and 
very cold.*' — " From America, mebbe *' (meaning Canada). 
— " From the States.**—" Oh ! ah ! I have a son there."— 
" Indeed ! What does he do } "— " He's a farmer.**—" Hired 
man. eh .?" — " That's right." — " Where is he .> What 
part ? " — " Near a place called Binghamton.** — " Ah ! I 
know it well, and the whole Chenango Valley.'* — ** Fanc}' ! 
World ain't very big. is he, master.*' — " Not so big as it 
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was, and shrinking every day as we grow old." — " Sure I " 
— " Say, did you ever know a fellow hereabouts by the 
name of Parfrement ? " — " Parfment, Parfment ? Why, 
yes ; I knew a Philip Parfment" — " How long ago ? " — 
" In the forties." — " That's the man. He was a brother of 
hers." — " Whose .' " — " Ann's." — " Who's Ann ? " — " The 
sister of Philip. By the way, can you tell me where 
Badley Moor is ? " — " Oh, yes ! " — " And the brook Tud .' " 
" Oh, yes ! " — " Do you know a farm about here with a 
small pond before the house ? " — " A pit, we call it Aye, 
I was bom close by it." — " Who owns the farm now ? "— 
" The Vincents of Dareum." — " Who is in occupation ? " — 
" Mr. BIyth." — " Is there an old oak growing beside the 
pit ? " — " There was one when I was a boy, but it fell or 
blew down, don't remember which." — " That's the house." 
— " Beg pardon ? " — " Ann Parfrement lived there."—" Did 
she ? " — " Philip lived there." — " Did he ? " — " George 
Borrow was born there." — "Who's he?" — "Come, if you 
want to earn a florin." — "This is the way, master." 

We proceeded due east, at right angles with the road 
I had come, along a straight, narrow, hedgeless path, till 
we seemed to have advanced three quarters of a mile from 
the alehouse. My man tottered on and talked ; I heard 
nothing. Presently we reached a pool of pure limpid 
water. On one side of it there was the stump of a lai^e 
tree. Opposite, or nearly so, on the other side of the way, 
stood a neat-looking, good-sized farmhouse of brick. I 
took out of my handbag the old Norfolk Poll-Book for 
1806, containing the lists of voters who then held land In 
the county.' On page 169, I read : — 

' The Cepy />/ The Poll/or Knights of the Shin for Ihc County of Nor/M, 
taken the lyk-iqlh days of I^'ofcmber, 1806. Norivich (1806), 8vo, pp. 25J. 
Free Library, Norwich. 
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Robert Cooper. East Dereham. S. Parfrebient. 

** That's the man," exclaimed I, ** Samuel Perfrement 
the father of Ann, the grandfather of my George ! '* I had 
just been at the office of Geoige Halcott Cooper, Esq., the 
well-known solicitor of East Dereham, who kindly showed 
me an inmiense Award Map of 181 5, with every farm in 
the parish painted or traced upon it ; and there, on the 
Dumpling Green territory where I now stood, it said: 
" Farm No. 200, belonging to Elizabeth Coe, formeriy 
Cooper" A pond or pit of water was represented standii^ 
before the house. I then took out a Manuscript of Geoige 
Sorrow's, written in 1842, and read a long episode of 
something that occurred to his mother when she was twelve 
years of age, an episode which he suppressed from the book 
Lavengro^ evidently because it gave too realistic a glimpse 
of his mother s family. " Yes, this is the spot," said I to 
myself, " and here are your two shillings good man/' I 
added aloud ; " now, pray go your way and leave me 
alone." 

And I sat down on the trunk of the old oak tree, under 
whose umbrageous canopy Elizabeth and Ann had washed 
the mysterious garment in the pool at my feet one hundred 
and thirteen years before. Blessed England, where land- 
marks remain ! And the story I read was related to the 
old soldier by his wife, as they sat at the door of their 
home in Willow Lane, Norwich, one summer evening 
in 1820.^ 

The statement has been made as far back as 1856, and 
often repeated since, that George Borrow's mother was a 

* The suppressed passages of Lavetigro will be restored from the MS. in a 
future edition of that work. 
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gypsyr, or, fairly quoted, that he was '' supposed to be of 
gypsy descent by the mother's side." ^ This unworthy and 
unjustifiable slur, which was a very common resource of the 
enemies of Lavengro^ seems to require that new stress 
should be laid on the origin of his mother's family. 

There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of his own 
account, that they were descendants of French Protestants 
from the neighbourhood of Caen in Normandy. The very 
composition of the name attests this.* The grandfather of 
Samuel Perfrement, like Paul Colombine of Dauphin^, 
Gaston Martineau of Dieppe, and others of their fellow- 
countrymen, withdrew from France shortly after the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, and took refuge in England. 
Several of those Nonconformists found their way to Norwich, 
then a great manufacturing centre till the French War 
destroyed it The Perfrements represented, doubtless, a 
large class of the unrecorded members of that emigration, 
and ever remained the plain humble people they had been 
in their own land.^ 

Samuel Perfrement, the father of Mrs. Borrow, was 
probably never a proprietor, for his name appears as such 
in no edition of the Poll-Books for the last century. At 
the opening of the present century he was registered, as 
we have already seen, as the tenant of Robert Cooper, on 
whose farm he was residing, we may infer, as far back as 
the year of his marriage in 1766. 

■ Passages from the English Note Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne^ under 
the marginal date of May 24, 1856. 

• Phre Frhnentf Norman for Froment^ wheat, corn — as we say, ** Uncle 
Barleycorn,'* originally a farmer's epithet or nickname. See M^tivier's Diet. 
Franco- Nor mand, London, 1870, sub voce. 

• Correspondence with the Rev. B. J. Armstrong, Vicar of East Dereham, 
1887. 
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The children of Samuel and Mary Perfrement were:— 

Elizabeth, bapt. August, 1767. 
William, „ Sept., 1769, d. 1778, at D. G. 
ANN, bom 23rd Jan., 1772, d. 1858, at OultoiL 
James, bapt. Nov., 1773. 

1776, d. 1864, near HolL 

1778. 

I779> ^' ^^67 f at Seaming. 

1783, d. 1807, buried E. D. 
The mother died in 18 14, aged 72. 

Thomas and Ann were married at the parish church 
on a Monday, February 11, 1793. The bridegroom was in 
his thirty-fifth year, and the bride had recently celebrated 
her twenty-first birthday. The ceremony was performed by 
the vicar, the Rev. George Thomas, and the witnesses who 
affixed their signatures to the register were Elizabeth, the 
bride's eldest sister, and James Philo, the famous church 
clerk of Dereham. 

The ensuing decade was passed in camp, in barrack, 
and on the highways of England. It constitutes the first 
station in the long struggle with regenerating France. 
Thomas Borrow will be found where the regiment is found. 
His address will be the West Norfolk Militia, and that of 
the West Norfolk Militia will be like the Court of Spanish 
Sovereigns in the Middle Age — *' Do quiera que Ncs 
seainos^' wheresoever We may chance to be.^ 

In the interval there were two staff promotions — the 
second, the Adjutancy with a Captain's rank. The time- 
worn commission from George the Third, written on 

* The W.N.M. was at Colchester in 1793 ; Norfolk in 1794; in 1797 at 
Sheerness, Sandgate, and Dover; in 1798 and 1799 at Colchester; in 1800 
in Essex and Kent ; in 1 801 in Essex ; and in 1802-3 *^ East Dereham.— 
Regitnctttal Records^ Mousehold Jiarracks, Xorn'ich. 
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parchment, lies before me. It is addressed " To Our Trusty 
and \Velbeloved T/iomas Burrow Gent,* bearing the date 
of February 27, 1798, and signed ''Portland by His 
Majesty's Commandy 

Next, a child was bom to the Captain and Ann his 
wife, as if to celebrate and confirm their new dignity. 
This scion of an ancient house made his dibut on the stage 
some time in the year 1800. The font over which he was 
held is to us unknown. It must be sought either at 
Chelmsford or at Colchester. But in the latter town the 
barracks stood in the three parishes of St. James, St 
Leonard, and St. Mary Magdalen. In the present decline 
of Peter's pence and rise of parochial fees, experience has 
taught its lesson. Natus est — he was born. He was like- 
wise duly named : first, after his paternal grandsire, John ; 
then after his sire, Thomas^ and finally after the whole 
family, Borrow. He was his father's special favourite and 
pride. Like all first begotten inte}' anna, he was the 
enfant du miracle, the child of the regiment. He grew 
up safely, even among the militia ; became a soldier — an 
ensign at a bound, a lieutenant the same year. Then the 
war came to an end ; promotions ceased, save for those 
who needed them not. But we shall not forget to trace 
his record, to follow him in his art studies with Crome and 
Haydon, and at last in his distant exile sketch his toil 
and trouble, till the tomb closes his history. 

The dispersion of the militia in 1802 was the echo of 
the Peace of Amiens. Captain Borrow returned to Dere- 
ham, but not to rest. So long as there are warriors there 
will be war. Those who had enlisted " till the peace," 
were now released from their oath by the advent of peace. 
A new regiment must be gathered and trained, for the 
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fight was not over. As long as Bonaparte stood up, anns 
could not be laid down. 

In 1 803, Captain Borrow was busy recruiting in Norfolk 
from January to August. While thus engaged, the Ccm- 
tinental war broke out afresh and the militfa were again 
embodied. In the month of May the regiment marched 
off to Colchester in Essex, leaving their adjutant behind 
to complete the ranks. In the interim his second son was 
bom on the 5th of July.^ He woke to life at the outburst 
of that terrible conflagration which will go on raging for 
the next twelve years, till it is quenched in the blood of 
Waterloo. 

On the 17th, the child was brought to the parish church 
where the remains of Cowper had been laid away to rest 
only three years before, and was baptized with the name 
George Henry Borrow. The first name expressed the 
father's admiration for the reigning monarch, and the 
second was given him in memory of that eldest brother 
who may be said to have fostered Thomas Borrow. It 
was seldom used throughout the life of the bearer, save in 
signing legal, or other important official, papers. It is, 
however, often found on the fly-leaf of his earliest books— 
his Welsh Grammar of 18 19, his Hebrew Psalter, 1821. 
and a few others. In 1823-4-5 he affected the signature 
" George Olaus Borrow," for reasons that will duly appear. 
At all other periods his literary and epistolary designation 
was simply *' George Borrow." In Russia he conformed 
to the custom of that country, using his father's Christian 
name as a patronymic — "Yeg6r Ph6mitch Borrou." i.e. 

* The register of Dereham records, p. 305 : ** a.d. 1803. Borrow^ Geor^ 
Henryy son of Thomas and Ann his wife (late Perfrement), bom July 5th, 
baptized 17th." Attested by the vicar, B. J. Armstrong, November 14, 1887. 
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George Thomson Borrow. In Ireland he was Shorsha, in 
Italy Giorgio, and in Spain Don Jorge. 

As to his age, he persisted in giving it wrong during 
the long period that reminded him of his struggles and 
failures. He declared that he was nineteen at his father s 
decease, whereas he was twenty and seven months. In 
January, 1830, he remarked in a letter to Bowring that 
he was four and twenty ; he was twenty-six and six 
months. In September, 1835, his Russian passport makes 
him twenty-eight ; he was thirty-two and two months. 
In January, 1836, he told the old crone at Elvas, Portugal, 
that he was near thirty ; he was thirty-two and six months. 
In May, 1839, he gave a gentleman at Seville to under- 
stand that he was thirty, when he was thirty-five and ten 
months. Even his relatives did not know his age ; for the 
register of his burial in August, 1881, declares him to have 
been at his death (July 26th) seventy-nine years old ; he 
was seventy-eight years and twenty-one days ! 

No wonder that the early reviewers and critics were 
mystified in this regard ; the common date d qtio was not 
then easily obtained. Read those delectable summaries 
of his supposed career made up " from various obiter dicta " 
in 1842 and 1881. And yet Borrow certainly knew his 
own age, for the MS. Lavengro and the printed proofs of 
1 849 both open thus : — 

" On tJu fifth day of July, 1803, at East D,, a beautiful 
little town in the Western division of Norfolk, I first saw 
thelightr^ 

Captain Borrow rejoined his regiment at Colchester 
barracks in August, with his little family. The further 

* See also his letter to Mr, Murray of July 4, 1S42. 
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*' route" I must consign to a note.^ We pass over 
well-known accidents and exploits of our bantling at 
Camp, Hythe, and Canterbury, because the intere 
period (to mothers) of the differentiation of a tot into a 
thing intelligent does not stimulate our enthusiasm, 
short, it is a time when the animal is most admirab 
its friends within the four walls of the nursery. 

^ In 1803, the raiment was at Colchester. In 1S04-1807, on 
defence duty in Sussex and Kent. In 1804, at Coxheath Camp, Ken 
Silver Hill Barracks, Sussex. In 1805, ibU, In 1806, at Battle, Blatchi 
Hastings, Pett Camp, Winchelsea (not Winchester, as in Zxnfcngro) 
Hythe, Sandgate, and Dover. In 1807, in and about Canterbury; th* 
Chelmsford and Colchester in 1808 and 1809. 
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CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 
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CHAPTER III. 
(1809-1813.) 

East Dereham in 1809-10 — Norman Cross in 1810-11 — Dereham and 
Colchester, 181 1— The Tramp of 1812 from Harwich to Sheffield— The 
March of 18x3 from Sheffield to Berwick-upon-Tweed and Edinburgh. 

From June, 1809, to April, 18 10, Captain Borrow was once 
more stationed at Dereham, while the regiment was quar- 
tered at Norwich and other towns in Norfolk. 

Those were the plastic days of childhood, when George 
Henry, at the age of six and seven, began to shake off 
the slumbers and torpor of infancy and emerge to the 
kaleidoscopic wonders of sense perception ; when every 
glance is a beatific vision, every incident a formal presen- 
tation to some novel experience, and when impressions 
from without stamp themselves with ineffaceable tenacity 
and distinctness on the mind. 

He attended the old flint church of a Sabbath day, and 
listened with ever-increasing admiration to the sonorous 
tones of the High-Church clerk, "James Philo, the cord- 
wainer of Dereham," who, as he had no peer in beating 
hides on week days, brooked no competitor in beating ear- 
drums on Sundays, and who died at the respectable age of 
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eighty-four, triumphant over most of his enemies, after 
having laudably discharged his sacred office for fifty years. 
His unpretending monument still greets you as you enter 
the porch, to visit (if you are a stranger) the tomb of 
William Cowper, in the quiet chapel of St. Edmund, 
the martyr-king of East Anglia. 

JAMES PHILO, 

clerk of this parish 50 years. 

Born Oct* 3"*, 1745. 

Buried Dec' i;***, 1829. 

Behind the church a little way, there is a Holy Well 
or rather, Spring, of limpid water, enclosed by an iron 
railing, with stone steps leading down to the peaceful 
Siloam. As you descend, this charitable inscription con- 
fronts you : — 

The Ruins of a Tomb which contained the Remains of 

WITHBURGA 
youngeft Daughter of 

ANNAS 
King of the Eaft- Angles, 

who died A:d: 654. 

The Abbot and Monks of Ely 

ftole this precious Relique 

and tranflated it to Ely Cathedral 

where it was interred near her three Royal Sifters, 

A.D. 974. 

Of course the spring bubbled up in the spot where the 
tomb had been, and thus indemnified the outraged citizens 
for their lost palladium. 

The "Bell Tower" (to adopt loyally the indigenous 
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le) stands, not on the church, like most of its con- 
poraries, but beside it. It was also used as a lock-up 
:emporary prison in the days when French captives 
I marched from Yarmouth to Norman Cross, and 
ied a night at Norwich and Dereham on their way. 
I October evening in 1799, a batch of these poor fellows 
I lodged in the hospitable precincts of this Bell Tower. 
)risoner of war by the name of Jean de la Narde, 
ity-eight years of age, the son of a notary of St. Malo, 
ight he would try to escape during the night. He was 
Dvered, however, by the sentry, pursued by the guard 
as he had succeeded in climbing into a large tree, and 
there shot dead. A neat stone was erected over his 
lins by the kind-hearted vicar and renewed by the 
. B. J. Armstrong in 1856. 

Vmong the objects that fixed the eye of George Henrj- 
le walked along the market-place by the side of his 
ler — for his father was always a busy man — was the 
e of the local " Lady Bountiful, leaning on her gold- 
led cane, while the sleek old footman followed at a 
ectful distance behind." This was the excellent 
le Eleanor Fenn, relict of Sir John Fenn, celebrated 
he editor of the Pashm Letters, who had died in 
Lady Fenn passed almost fifty years of her 
image at Dereham, where she was known to all for 
mostentatious charity and goodly deeds. She was the 
der of the Sabbath School there, and wrote comfort- 
volumes for the young under the noms de plume of 
Teachwell and Mrs. Lovechild. She was sixty-six 
5 old at the time the lad Borrow received those vivid 
essions which he bore with him throucfh life. 
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Norman Cross. 

In the first days of April, 1810, the West NcMfo 
Regiment was ordered to Norman Cross in Huntingdo; 
shire, and thither the little family soon followed.* 

The Great North Road, the Ermine Street of Anciei 
Britain, leads from London to the Scottish border. Ne; 
Yaxley in Huntingdon it is traversed by a cross-road trciM 
ing south-west from Peterborough, seven miles distant I 
the north-west angle formed by this intersection of the tw 
ways, the Government bought in 1796 forty acres of lani 
On it they erected sixteen great buildings of wood for tt 
accommodation of some six thousand French prisoners < 
war, together with barracks for the militia, and houses f< 
the commandant and other officers.* 

The sixteen prisons were laid out in four groups, eac 
containing four buildings occupying one side of as mas 
quadrangles. The whole was separated from the outsic 
world by lofty and heavy palisades. 

During those long years of reclusion, the captivi 
employed their enforced leisure in the manufacture < 
toys, ornamental boxes, and toilet articles, some of thei 
beautifully inlaid with 6i/s of straw, which visito 
were allowed to purchase. I have seen and inspectc 
specimens of these at the houses of old residents < 

* The "Cross" was the place where the two roads met. *'Noniia]i 
indicated a mark or boundary dating from the Conquest. Indeed, the Lot 
through Yaxley from the county line, is still called the "Conquest Lode.'* 

' Those who desire further information on this subject, may consult the R< 
Arthur Brown's curious and useful book, entitled The French IVis^nen 
Norman Cross : A Tale. London, H odder Brothers (1894 ^^ 5)» 8vo,pp. ll 
Plans and Plates. — Would that others of the rural clergy might bestir ihei 
selves and set forth the curios of their parish in which England so abounds ! 
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Norwich, and can attest that they are exquisitely 
wrought. 

But in the manufacture of straw-plaiting for hats and 
bonnets, their work was so superior that the English 
engaged in that industry made complaint, and it was at 
length forbidden. As a consequence, it had to be carried 
on surreptitiously in the prisons, which occasioned the 
famous " straw-plait hunts " so vividly depicted in Lavengro. 
It went on, nevertheless ; and Borrow, in the pencilled 
notes to his rambles in Elian Vannin (the Isle of Man), 
shows how the very guards or sentries of the poor French 
captives contrived to aid and abet the traffic. Further- 
more, the Regimental Records fully sustain his statements 
by the evidence therein given in Court Martials against 
the soldiers. By this evidence it appears that they picked 
up the bundles of straw-plait which had been tossed over 
the palisades in the night, and carried them to Yaxley or 
Stilton, where the contents would be sold at a high price, 
and the money delivered on occasion to the interested 
party. These depositions, which I have read, effectively 
dispose of Mr. Brown's strictures on Borrow's veracity.^ 

The great riot of the prisoners, which took place on 
the lOth and nth of October, 1804, is given at length by 
Mr. Brown, and in general correctly. A full account was 
published in a Norwich newspaper of the time, and, being 
contemporary with the event, is perhaps preferable.* Still, 
we can only allude to both. 

According to the authority of the Mannin Notes 
already cited, a French general once succeeded in effecting 
his escape from Norman Cross by a rather uncomfortable 

• Pages 32, 33 of Mr. Brown's Norman Cross. 

' The Iris of October 20, 1804.— Free Library, Norwich, 

VOL. I. D 
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contrivance. He secured a box or chest large enougi 
to admit his person, and attached to the inside of it ; 
mechanism whereby the lid would open at the touch of « 
spring. Then he obtained a piece of pipe, and so fitted i 
in the chest that the pulmonary functions might not Ix 
paralyzed. When all was ready, he got into his coffei 
(evidently with the help of confederates), and at the oppor- 
tune moment was lifted into the common dust-box oi 
refuse tank which was nightly tobogganed beyond the 
pale. Thus the tank was shot out of the prison — refuse 
coffer, Frenchman and all. Arrived su6 Jove frigidc, he 
manipulated his button, and — sapristil our general h< 
*' ran away. And lived to fight another day." 

The lovers of Lavengro will recall his wanderings in th( 
fields about Yaxley and Whittlesea Mere ; his conversa 
tions with the snake catcher, and his first acquaintana 
with Ambrose Smith, the Norfolk Gypsy, whom he subse 
quently made so famous under the name of Jasper Pctu 
lengro.^ But we cannot dwell on this early period of hi 
life, since it has been so amply and correctly portrayed ii 
what we shall always persist in terming his Autobiography 
and because much work lies before us in connection witl 
what is more or less unknown in his career. 

^ *< Jasper" was an after-thought ; the MSS. alwa3rs give Anihrose^ th 
true name. So in Borrow's MS. list of " Gypsy Names of Men and Women, 
we have: ** Amdrose, Anselo, Ferdinand, Priamus (Piramus), Sylvestei 
Camillia (xiV), Clementina, Ercilla, Leviathan, Lydia, Lavinia, Morelli 
Sanpareil, Sinfye [Slavonic form of Cynthia], Union" — no "Jasper" anj 
where. The passages in Romany Rye (i. 93, 94 ; small ed., p. 28) reti 
in MS. : — " And what pretty names, brother ; there's my own, for example 
Ambrose ; then there's Sylvester," etc. And again: **Some of your namea 
Ambrose^ appear to be church names ; your own, for example, and Sylvester, 
etc. 
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East Dereham again. 

The tarry at the Cross had lasted fifteen months. 
Towards the end of July, 181 1, the regiment marched back 
to Norfolk and on to Colchester in Essex, while Adjutant 
Borrow resumed his recruiting at East Dereham. 

George Henry now entered upon the study of the 
Latin language as contained in Old Lilly's Brevissima 
Institutio} or such part of it as an urchin of eight summers 
could be expected to memorize during the four months of 
his sojourn in the place. 

There is only one passage, and that in manuscript, in 
which this return to his native town is alluded to. It is 
true that in the published Lavengro he mentions it in- 
directly in speaking of the clergyman who kept " a seminary 
at a town the very next we visited after our departure 
from * the Cross.' " We know positively which place that 
was, and the dates, by the official records of the West 
Norfolk Militia, now preserved in the Adjutant's room, 
Infantry Barracks on Mousehold Hill, Norwich. 

But the autograph Lavengro is corroborative testi- 
mony as to the boy's whereabouts at this time. In the 
narrative of the gypsy escapade of 1825, while under the 
roof of the "Author," the following conversation was 
omitted in the printed editions (ii. 314) : — 

" * John,' said my friend, * fetch a bottle of the comet 
wine, and be sure you decanter it yourself.' — ' What is 
meant by comet wine.?' said I. — * Wine of 181 1, the comet 
year — a celebrated year for wine, especially Port' — * Ah ! ' 
said I, * I remember that year well, and well I remember 
gazing at the comet from the market-place of pretty D. 

* William Lilly, the **scolemaster," was born in 146S and died 1523. 
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It had a tail like that of a kite, so at least it seemed to 
me when people told me to look at the taiL'" 

Now was there a comet visible in Norfolk in 1811 at 
the time young Borrow was in "pretty D.," that is, 
between July 22nd and November i8th? Let us open, 
at the date, that wonderful volume, the Norfolk and 
Norwich Remetnbrajicer of 1822, and run our eyes along 
till we reach page 119 : — 

(181 1) — ''Sept. 5. — A beautiful Comet observed in the 
north-west, the tail of immense length {from 12 to 14 
degrees) and tfie whole brilliant beyond description. It was 
visible till October 24/^." 

This example — trivial in itself — of the method we 
have adopted in the preparation of this work, goes to 
show, with the many others we shall adduce, with what 
precision the autobiography called Lavengro was written, 
when one takes the trouble to sift its data in the light 
of contemporaneous records. Only names and places 
were often purposely mutilated, changed, or suppressed; 
but the carefully preserved originals nearly always supply 
the key. 

The Tramp of 181 2. 

The year of grace 18 12 was spent by the West Norfolk 
Regiment of Militia in a series of movements extending 
over the Midland Counties, with a uniform trend towards 
the North. At no time since his earliest memories in 
Sussex and Kent, had the youthful Borrow experienced 
the excitement, and, in a boy, the exhilaration, of so 
many changes. 

In February they were at the port of Harwich in 
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Essex ; in March and April at Leicester and Melton 
Mowbray ; in May at Tam worth in Stafford and Maccles- 
field in Cheshire ; in June and July at Stockport ; in 
August at Ashton by Manchester ; at Huddersfield from 
the end of August to the middle of December ; and for the 
next three months at Sheffield. 

Thus the opportunities for instruction which were 
placed within the lad's reach at this important epoch of 
his life, were meagre indeed. It is true that at Stockport 
he had two consecutive months at his disposal, but at a 
season of the year that was hardly favourable to any 
appropriate course of study. At Huddersfield and 
Sheffield, setting aside the disadvantages of a variation 
of masters and method, something might be done in the 
five or six months available to him there. We know by 
his own confession that he attended school at the first- 
named place,^ and at the latter we infer that he was 
graduated in " Lilly." But that such a condition of things 
would yield satisfactory educational results, needs scarcely 
the formality of a query. 

The March to Edinburgh. 

On the 1 6th of March, 1813, the order was promul- 
gated at Sheffield that the regiment would "proceed to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed in two divisions." Of course it was 
understood that the objective of this weary tramp of more 
than two hundred and fifty miles was the Scotch capital. 
On the 19th they filed out of the barrack yard and took 
the highway for Barnsley and Leeds. Captain Borrow 

* *• I have seen them at Huddersfield when I was a boy at school there." — 
nUd IValeSj i. 243. 
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was on horseback ; Mrs. Borrow and her two sons followed 
in a post-chaise.^ Their itinerary led them through Leeds, 
Wetherby, Bcxoughbridge, North Allerton, Darlington. 
Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Morpeth, Alnwick, and 
Berwick to Edinbuigh. The only barracks on their route 
were at Newcastle and Berwick, where they rested the 
second and third Sundays, the first catching them at 
Leeds ; for in those days the British army refrained from 
marching on the Sabbath. On the evening of the 6th of 
April they wound up the Castle Hill of Dun-Eidin, which 
the Saxon has translated Edwin's Burgh. They had been 
nineteen days on the way. 

Arrived at the barracks, the regiment was at once 
incorporated into a brigade. By a reference to the Order- 
Book of the time, a faint conception may even now be 
formed of the brilliant entertainments, the dress parades, 
the tramping of horses, the rolling of drums, the blaring 
of trumpets, the shrill notes of the fife, and the measured 
tread of soldiers, which must have characterized those 
days and months on the grand old Scottish stronghold.* 

» Autograph MS. of IH/d IVdla, Ui. i6a 

- The West Norfolk Militia consisted at this period of the foUowing 
ofticers, in so far as their names will interest us in the due course of this 
history : — 



Colonel . . . 
LUut.'Coloful 
Major 
Adjutant . . . 
Quar.'Mast. 
Surgeon ... 
Corporal ... 
Drum-Maj. 



Earl of Orford (since 1 809) 
George Nelthorpe 
James Bamham 
Thomas Borrow, Capt. 
William Betts, Lieut. ... 
Thomas H. Oliver 

— Kragg 

William Elzigood * 



Last mppcmttment. 
May 19, 1792. 
April 2, 1799. 
(about 1806). 
Feb. 27, 1798. 
April 24, 1803. 
Dec. I, 1792. 

? 
Oct. 22, 1802. 



* The ** Else-than-gude " of David Haggart. — Lavengro^ L 107 and 113. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
(1813-1816.) 

George in Edinburgh— The High School— "The RespecUble Carson*'— 
William Bowie — David Haggart — ^The Peace of 18 14 — Return to Norfolk 
— Mustered out — A Year in Norwich — ^The Hundred Days — The Cam- 
paign of 18 1 5 — Norwich to Ireland — Harwich — Cork — Clogheen — 
Clonmel — Templemore — Norfolk. 

Ix due time — probably not before the autumn of 1813 — 
the brothers John and George Borrow were placed at the 
celebrated High School where Scott was educated, and of 
which Dr. Adam once declared that " more work was 
done there in an hour than in any other school in Europe." ^ 
The first building for this seat of intellectual training 
was erected in 1578. Two centuries later, in 1777, the 
second school house replaced it It was a goodly-sized 
structure of two stories, with a score of windows fronting 
on the " campus," and a portico at the entrance. It had 
^ ample playground for athletic sports and other recrea- 
tions. In 1828 it was supplanted in its turn by the 
present costly edifice, but Borrow's school still stands on the 
old site, now forming part of the Surgical Hospital. 

* Wm. Steven's History of the High School of Edinburgh, Edinburgli, 
^% 8vo (pp. 607). Plates. Old and New Edinburgh, London, 1888, 
» ^^ri 22, p. 297. Alex. Adam (1 741-1809). 
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The Rector or Principal was then James Pillans, MA. 
who served from 18 10 to 1820, when he was called to a 
chair in the University. The Classical Master was Ag- 
lionby Ross Carson, later, LL.D. He served from 1806 to 
1820, and succeeded Professor Pillans in the rectorship. 

George was put in his class among the third year boys, 
and John in the fifth year, where Greek was studied under 
the Rector. 

How much of their residence in Edinburgh was devoted 
to the High School, it is now impossible to determine 
with precision. Lavengro says curtly two years (i. 98), 
which is assuredly an exaggeration ; but he may have 
invoked in petto the convenient figure called synecdoche 
and assumed that the portions of 18 13 and 1814 in 
which he lived at the Castle were equal to a biennium 
elsewhere. To use an expressive phrase of my countiy, 
" there was nothing mean about Borrow." 

Dr. John Marshall, the present rector, in a letter to me 
at New Haven, affirms that the only record of the two 
brothers on their registers bears the date of March, 1814— 
** (i) as then a member of the Rector's class : Borrow (no 
Christian name entered) ; (2) as then a member of Mr. 
Carson's class, which was in its third year : George Borrow!' 
Hence Dr. Marshall concludes that "the brothers were 
only one session at the school, namely, the winter session 
of 181 3-14." 

The janitor, who seems to have interested George so 
much, whom he calls Boee and Bui, and to whose imagined 
prototype he devoted a poem,^ was no other than William 

» " The Hail-Storm ; or, the Death of Bui. Translated from the Ancient 
Norse." In Once a Week. 1863. Vol. ix. p. 686. And see also R^moxy 
Ryey p. 224. 
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Bowie, who served the authorities as porter from 1807 to 
1 83 1, at the modest salary of £6 i^s. 4d. per annum.^ 

Of Sorrow's school life there is no tradition. As to his 
companions, a bare note in one of his Journals cites the 
Cumberland brothers — Bentinck, Richard, Charles, and 
George — as "my early friends at the High School of 
Edinburgh."^ They were grandsons of the dramatist 
Richard Cumberland (1732-1811). 

David Haggart. 

This strange customer that our Greorge Henry picked 
up at the barracks, was born June 24, 1801, at a place 
called Cannon Mills, County Edinburgh. He was sub- 
sequently a pickpocket, burglar, highway robber, and 
murderer. He was very properly hanged at Edinburgh 
jail, July 18. 182 1, at the age of twenty. While under 
the sentence of death, he dictated his short career to the 
chaplain of the prison, and it was published the same year 
in two editions. At the end is a vocabulary of the " cant " 
words with which the text is plentifully interlarded, and 
which is an indispensable adjunct to its intelligent perusal.^ 

In the month of July, 18 13, this Haggart, then just 
twelve years old, was at Leith Races, where he met Captain 
Borrow's recruiting party, and enlisted as drummer boy in 
the West Norfolk Militia. But let him tell his own story 
as found on page 5th of his extraordinary volume : — 

* Steven, p. 90. 

* No^s Oft the Isle of Man, — October 5, 1855. 

* The Life of David Haggart^ alias John Wilson^ alias John Morisou^ 
alias Barney M'^Couly alias John McColgan^ alias Daniel O'Brien^ alias the 
Stvitcher. Written by himself ivhile under sentetice of Death, Edinburgh, 
1821, i2mo. Plate and facsimile. 



I 
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" Shortly after this adventure, I went to attend LcMi 
Races in July, 181 3. I had no previous intentions of com- 
mitting depredations, but merely to idle away a few days 
and amuse myself. About the end of the week I got 
myself intoxicated and listed in the Norfolk Militia, which 
was then stationed in Edinburgh Castle, and had a recniit- 
ing party at the races. I learned to beat the drum very 
well in the course of three months, and afterwards made 
considerable prepress in blowing the bugle-horn. I liked 
the red-coat and the soldiering well enough for a while, but 
soon tired. We were too much confined, and there was too 
little pay for me. I remained in the regiment about a year, 
when we were ordered off to England to be disbanded ; and 
having made interest with the commanding officer. Colonel 
Nilthop [Nelthorpe], I obtained my discharge in Edin- 
burgh." (See also Lavengro, i. 106.) 



After Haggart left the regiment, he behaved fairly well 
for nearly three years. At last the restraining influences 
of military discipline wore away, and from April, 1817, he 
entered upon a series of marauding expeditions extending 
over North Britain, Scotland, and Ireland, hardly paralleled 
in the annals of crime. In 18 18 he was sentenced to deadi 
at Durham, escaped from prison, was recognized by a 
policeman, killed him, and fled to Berwick-upon-Tweed 
In 18 19 he was imprisoned at Edinburgh and Aberdeen. 
In 1820 he was arrested in March at Edinbiu^h and 
escaped ; again at Dumfries in September ; broke jail by 
killing the keeper with a stone in a sack, and fled to Eng- 
land in "blones tuigs" (female attire). In 1 821 he was 
arrested at Clough in Ireland, taken to Downpatrick, 
thence to Kilmainham jail, where he was recognized by 
Scotch detectives, transferred in irons to Dumfries, and 
tried and executed in Edinburgh, as we have said. 

He paid his passage to America when he was at 
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X)ublin in January, but must needs visit Clough on a last 
venture in the " old country." 

The Return— 1 8 14. 

After the Borrows had tarried fifteen months in Edin- 
burgh Castle, the long war came to an end. The gigantic 
spectre that had risen out of the French Revolution, in 
^whom it had incarnated its orgies of blood for fifteen 
years, had fulfilled his apocalyptic mission, and it was 
given him to hurt men no more. 

On the 2 1st of June the regiment was ordered to 
prepare to embark at Leith for Yarmouth and Norwich 
in two divisions : the first under Lieut-Colonel Nelthorpe 
on the 8th of July, and the second under Major Bamham 
on the 13th. 

To this order a considerate provision was annexed, 
namely, that all who objected to the journey by sea might 
" be put in march upon Berwick," reporting their arrival to 
General Wynyard. Captain Borrow and his family chose the 
land route, and hastened to begin their tramp to the limits 
of the North British Department. Once there, they were 
free to proceed d volonti by the Great North Road, thence 
to Lynn and Norwich. 

In one of George Borrow*s Journals of 1866, I find this 
entry : — 

August loth. 

" Written on Berwick Bridge 

w/tere I and my brother stood 

fifty-two years ago,'* 

(1814-1866.) 
The regiment reached Norwich in due time, and so did 
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the adjutant. Speeches, ale, and roast beef were deal 
out lavishly in the old Norman forum knowp as the Marke 
Place. Grand dinners were given to the oflSiceis at dii 
''Maid's Head Inn" on the i8th and 20th, andLocd Offiv 
presented each private with a shilling and his polierna 
benediction. The mustering out occurred on the l^tfa, aiM 
the long campaign was ended. 

Captain Borrow took lodgings for himself and family a 
the " Crown and Angel," an inn on St Stephen's Stree 
which still exists not many paces from Victoria Statioi 
I have met a Norwich lady whose father remembered we 
to have often seen the adjutant walking on the Newmarke 
Road in the direction of Eaton, holding George by th 
hand. 

" I shall pass over in silence the events of a year," saj 
Lavengro^ and we are of the opinion that it will be wii 
for us to do the same, on account of the interruption ' 
which we should be exposed by the commotions of t) 
" Hundred Days." Suffice it to say, that, during the ye; 
George attended the Grammar School in the Upper Clo: 
and John studied drawing and painting with a master w 
lived in the parish of St. George's Colgate, by the nai 
of John Crome. 

Ireland — 1815-16. 

Suddenly, while the old soldier rested, the painter paint< 
and the student construed his Cicero and Virgil, a lo 
cry arose. Napoleon had burst from his island prison a 
gained the coast of France. On the ist of March. 181 
he was at Antibes and Cannes, on the 20th he was in Par 

No sooner was it known at the Horse Guards th 
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Mapoleon was at the Tuileries again, than steps were at 
once taken to re-incorporate the forces that had been dis- 
solved eight months before. From May to July, therefore, 
Captain Borrow made haste to gather his nine hundred men 
against the official summons to embody the militia. But 
^re that call could be made, the decisive blow had been 
strack at Waterloo. However, orders had gone forth, 
engagements had been entered into, pledges given, expense 
incurred ; and England, which is a just country, could not 
10 a twinkling ignore its obligations and resume the peace 
footing. 

Troubles had arisen in Ireland, and the revenue service 
there was in a deplorable state. It was determined to 
despatch to the counties of Limerick and Tipperary a 
body of nine thousand men, composed of militia and 
regulars, under General Thomas Meyrick.^ 

So the West Norfolk, which was one of the chosen 
regiments, was embodied on the loth of July, 18 15, and 
a month later put in march for the port of Harwich in 
Essex. They embarked in two ships on the 28th of 
August and sailed for Cork on the 31st.* Among the 
new officers was the name of "John Thomas Borrow, 
Gent," appointed ensign May 29th. 

Having reached the Cove on the 8th of September, 
the Norfolk force was ordered to Clonmel in Tipperary, 
whither they marched by Fermoy and Clogheen. At 
Clonmel they remained till the end of the year under the 
hospitable roof of " Mistress Hyne from Londonderry." 



* Norwich Mercury^ October 17, 1815. 

* Norwuh Mercury^ Sq)tcmber 2, 181 5. — "Harwich, Aug. 31: On 
Monday (28th) the W.N.M. marched in here and embarked for Ireland. 
They sailed this morning." 
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George was, as usual, sent to the best school the plao 
afforded, and there began the study of Greek. It was a 
this school that he met the wild Irish lad, Murtagh b 
name, who seems to have aroused in him an appetite k 
the acquisition of living tongues — a dangerous craze h 
him who neglects to build on the indispensable foundatio 
of University training, if he would escape the vortex c 
dilettanteism. In all his books Borrow refers with specu 
pride and exultation to his knowledge of one of the ma 
difficult languages in Europe, and to Murtagh who tau^ 
it to him " in exchange for a pack of cards." But in tlu 
most moderate and truthful of his books, IVi/d WaU 
the more exact scope of his twelve-year-old philology 
reduced to credible proportions, for he there explains th 
he had only learned Irish " by ear** ^ 

His short life in the Green Isle seems to have mad 
a strong impression on the boy, which became intensific 
in later years. In 1849 he wrote a gentleman frw 
Dungarvon in the County of Waterford, among oUk 
things, as follows : " In my early youth I was at school i 
a town in a county adjoining your own. During that perio 
I heard a great deal about * Dungarvon times of old.* " 

If we turn to the Romany Rye we shall find a 
many as seven citations of that phrase, in connection witl 
Murtagh.^ Thus, Borrow appears to have woven into tha 

' JVild JVa/fs, i. 8. This fact accounts for certain strange forms givvi 
evidently by sounds such as — 

arrigod yuit ... {Lav.) \ /airgiodduit have you money- 

bi-do-hosd ... (IKIV.) I Ibidothost be silent ! 

Oilien nan Na- > for } 

omha . . . ( A*. A\ ) | j Oilman na Naomhtha Isle of the Saints. 

Shorsha, ri, etc. (Z., iV.A'.) / ^ Seorsa, righ George, king. 

« Ed. 1857, vol. ii. pp. 199, 204, 222, 230, 233, 237, 239. Ed. 

pp. 173. >74» I79» 182, 183, 184, 185. 
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le, and indeed into all his writings, those memcmes 
e Island of Patrick and Columba that channed his 
Kxl's experience. And he never ou^^rows that 
ience. It always and everywhere crops up to prove 
t is still a part of him. However incongruous, how- 
ill-timed, however anachronistic, it is immaterial to 
he was once as a lad of twelve a resident in Ireland, 
it a bound he is an authority on Ireland. ** I wish I 
acquainted with Sir Robert Peel," wrote he to the 
iilr. Murray. " I could give him many a useful hint 
respect to Ireland and the Irish. I know both 
.bly well." ^ 

nd in 1836 — mark the date — when he met Baron 

>r at Seville, and that gentleman, after passing in 

r the places where Borrow had crossed his path (and 

he had fwt), inquired in seeming perplexity — 

re was it I had last the felicity of seeing your well- 

bered and most remarkable physiognomy ^ " — our 

Dus Cagliostro scrupled not to reply : " It was in the 

f Ireland, if I mistake not" * Now Borrow was at 

! in 1826, at Novg6rod in 1835 (the year before) ; 

not been in Ireland since 18 16, when a child of 

years. Hence the "if I mistake not," and the 

tive form given to what follows. The one great 

of " Lavengro " was to exhibit himself as the 

s traveller ; as one reviewer puts it, " a kind of 

Jew ; " — no very heinous crime, I admit, but 

ding to the conscientious biographer who takes 

word. 

e close of the halt at Clonmel, Ensign John 

;r of November 6, 1843, ^" ^^^- Murray's Collection. 
in Spaitiy i. 319. 
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Thomas Borrow was promoted to be lieutenant in tl 
regiment. The date was December 23, 181 5, and 1 
age is recorded to be sixteen. Thus in less than a yt 
the son gains a military rank that cost the father twel 
years of patient toil to attain. Such is the fate of all w: 
enter the service as private soldiers. 

In January, 18 16, the regiment moved forward to 
place called Templemore, that is, "Great Church," fix 
an old Priory of the Knights-Templars. After lingeri 
there a few months, they returned to England, marchi 
into Norwich on a Saturday, the nth of May. On t 
17th of June they were mustered out. Then follow 
the "Forty Years' Peace," extending from Waterloo 
the Crimea. Captain Borrow was retired in 18 19, and t 
government accorded him full pay — eight shillings ] 
diem — till his death. 




IVED IN NORWICH. 

{TefatifagtlO. 
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; * CHAPTER V. 

(1816-1818.) 

Setdement at Norwich— Willow Lane, St. Giles — Grammar School — Edward 
Valpf— Schoolfellows — Lftnguages — Rev. Thomas D*^2terville — Haunts 
abovt Norwich — John Thurtell — ^Tombland Fair — Marshland Shales — 
AmbroK Petnlengro— Monsehold Heath — Romany. 

On this final return in 18 16 the Borrows did not tarry 
loi^ at the ** Crown and Angel," for they had determined 
to take up their abode in Norwich. They leased a small 
house in Willow Lane belonging to a carpenter by the 
name of Thomas King. Willow Lane commences at the 
upper end of St Giles, opposite Rigby's Court, and after 
a short distance joins Cow Hill, which latter street loses 
itself in Pottergate. The triangular space enclosed by the 
three streets is mostly occupied by the parish church and 
cemetery. 

The house possessed no number, could not even be 
seen from without ; but near the point where the Lane 
rounds away into Cow Hill, an opening in the solid wall 
reveals a vaulted arch, over which were read in 18 16 the 
simple words KINGS COURT, and where in 1897 you 
may read the no less simple words BORROWS COURT. 

Passing through this low narrow archway or tunnel, 
VOL. I. E 
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'hich is defended by a gate that is closed and locked at 
"Sliti you emerge into an open court once "shaded by 
ifly poplars." Before you stands a two-storied house 
eiy much as it stood at the beginning of the century. 
Tie ivy that covered its stuccoed front was stripped off in 
848, and the trees were felled in 1850.' 

George (now thirteen years of age) was again sent to 
le Grammar School, founded in 1547, tempore King 
Idward the Sixth. It is situated in the Upper Close 
f the Cathedral, near its western entrance, just inside 
le Erpingham Gate. 

The Head Master at that time was the Rev. Edward 
'alpy, B.D.. brother of the celebrated Dr. Richard Valpy, 
rincipal of the Reading seminary. Edward Valpy was 
ppointed in iSio and resigned in 1829. He was a severe 
taster, though he brought the school to a high grade of 
fficiency and success. To him, however, is due the 
andalism of having destroyed the records of admission 
nd egress which had been preserved intact ever since 
le foundation of the establishment in the middle of the 
ixteenth century.^ 

On account of this loss of the registers and the utter 

' "Mr. Goodwin has cut the Ivy down." — John Pilgrim to Mrs. Geo, 
'orrinv, Oullou, July 27, 1848. — " Give my kind love to dear ' mother ' [old 
lis. Borrow then living at Oullon]. Tell her I went past her house lo-day 
nd looked up the Court. It is quite changed ; all the trees and the ivy taken 
■.ay, and the house cleaned up and new done." — Ctciiia Lucy Brigblivell, 
VoruicA, loMrt. C/0. Borrotu, Oullon, September 27, 1851, 

' Burton's Antiquilalts Sehela Rfgia Norvieensit. Norwich, 1862, 8vo, 
I'P' 3^- — I'i- (English translation, with appendices by Dr. Jessopp and John 
Unge, Esq.). Norwich, 1861-61, Svo, pp. tj^.— East Anglian ifand-Book, 
l!jo.^.)/rrHiiH> 0/ John Gunti (prefixed to his works). Norwich, 1891, pp. 
Sad 6.— T/ii Norviieniiaii (School paper). Norwich, 1873-1896, 5 vols., 
Ifo [December, 1878, p. II2i June, 1879, p. lSJ;July, 1879, p. 164! 
December, l88l,pp. 94 and 95; 1885, pp. 3t6and 325),— Article in 5nVann/ir 
(newspaper), London, April z6, 1851 (by a schoolfellow — Judge Burcham). 




•" ""TT^T^"'"*^ 
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While at the school Borrow seems to have taken very 
little interest in his legitimate work, and to have turned 
his all but exclusive attention to the study of the Romance 
languages. Chance threw in his way a teacher, the Rev. 
Thomas D'Eterville, M.A., from the University of Caen in 
Normandy. He lived in Strangers' Hall, adjoining St 
John's Catholic Chapel, where he occasionally ministered 
He was an hnigri of 1792, and came to Norwich the 
following year. He taught French and Italian in the 
seminaries of the day, and gave private lessons in the city 
and neighbourhood. His advertisements may be read in 
the Norfolk Chronicle of July 16, 1803, and December 
24, 1808. Probably they appear in earlier and later 
years ; I have chanced to meet only the two dates in my 
old files, which are very imperfect. 

With D'Eterville George pursued the French and 
Italian, and acquired some reading knowledge of Spanish, 
to scholarship in which the Abb6 made no claims. A 
good deal of space is allotted to this eccentric character in 
the autograph Lavengro, which will find its appropriate 
sphere.^ 

But other things than tongues, whether living or dead, 
shared the interest of our youth during these three years 
of school, and on certain holidays he applied his leisure to 
them. 

The City of Norwich rejoices in many charming 
suburban hamlets from one to three miles distant from the 
municipal umbilicus — Guild Hall. On the north, there is 
Old Catton ; on the east, Thorpe ; on the south, Harford 
Bridge ; on the south-west, Eaton and Cringleford ; and 

' The suppressed portions will be inserted in a future edition of Laven^% 
cither in the text or notes. 
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on the west, Earlham Hall, the residence of Joseph John 
Gumey, the distinguished leader of the Society of Friends. 
The roads leading to these outlying resorts— the North 
Walsham, the Thorpe, the Ipswich, the Newmarket, and 
the Earlham Roads — furnish delightful walks, and on the 
stated holidays they are filled with strollers seeking relief 
from the pent-up town. 

Sorrow's favourite haunts, so far as we know, were 
Earlham and Eaton. The former lies some two miles 
from Norwich on the Yare, a small stream at this point, 
but which finally gives its substance and its name to 
Yarmouth on the sea. Along this water-course it was the 
boy's delight to angle, trespassing sometimes on the 
beautiful lawn that descends from the Hall, in full view 
of Mr. Gumey's library windows. 

The Ipswich road, likewise, often attracted his steps ; 
for, about two miles south of the town, there lived by its 
side, not far from Harford Bridge, a family by the name 
of Thurtell. Thomas, the father, was an alderman of 
Norwich from 18 14. sheriff in 181 5, and mayor in 1828. 
John Thurtell, his son, had just returned from the wars, 
and was engaged in commerce. He was a sportsman, 
a friend of bruisers, and no mean boxer himself. Borrow, 
captivated with Thurtell, was taught by him the use of his 
hands ; for the lad knew of his own father's early proclivities 
for the ring, and thought it only dutiful to occasionally put 
on the gloves. So he often met his master at Norwich, or 
attended a " mill " on a field that is still pointed out to 
the curious, near Eaton Church. One of these scenes is 
cleverly depicted in the Gypsies of Spain} 

The sixteenth chapter of Lavengro opens thus : — " I 

' Ed. 1843, pp. 22-27 of vol. i. ; and ed. of 1893, pp. 13-16. 
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was standing on the Castle Hill in the midst of a fair of 
horses." 

This sentence points to the well-known "Tombland 
Fair," that reaches back to days obscure, when the 
parallelogram situated further down the hill and yclept 
"Tomlond" (that is, Danici^ empty or unoccupied terri- 
tory), was the site of the great annual Cattle Fair of 
Norfolk. As time crept on, the place of the festival crept 
upward, towing the name along with it, even to the hill 
where the Castle stands.^ So that Tombland Fair is now 
so called because it is not held on Tombland — a luais a 
non Iticendo. 

This Fair, then, always takes place, according to the 
local Calendars, on the " Day before Good Friday," that is 
on Maundy Thursday. In 1818 that was March igth.' 
The general "show" lasts a week, suspended only on 
Good Friday and the Sunday following. The broad sk)p< 
where it is now held, rises from Upper King Street on tiK 
one hand and Castle Meadow on the other, to the top o 
the ascent where the " Bell," the " Plough," and the « JoU] 
Farmers" present to the thirsty yeomen an inviting 
frontage. This immense open space is the Cattle Market 
which on such an occasion is crowded with the bleating 
and lowing herd that have been driven hither from al 
comers of the United Kingdom. It is divided by hurdle 
into pens, where the cattle of a thousand hills are makinj 
this one hideous with discordant notes and rustic odours. 

Just aside from this vast avenue of predestined bee 
and mutton, trending to the right between the " Bell Inn 

* In 1738. See Norfolk Remembrancer^ p. la 

• •' He has known them (the gypsies) for upwards of twenty years," wrot 
Borrow in 1840, in the Preface to the Zincalu 
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and " York Tavern," is the entrance to a side show for horses, 
extending back to the very brink of the Castle fosse. 
This is a dangerous spot to loiter or to pose, for of the 
crowd each man is intent on his bargain. The free path 
in which you think you are secure is suddenly invaded by 
a party rushing madly up. striving to keep pace with a 




mettlesome steed, followed by a plunge of the critical mob 
representing every character in British fiction from Fielding 
to Thackeray. Of course, at the first symptom of the 
charge you fall back in your terror against the flanks of a 
recalcitrant perc/teron, at the sight of whose enormous hoofs 
and shaggy fetlocks you are all but ready to perish. 
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While at the Horse Fair, George was shadowed, and at 
length accosted, by his gypsy acquaintance of Norman 
Cross. Years had elapsed since they met and parted in 
the lane near Whittlesea Mere, and yet Ambrose, alias 
" Jasper," recalled at the instant the little fellow with the 
sap in his bosom that terrorized the elder Petulengres. Of 
course, as the twain had been officially and solemnly pro- 
nounced " two brothers " by the now transported parents, 
it was fitting that Georgius should visit his swarthy kinsmen 
at their very headquarters.^ 

So they descended the hill of the Castle into Tombland, 
the old market-place of Danish Northwick, passed through 
the Close by the Deanery and Cloisters, and emerged into 
Bishopgate. Crossing the " Norman " Bridge and skirting 
the river northward, they made a sudden bend to the east 
by the Cavalry Barracks and mounted a hill. Before them 
lay the vast irregular expanse called Mousehold Heath.' 
Originally Moss-woldy from its dense growth of furze and 
broom and bracken, it is always a wild tract, the wildest 
one could wish to see, resonant of the cries and wing- 
flappings of noisome birds. In 1818 — eighty years age- 
it must have been a gloomy place, even as Old Crome 
painted it then. 

Along the heath they sped, a half mile further, leaving 
the Ranters' Monticle on the right, till they came to a 
certain gorge, and veering sharply from north to west, the)^ 
entered a peaceful valley between two black hills. Here 
were grouped the tents of the wanderers set " after the 
manner of Egypt." And here too began that dialogue, 
that series of dialogues, the weirdest and grimmest that 
ever passed between human beings in Gypsy Dale on 

' Lav, 22, 23, 61. * Pronounced MUssL 
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Mouseholdy or elsewhere in all the queer retreats of this 
world. 

Thus far we have intentionally omitted all reference to 
the horse, the wondrous trotter, whose like they of that 
generation would never see again, and of whom one ex- 
claimed to the boy's infinite delight, " A pity that he is so 
old ! " But the truth is the story was an anachronism — out 
of place and time — as stories often are. Marshland Shales 
did not present himself on Castle Hill till nine years had 
elapsed after the above occasion. Then, at the age of 
twenty-five, he was indeed old\ and was paraded through 
the admiring crowd which stood with bated breath. That 
was on the 12th of April, 1827, pursuant to a notice in the 
Norwich Mercury to wit : — 

**i827. 

7'hat ivell'known trotting Stallion^ 

Marshland Shales, 

Will be Sold by Auction ^ 

On Tombland Fair-Day, 

Unless previously disposed of by Private Contract. 



THIS is the Horse which, on yl August, iSlo, trotted 17 
miles in 56 minutes, carrying 12 st. 2 lb. and was 
then sold by auction for £2PS. 
For particulars apply to Mr. Money me nt, vet. surg., 

Norwich. ^^ * 

This celebrated horse was foaled in 1802 ; he lived 
eight years beyond this last exhibition, for he succumbed 
not till he had attained the mature age of thirty-three, — 
anno M.DCCC.XXXV.'-^ 

' Norwich Mercury^ March 17, 1827. 

' The Hackney Stud Book, vol. i., by Ilenrj- F. Euren, Esq. Norwich, 
1884, 8vo, pp. 65-69. Plate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
(1818-1819.) 

The Escapade— "An Idyll of the Roads"— The "Cat"— Prejudkc-A 
Profession — The Law— Simpson and Rackham — Tack's Court— Tk 
Upper Close. 

Of the escapade which I am about to relate, I find amoi^ 
my papers seven or eight different versions. Among 
these, two, unknown to each other, substantially agree, 
and their account I shall follow in the main.^ 

Whether inspired by his father's history, or his o^n 
early environment; by his deep readings in Robinstn 
Crusoe^ tales of smugglers and buccaneers ; by his inter 
course with Haggart, Murtagh, Thurtell, and the Gypsies 
or by all of these influences put together, — ^the fact remains 
that George had long meditated an escapade from schoo 
and from Norwich, with intent to become a footpad, or \ 
sea-rover, or something else equally terrible. His plans 
however, were too vast, too sanguinary, to be undertake! 

* Arthur Dalrymple's MS. Notice of George Borrow, i86a — Letter < 
Mrs. Lucy C. Holland {tUe Sothern) of Norwich. — Life of Franca Powi 
Cobbe, Wy Herself. 1S94, ii. 117. — Britannia (newspaper). London, Apr 
26, 185 1. —John Longe to George Borrow, October 15, 1862 {Utter). — ^Arrf 
deacon Groome to Rev. Mr. Tancock, April 25, 1882 {fetter). — Nath. Ha^i 
thorne's Note- Book (1856), p. 66. — The IVatidering Children, Verses b 
George Borrow (1819). Mr. S. P. Langley's Collection — Washington, D.C 
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^Jri^le-handed and alone. He must have comrades, auxili- 
aries, counsellors, to share his perils and his triumphs. 
Sc> he spoke to some of his mates on the subject ; and at 
^*st induced three of about his own age to make prepara- 
tions in the commissary department and to provide ways 
^'^d means. The three accomplices were John Dalrymple, 
T^heodosius Purland and his brother Francis. As the 
^^ior Purlands were chemists and druggists in the parish 
Of Saints Simon and Jude, it was but natural that the 
lads should be adepts in the art of applying leeches to the 
paternal tills, while Dalrymple confined himself to the less 
compromising duty of gathering horse pistols and — ^potatoes. 
Borrow, as the originator of the expedition, was of 
course its responsible minister and captain. They resolved 
first to proceed on foot to Yarmouth, nineteen miles east of 
Tombland, to the Caister dunes, near by, where they would 
make themselves caves on the sounding shore. There they 
would live and thrive, and thence they would indulge in 
sudden forays, after the manner of the Cid from el Poyo ; 
or, they would join some party of smugglers on the coast, 
and use their dens as warehouses for sequestrated goods. 

At last the four candidates for the Valpeian scourge 
started early one morning, crossed the bridge over the 
Wensum, and pushed on merrily to Thorpe. Arrived at 
the hill just beyond, one of their number, more doubtful, 
perhaps, than the rest as to the outcome of the anabasis, 
or scenting the birch from afar, began to flag, then to lag, 
and at the Asylum, three miles out. broke down altogether, 
and refused to advance. This first act of secession on the 
part of Dalrymple did not happily cool the ardour of the 
loyal survivors, who pursued the even tenor of their way 
till they drew in at Acle, eleven miles from home. Here, 
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footsore and weary, the Purlands prevailed on their leader 
to order a halt and allow them to partake of some of their 
hoarded refreshments. While they were thus drawn up on 
the roadside eating their bread and cheese, a gentleman 
drove past in a chaise, who recognized them as school- 
fellows of his son. Reflecting on this accidental meeting 
with the boys, and suspecting that something was wTong. 
he returned and spoke to themi A long parley ensued, of 
which the substance has been handed down in 3. poem of 
the time composed by our hero. Notwithstanding the 
rather rough rejoinders the benevolent gentleman received 
for his well-meant exhortations, he heaped on the coals of 
Christian forbearance by inviting the truants to dine with 
him at a neighbouring inn. The invitation was accepted, 
as old Lilly would have said, nemine discrepante^ that is, 
with singular unanimity. 

But while the banquet was going forward, the host had 
commissioned his servant to Mr. Valpy with urgent des- 
patches. A carriage arrived late in the evening with some 
of the school musketeers, and the captives were duh* 
restored to their " paternal homes," not without sundr>' 
energetic protests on the part of the captain of the host 
against the atrocious Concert of the Powers. 

The verses are as follows : — 

»*THE WANDERING CHILDREN AND THE 
BENEVOLENT GENTLEMAN: 

An Idyll of the Roads. 

Eldest Chad. 

** O gentleman ! sweet gentleman I 
To thee we humbly bow ; 
Upon poor hungry children three 
Thy charity bestow I 



An Idyll of the Roads. 

" We've trudged the roada from rise of son 
Uotil the ion ii loir. 
And had no breakbsl, save the hawi 
Which on the hedges grow. 

Btnmebnt GeiilUmait. 
" Poor vagrant children, I perceive 
You've mn awap from home ; 
But know that Trom nich wickednMa 
No good can ever come. 

" A ciuel and a wicked thing 
It is, you moit confess. 
To run away from home, and leave 
Your friends in deep distress. 

" O think upon jour father's groans. 
Your mother's scalding tears, 
Vour sister's cries and agonies, 
And your poor granny's fears ! 

Eliietl Child. 
** Sweet gentle Sir \ your words are good ; 
We hear them thankfully ; 
But pray bestow with your advice 
One single halfpenny. 

Beiicoelatl GttiiUmaH. 
" Return, poor thoughtless children, home. 
Or evil will ensue ; 
There's sad temptation in the world 
For children such as you. 



" O clap a stopper on your jaw ! 
We hale such stuff and cant ; 
And keep your counsel for yourself ; 
The rhino's what we want. 

Benevolinl Gtiilleman. 
" Return to your paternal home. 
Where peace ye once enjoyed ; 
Your morals, should you roam about. 
Would quickly be destroyed. 
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** O what a dreadful thing 'twould be, 
A thing to break the heart. 
If all your childish innocence 
For ever should depart ! 

Eldest Child, 

** Get home, get home, you . . . old thief, 
And do not chaff us so ; 
The pudding smokes, go home and stnflf. 
You . . . old parson, go* 

Benevolent Gentleman, 

*' Farewell, poor things, return to friends. 
They'll open wide their arms. 
And you will rest beneath their roof 
Disturbed by no alarms. 

Eldest Child. 

** Well, we have tramped the roadsy and queered 
Full many a sharp and flat. 
But ne'er, by goles I have we beheld 
So cool a cove as that.*' 

The sequel was short and painful. The ringleader 
suffered both personally and vicariously. The "and 
Valpy " took Borrow the next day, and before the whok 
school " horsed " him on James Martineau's back, and thefc 
flogged poor Lavengro to the heart's content of master 
and executioner. "So that," adds a contemporary hisr 
torian, " the truant had to keep his bed for a fortnight and 
would carry the marks for the remainder of his days.'* 

Hence two things — for Borrow never forgave or foiga^ 
a slight, a wrong, or an insult, whether real or imaginary-^^ 
he hated the Norwich Grammar School and James Mar- 
tineau for ever after, and would neither mention the om^ 
nor see the other. Miss Frances Power Cobbe, who livc^ 
next door to him in Hereford Square, Brompton, in firm. 
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sixties, says in her Autobiography : " When I asked 
Mr. Borrow once to come and meet some friends at our 
house, he accepted our invitation as usual ; but, on finding 
that Dr. Martineau was to be of the party, he hastily with- 
drew his acceptance on a transparent excuse ; nor did he 
ever after attend our little assemblies without first ascer- 
taining that Dr. Martineau would not be present" ^ 

It will be as well to call attention to the fact that about 
this time Borrow was taken ill with an overdose of ** gentiti, 
sospiri ed alti guai^ administered by a hand familiar to 
our history, and that he gradually recovered by means of 
a decoction of roots and herbs prescribed by an old crone 
who was skilled in "natural remedies." To those who 
know our author's methods, this illness is significant, yea, 
even eloquent. It appropriately closed the school era, and 
introduced the absolute necessity of a novitiate in some- 
thing. What should it be ? Law or Gospel } The former 
was selected at a venture. Not quite that either. 
Lavengro does not let us into the secret, but the naughty 
Autograph original does. It was on this wise : — 

Borrow had an intimate friend in Norwich, or rather 
two, by the name of Kerrison. They were of a very good 
family, and, as we shall have much to say of them, we 
may as well be a little more explicit.^ Roger was a year 

» II. p. 118. 

• Sir Roger Kerrison, b. 1740, d. 1808. m. M. A. Davis, 1767. 
(Sheriff, 1774, Mayor, 1778.) I 

Thomas Allday Kerrison, b. 176S, m. Hannah Bellman 
d. 1818. (Mayor, 1806.) I (at Gretna Green)^ 

^1 1797. 



I I I 

Roger (1802-1864). Allday (1803-1 882). Edmund (1805-1837). 

Roger became a Norwich solicitor, firm of Kerrison and Preston, Bank 
Street. Allday went to Zacatecas, Mexico, in 1825, made a fortune there, 

VOL. I. F 
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older than George, and was articled to Simpson and Rack- 
ham, solicitors of Norwich, in October, 18 18. Allday was 
in Robert Hawkes' drapery stores. George taught him 
Spanish in 1823-4 ^^ preparation for the anticipated 
Mexican campaign. 

So when Borrow was in the agony of choice, he applied 
to Roger Kerrison for advice in the matter of a profession. 
The law was of course recommended. " It is an excellent 
profession," said Roger, "more especially for those who 
never intend to follow it, as I suppose you do not any more 
than myself. On the death of my father, from whom I 
expect ten thousand pounds, I propose to go to New- 
market and serve as groom for a year or two in some 
respectable stable, after which I shall purchase a stud and 
ride my own horses ; and then it will be strange if I can't 
turn the knowledge I may pick up in the office to some 
account." 

On Monday, the 30th of March, 18 19, George Borrow 
was articled to Messrs. Simpson and Rackham " for the 
term of five years from thenceforth next ensuing and fulty 
to be compleat and ended." So says the instrument now 
lying in the Public Record Office, London. These articles 
were attested by Richard Hastings Lloyd and Roger 
Kerrison, in presence of Elisha de Hague, commissi(Hier 
in the Court of Common Pleas. 

William Simpson (1769- 1834), who seems to have had 1 
special charge of young Borrow, was at this time fifty 
years of age. He was Treasurer of the County of Norfolk, 
Chamberlain and Town Clerk of Norwich, and one of the 
most urbane and obliging, as well as the most reliable, of 

married a New York lady, returned to Norwich, and entered the > ?fqlting 
house of the Ilarveys and Hudsons, Upper King Street. 
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men. His fine full length portrait may be seen in Guild 
Hall. Mrs. Simpson, his second wife, was a very fashion- 
able and popular lady. She was as fond of giving good 
dinners as her admirers were of eating them.' 

The offices where Geoi^e worked were in Tuck's Court, 
St Giles, nearly opposite the old Norfolk Hotel. This 
court is referred to in the opening of WUd Wales in 
connection with the Welsh groom, Lhuyd, who taught 
Borrow the elements of his native tongue, or rather guided 
him in the pronunciation and oral use thereof. Simpson 
and Rackham's place was on the left hand, second door, 
as you enter the archway. The grandson of Mr. Rackham 
now occupies the same premises. 

The future residence of our articled clerk was no longer 
in Willow Lane with his parents, but at Mr. Simpson's, 
whose house was situated in the Upper Close, abutting on 
Tombland. It was an old-fashioned building with gables, 
having a garden in front, and separated from the Close by 
a low wall surmounted by a wooden paling. All around it 
was an open playground for the Grammar School boys, 
who often came and lounged against the paling. The 
house has long since disappeared, and in its room stands 
the fine mansion built by the Rev. John Humfrey, but 
better known as the residence of Mr. John Oddin Ta>-!or. 

The late Archdeacon Groome of Suffolk thus speaks 
of the old spot: — 'As I went to school at Norwich in 18 19. 
I well remember Borrow, no longer a schoolboy, but yet 
crften hanging about the Close, reserved and solitary."^ 

And the Rev. William Drake of Mundesley writes; — 
"I was at the Norwich Grammar School from 1820 to 
1S29, and during [part of] that time George Borrow was 

■ Chunk Heraldry fff Norfalt. ItyE. Karrer, Norwich, 1S9J, iii, p. 30. 

• Letter to the Rev. Mr. Tancock, Aptil 25, 1882. 
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lodging in the Upper Close. ... I recall him very c 
tinctly, because he was fond of chatting with the be 
who used to gather round the railings of his garden, 2 
occasionally he would ask one or two of them to have 
with him. ... I remember him as a tall, spare, da 
complexioned man, usually dressed in black." ^ 

* Eastern Daily Press^ Norwich, September 22, 1892. Ncrvuent 
1888, p. 177. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

(1819-1821.) 

I^w and Languages — William Taylor of Norwich— His Influence on Borrow — 
John Bowring at Norwich — The Translation Mania — John Thomas 
Borrow — Old Crome — Norwich Society of Artists — Death of Crome — 
John studies with Haydon in London. 

With regard to his clerkship and the incidents of his 
daily life in the office, Borrow left a mass of inedited 
matter, for which we can hardly afford to spare so much 
space. We shall therefore be compelled to set aside his 
monologue on physiognomy, and his dialogues with Mr. 
Simpson and the poet Parkinson.^ 

During these five years, in lieu of applying himself to 
the law, the acquisition of languages continued to be his 
favourite pursuit. Heretofore he had studied — I do not 
say learned — seven, viz. Latin, Greek, Irish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and the broken jargon then current in 
England as Gypsy. 

Borrow now began — at first secretly, afterwards quite 
ostentatiously — another series of seven, in this order: Welsh, 
Danish, German, Hebrew, Arabic, Gaelic, and Armenian. 

' These episodes, together with the ** fight " of 1820 between Painter and 
Oliver, must be sought for in a forthcoming edition of Lavengro. 
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His note-book of the time — a small 4to volume which 
possess in his polymicrian handwriting — is filled with hi 
early translations, and with conversations that passed be 
tween him and Levy, his oriental teacher, the " Mousha 
of Lavengro. Here are found the proofs of his activit 
in his versions from Ab Gwilym, the Norse ballad 
German lyrics, the Talmud, the Arab historians Abulfec 
and Abullatif, and the Collection of the Gaelic Ban 
edited by the Stuarts and published at Edinburgh 
1804. 

It would scarcely be profitable to enter into the detai 
of these studies, which rather interest the editing of \ 
writings than the story of his life. Besides, they yield 
smair practical results to philology or literature. K 
Borrow's reputation rests, not on his scholarship, but < 
his remarkable style as a writer of English prose fro 
1 841 to 1862. In language he was mostly self-taught, ai 
without that severe elementary training which lies at t 
foundation of accurate learning, as we understand 
to-day. 

But in quantity, at least, he was prodigious. Befc 
he was eighteen, that is, in March, 1 821, he was report 
to have a knowledge of twelve languages ; and at the a 
of twenty, that is, in 1823, the same authority does i 
scruple to declare that he "translated with facility a 
elegance twenty different languages." * The acquisiti 
of eight distinct tongues in two years is certainly a U 
that is unprecedented in historic times, without the \ 
of a whirlwind. And yet the authority we cite was 
less a personage than William Taylor of Norwich, t 

» Robberds' Life of Taylor, ii. 495, and Taylor's Works of Dr. Say 
p. xl. 
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" Anglo-Germanist " of Romany Rje, and andior of the 
Snn'ey of German Poetry} 

Of Taylor it is fitting to say a word. An anonymous 
writer in the Britannia nevi'spaper of Jane 26, 1851. 
apparently a judge,^ who seems to ha\'e known intimately 
the early career of George Borrow, thus ^)eaks of them 
both:— 

*' About this time [1820] Borrow became arqnaintrd 
with the late William Taylor, perhaps one of the most 
extraordinary men Norwich ever produced ; the early and 
intimate friend of Southey, and who was the first, aocordii^ 
to Lockhart's Life of Scott, to give that great writer a 
taste for poetry by his (Taylor's; spirited and inimitable 
translation of Biirgers well-known ballad, beginning — 

* At break of day frow^ fripiifnl Jrtsmj 
Up started EUancrJ 

** In Borrow, Taylor soon took a great interest and 
became gratuitously tutor to him in German, To show 
his aptness at this time in acquiring languages^ Taylor one 
day said to me, speaking of the different degrees of intelli- 
gence in men : ' I cannot give you a better example to 
explain my meaning than my two pupils ' 'he had another 
besides Borrow, Cooke by name, also a genius in his wa>*. : 
* what I tell Borrow once, he ever remembers : whilst to the 
fellow Cooke I have to repeat the same thing twentv* tinits. 
often without effect ; and it is not from wart of memory 
either, but he will ne\-er be a linguist' At ?»Ir. Taylor's 
table the two pupils were constant guests, where the>' met 
the most intellectual and talented men of XorA'ich, as als^o 
those of note who visited the old c:t>-/ ' 

Mr. Taylor, scholar though he undoubtedly was. hel-: 
certain views that sank deep into the p/ecjl;ar rienta! 

* See IVilliam Tayhr of Sonsich, Eiru .Ztu.iu u <r im E.rAui: ur 
ruufrcn deutschen Litteratur in England z:n G::r^ //rrr/r-V. /ii.-*, Mir 
Niemeyer, 1897, Svo, pp. viii, 71. — Ztuiur. .ur EK,\-:^,rr. /v.;.;,j^^'. 
Heft ii. 

- Thomas Borrow £arch2:n, 2 police iiz^li*_raL:% \yj:.\'.z^ 
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organism of his pupil, and which will only be eradicated, 
if they ever are eradicated at all, through much suffering. 
We shall discover the germs of that unfortunate influence 
cropping up from time to time, leading to temporary dis- 
respect for the most sacred ties, and finally to the brink of 
a suicide's grave.* But the failures and consequent morti- 
fication of the terrible "veiled period" which he disclosed 
to no one, and which he foolishly strove to conceal under 
the specious guise of foreign travel — all those years of 
buffeting with the unclean spirit that had entered him, 
must in plain truth be laid at the door of his Anglo- 
Grermanist friend of 1820-33. 

Hence the bitter language of certain contemporaries 
towards Taylor and Borrow, language which certainly 
could not have been employed if the circumstances above 
reported, added to later facts, had not seemed to justify 
its use. 

Miss Martineau, for example, wrote in this wise:— 
" When we knew Polidori, he was a handsome, harum- 
scarum young man, taken up by William Taylor as William 
Taylor did take up harum-scarum young men, and so 
introduced them into the best society the place afforded 
. . . But matters grew worse in Taylor's old age, when 
his habits of intemperance kept him out of the sight of 
ladies, and he got round him a set of ignorant and con- 
ceited young men who thought they could set the world 
right by their destructive propensities. One of his chief 
favourites was George Borrow, as George Borrow has him- 
self given the world to understand. When this polyglot 
gentleman appeared before the public as a devout agent 
of the Bible Society in foreign parts, there was one burst of 
laughter from all who remembered the old Norwich days."* 

* See letters of January and May, 1824. 

* Autobiography. Ed. by Chapman, i. 82 and 300. See also anothcf 
** burst," on John Bowring, LL.D., in Monthly Revieu\ 1830, p. 408. 
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Again, the Rev. Whitwell Elwin of Booton Rectory, 
editor of the Quarterly Review from 1853 to i860, says : — 
"I never spoke to William Taylor, but have seen him 
scores of times walking slowly and feebly in the streets of 
Norwich. His face was then terribly bloated from drink, 
and he had a look as if his intellect was almost as much 
decayed as his body. This was about 1832." ^ 

And finally, Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie writes: — "The 
Jew 'Mousha' seems to have been a bit of a quack, 
but was the means of introducing Borrow to the one 
great German luminary at that time in England — 
Taylor of Norwich. Taylor was fond of getting hold of 
young men, and, according to orthodox accounts, doing 
them a deal of harm." * 

Sir John Bowring in 1821. 

In 1854 Borrow wrote in a book that did not appear 
till three years later, these lines : — 

" The writer had just entered into his eighteenth year, 
when he met at the table of a certain Anglo-Germanist, 
an individual apparently somewhat under thirty. This 
p)erson, who had lately come from abroad, had published 
a volume of translations, and was looked upon as a kind 
of lion in a small provincial capital." ^ 

The two men referred to in this extract were Taylor 
and Bowring. They both made a deep and abiding im- 
pression on the life of George Borrow, and are well known 
to the modem world. We have already learned something 
of the one ; the other was the " Old Radical " of the 
Romany Rye, This is not the place to review Bowring's 
career, but his name emerges so often and crosses our 

• Letter of February 17, 1887. 

* Eastern Daily Press, Norwich, December 16, 1893. Article entitled 

•* Yesterday's Norwich." 

» Romany Rye, 1857, ii. 359 ; small ed., p. 230. 
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path so strangely, that some preparation for its apparitic 
is due to the reader at this point. 

Sir John Bowring (1792-1872) was a man of no rq[ul 
education, having left school for commerce at the age 
fourteen. After five years spent as a clerk in a count 
town, he went up to London in 181 1 and pursued the sai 
calling in an ampler sphere. He was sent to the Peninsi 
in 181 3 and 18 14 to secure orders for supplying the ani 
and the next year he returned to get his pay for what h 
been supplied. Once more in London, he embarked 
the Mediterranean trade on his own account. He had 
branch house in Gibraltar under the firm name of Bowri 
and Murdock ; the home firm was Bowring and Compai 
Their principal business seems to have been in Herrinj 
In 1819-20 he made an extended Continental tour, visiti 
Spain, France, Belgium, Holland, Russia, Finland, a 
Sweden, reaching London in time to print his Specim 
of Russian Poets, published in December, 1820, but dat 
the following year.* 

In July, 182 1, Bowring had come down to Yarmoi 
to see his friend Alexander, and thence to Norwich to c 
on his business correspondents, Thomas Martineau and S 
William Taylor, always hospitable to strangers, gave 1 
London lion a complimentary dinner at his hoi 
No. 21, King Street. George Borrow was invited to m 
the reputed polyglot fresh from the Continent ; and \ 
Lewis Evans, the fiery Welshman, was likewise a gu( 
Dr. Evans had been a physician of many clasps to 1 
army in Spain during the Peninsular war. The Febru 
previous he had been appointed to the Norfolk and Nonv 

^ Correspondence of Bowring with William Alexander of Yarm< 
from 1822 to 1840, furnished me by the Sothem family of Norwich. 
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Hospital. He was a very irascible man, I am told by 
those who remember him. 

The volume of Russian Poets marked a new departure 
of Bowring's, a plan of life quite distinct from the drud- 
gery and uncertainties of commerce. His aim now was to 
force himself into prominence, if not into eminence, by a 
line of work which he could use as a means to an end, and 
discard as soon as that end was attained — viz. to live on 
government employ and to get into Parliament. The line 
of work consisted of a series of translations into English 
verse of the popular poetry of Europe. For that purpose 
he issued, from 182 1 to 1832, seven or eight volumes at his 
own expense, revealing the supposed treasures of Russian, 
Dutch, Spanish, Polish, Servian, Hungarian, and Bohemian 
song. 

This did not wholly succeed^ but it aided. Bowring 
was talked about, kept before the public, and so got on the 
appointment list. Now when the last of the series appeared 
in the hubbub of 1832, lie turned Whig from the Radical 
that he was, and the Crypto-Radical he ever remained.^ 
Then the plums began to fall. Lord Grey appointed him 
on a foreign commission, and government employs of one 
kind or another followed in regular succession until he had 
betravelled the Continent and the near Orient. This con- 
tinued till 1 841, when he was elected to Parliament for 
Bolton, which paved the way, or rather bridged the gulf, 
to Canton, Hong Kong, and what not. 

Poor Borrow from 1821 fell into the translation snare — 
not as Bowring conceived it, as a step to something better, 

* *• His votes were invariably of a Radical cast." — ** He never voted against 
the Whigs except when the Whigs voted with the Tories." — Lady Bowring' s 
Memorial Volume^ '873. 
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but as a life-absorbing work that would yield him horn 
and fame. During the decade he dallied with it, it brouj 
him only mortification and poverty. Those were his bit 
years. Between Taylor and Bowring a deep chasm yawn 
and Borrow sank into it, as we shall see. 

John Thomas Borrow. 

Leaving George at his desk in Tuck's Court to indu 
in furtive excursions over the flowery meads of literat 
and language, it is meet that we should cast an inquir 
glance at his brother John. 

On the return from Ireland in 1816, John had qui< 
resumed his pallet and brushes under the direction 
" Old Crome." His full pay as lieutenant in the sen 
furnished him with sufficient means to prosecute his 
studies ; and even after the " reduction " in 18 19, his h 
pay secured him a frugal independence. 

His atelier was at his home in Willow Lane, in 
left-hand back room of the second storey, and thither a 
from time to time the indulgent master, slowly mouni 
" the creaking stair," to inspect the work of his enth 
astic pupil. 

In 1804 Crome founded the Norwich Society of Art 
Annual Exhibitions of local drawings and paintings \ 
held from the following year at the Society's hall 
Wrenche's Court (now the Com Exchange), and Catalog 
were printed. From an inspection of these, for whi< 
am under obligations to Mr. James Reeve, Curator of 
Castle Museum, I am able to trace Lieutenant Bon- 
works during the period of his activity in Norwich.^ 

* Catalogue of the Thirteenth [and following] Ejihibition[s\ of the No 
Society of Artists^ consisting of Paintings and Drawings^ now open cU 
great room^ in Sir Benjamin Wrenche^s Court, 1817-24, 4/^. 
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The first time his name appears on these Catalogues is, 
as we should expect, in the Thirteenth Exhibition, corre- 
sponding to the year 



1817. 



No. 2. Snowden (jiV) 



Fourteenth Exhibition, 18 i8. 

XMO* I2a v^UpiQ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

No. 22. Profile-front and three-quarter Portrait of an 

^^ lUwCk ••• ••■ ••• ••• ••• ■•• 

Jk^ 0« ^#^« ^^OYS ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• 

No. 114. Historical Sketch 

No. 162. Satyr's Head ... 

.X^ 0« IwV* XxCSIuS ••• •«• ••« ••• ••• ••• 

Fifteenth Exhibition, 18 19. 

No. 16. Study of a Head 

No. 42.* Christ taken from the Cross, from a small picture 
by Carracci 

No. 57. Paternal Instruction 

No. 154.* Christ and St. John, from a small sketch of 

V aUvl jTKw ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Sixteenth Exhibition, 1820. 
No. 216. Anatomical Study 

Seventeenth Exhibition, 1821. 

No. 2. Portrait of a Gentleman 

No. 3. Portrait of an Officer 

No. 9. Portrait of his Brother 

No. 13. Portrait of Capt. Thomas Borrow 

No. 14. Portrait of a Gentleman 

Twentieth Exhibition, 1824. 

No. 29. Portrait of Mr. G. Borrow 

No. 118. Portrait of Mr. G. C. Spurgeon 

No. 128. Study from Nature 



J, Barrow. 



y. Borrow. 

y. Borrow, 
y. Borrow, 
y. Borrow, 
y. Borrow, 
y. Borrow, 



y, T, Borrow. 

y, T. Borrow, 
y T, Borrow, 

y, T. Borrow, 



y. Borrow, 



y. Borrow, 
y. Borrow, 
y. Borrow, 
y. Borrow. 
y. Borrow, 



y. Borrow, 
y. Borrow, 
y. Borrow. 



In Norwich are still found John's copy of the "Judg- 
ment of Solomon " by David, his " Portrait of a Gentleman," 

' See criticism on these in the Norfolk Chronicle for August 14, 181 9. 
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and one of his brother George. The other of George was 
carried off to Mexico, and of course lost at John's death. 
The portrait of Captain Borrow exists, I am told, at 
Yarmouth. 

Old Crome died April 22, 1821, in the fifty-second year 
of his age. Thus John's studies were interrupted at this 
point, and he resolved to proceed to London and continue 
them under the direction of the well-known painter Ben- 
jamin Robert Haydon. The chidings of Lavengro against 
his brother's abandonment of " Old Crome," are, therefore, 
purely sentimental ; for, the reason of John's departure 
from Norwich was because his master was dead. 

With Haydon, John wrought the latter half of the year, 
and the larger part of 1822 ; then he went to Paris, where 
he spent his time copying in the Louvre. Hearing of his 
father's illness, he hastened home like a dutiful son. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
(1822-1824.) 

CapUun Borrow*s Last Will — " What do you propose to do ? " — Prospects — 
Introspection — Corporation Library — "Olaus" — **Six Foot Three" — 
First Literary Efforts— The Magazines of 1823— Jack Thurtell— The 
Murder of William Weare — Borrow's Moral State. 

During the year 1822 nothing of moment occurred to our 
little group that interests the outside world, but much that 
stirs the hearts of all those who love Borrow — " the unique 
human character." 

The father made his last Will and Testament of a 
Monday, the Eleventh day of February, 1822. What of 
that ? Nothing, only a coincidence ; it was of a Monday, 
the Eleventh day of February, 1793, that the soldier led 
his bride to the altar in the old flint church of East 
Dereham, just twenty-nine years before. He is now sixty- 
three and the whilom bride a matron of fifty. They are 
not old ; but they are no longer young. They are on the 
down-grade of life, with pains and aches as the stations, 
and the terminus will ere long be signalled near a new- 
made grave. Hence, on the day of the Will, the inmates 
of the cottage in Willow Lane were in tears. 

The depressing effect this important act of love and 
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forethought seems to have had on the retired sol 
is marked in Lavengro by a correspondingly toucl 
passage. 

" I wish to ask you a serious question. What do 
propose to do?" 

" To do, father ? " 

" The time for which you were articled to your profesj 
will soon be expired, and I shall be no more." 

" Do not talk so, my dear father ; I have no doubt t 
you will soon be better." 

"Do not flatter yourself; I feel that my days 
numbered. I am soon going to my rest, and I have n 
of rest, for I am weary. There, there, don't weep. T 
will help me as little as they will you. You have not 
answered my question. Tell me what you intend to d 

" I really do not know what I shall do." 

" The military pension which I now enjoy will o 
with my life. The property which I shall leave behind 
will be barely sufficient for the maintenance of your mo 
respectably. Again I ask you what you intend to 
Do you think you can support yourself by your Armei 
or your other acquirements ? " 

** Alas ! I think little at all about it " (i. 349). 

George was eighteen years and seven months ol< 
this critical period. It was a summing up time ; 01 
the tradesmen expressively put it, a time for taking aoo 
of stock. Such epochs come to us all occasionally in 
and it is well to give heed to the lesson they convey, 
the young man summed up his work at this juncture, 
it certainly sounded fair, even to those who know wh 
costs, or did cost then, to pick up a score or two of ton 
out of old books compiled on principles obsolete now, 
with but indifferent instruction. 

"Let me see," said he musing, "what have I k 
already } I have learned Welsh, and have translated 
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Songs of Ab Gwilym, some ten thousand lines, into English 

rhyme. I have also learnt Danish, and have rendered the 

old book of Ballads into English metre. I have learned 

many other tongues, and have acquired some knowledge 

even of Hebrew and Arabic" (i. 315). 

Without pursuing the introspection further, was this 
array of languages and interpretation likely to prove a 
profitable investment ? Would the stock pay a remune- 
rative dividend ? Would it ever pay a dividend at all ? 
That is what the retired soldier wanted to know, and that 
was what the son was obliged to confess he had never 
contemplated. We shall soon enough learn the sad history. 
The next ten years will cover a period of agony that few 
sufferers from the same cause ever survive, without leaving 
deep scars that disfigure the remnant of life. 

The citizens of Norwich in those days were very kind 
to George. The city fathers had given him a free scholar- 
ship in the Grammar School, and while he was articled to 
Simpson and Rackham, they afforded him every advantage 
in their power. Away up under the eaves of Guild Hall 
there was a really fine collection of old folio and quarto 
volumes. They were unused and neglected ; the /oca/e 
was dusty and filled with cobwebs. But it was here in this 
Corporation Library of Norwich that Borrow obtained his 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon and early English, Welsh or 
British, Northern or Scandinavian, learning. The books, 
to the number of three or four thousand, are now all 
carefully arranged in the main hall of the Free Library, 
Duke Street. I have examined them there, and in many 
have discovered the neat young pencilled notes of 
** Lavengro." Among them all I was particularly struck 
with Edmund Lhuyd's Archceologia Britaujiicay 1707 — still 
VOL. I. G 
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a most curious and valuable work for Celtic philol<^[y— 
the Danica Literatura Aniiquissima by Olaus Worn 
1636, of which he was so fond that he adopted the n; 
" Olaus " during the next three years.^ 

The year 1823 was the fifth and last of George Bom 
clerkship, and he began to feel the pressure of neces 
upon him. He must be wise in his own generation ; m 
friends with mammon, whether righteous or unrighte 
that men might receive him into their traffic, if not i 
their houses. 

Still, he knew not yet by experience the shadowy i 
of human existence, and was in consequence very bole 
his opinions. Some verses written by him at this ti 
describing his personal estimate of what should constii 
manly qualities, exhibit his moral condition better t 
pages of dissertation. Miss Martineau's phrase "har 
scarum young men," suggests itself to the mind with < 
siderable appositeness and force when we read the opei 
stanza of his — 



' **I had taken an ancient-looking volume from a shelf, and openii 
discovered that it was an old and favourite author of mine. As I was p( 
over the pages, my friend entered. ... * Are you fond of Non 
Antiquities ? * exclaimed he. — * Yes,* said I, * especially as they are tr 
of by old Olaus here, whose acquaintance I first made amidst the dust 
cobwebs of the Corporation Library of a certain ancient city.* '* — Autog 
MS. LavengrOf ii. 313. 

** For Mr. Borrow a folio copy of Olaus Magnus is expected, and Mi 
is requested to bring its descendent to meet the parent."— ^^Aii Ka 
Geldeston Hall^ to Mrs, G. B., 1849. 

** I have read the road-side Idylls by one of whom I heard much 
common friends when the said * Lavengro * was Olaus^ translating froB 
Danish, one of my favourite tongues, and puzzling not a little the pi 
writer on account of certain extraordinary reports." — George Mit 
Guernsey^ April % 1 85 1. 

Olaus Magnus (f 1568) and Olaus Wonnius (i 588-1654) wrote on Nor 
History and Antiquities. 
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** LINES TO SIX-FOOT-THREE." 

" A lad who twenty tongues can talk, 
And sixty miles a day can walk ; 
Drink at a draught a pint of rum, 
And then be neither sick nor dumb ; 
Can tune a song and make a verse, 
And deeds of Northern kings rehearse ; 
Who never will forsake his friend 
While he his bony fist can bend ; 
And, though averse to brawl and strife, 
Will fight a Dutchman with a knife ; 
O that is just the lad for me, 
And such is honest six-foot-three." * 

At the beginning of the year, Mr. William Taylor 
wrote to Thomas Campbell, editor of Colbum's New 
Monthly^ and to Sir Richard Phillips, editor and proprietor 
of the Monthly Magazine^ introducing young Borrow, for 
the purpose of establishing literary relations between them. 
The reply was apparently favourable on the part of the 
poet and the philosopher. 

In the NrtC Monthly I find but one contribution, a 
rather commonplace version of Schiller's well-known ballad, 
der Taucher, signed G. O. B,, and commencing — 

" Where is the man who will dive for his King 
In the pool as it rushes with turbulent sweep? 
A cup from this surf-beaten jetty I fling, 

And he who will seek it below in the deep, 
And will bring it again to the light of the day, 
As the meed of his valour shall bear it away." • 

Other translations were undoubtedly sent to Mr. 
Campbell, but they do not appear to have been accepted. 
There is only one specimen of these " rejected addresses " 
which I possess, saved probably for the autograph. 

' Komantic Ballads ^ Norwich, 1826, pp. 151-154. Copied in Jiritaunia, 
April 26, 1 85 1. 

- See Chronological Bibliography at the end of this work. 
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**To Tho' Cambell Esq'® — Sir: — I send you 
translations from the old Danish. If they meet with y 
approbation I shall consider myself exceedingly fortun 
If not I shall always remain your grateful and oblige 
G. O, Borrow. — 16, Millman St, Bedford Row." 

The Monthly Magazine, on the other hand, ope 
wide its pages to "Olaus," the Norwich correspond 
In the October number three of his metrical versi 
appeared, exhibiting short pieces from Schiller and 
Swedish poet Lohman. In November there was an orig 
prose article from his pen, entitled " Danish Poetry 
Ballad Writing," with a specimen inserted called the s 
of " Skion Middel." In the same number stands 
translation of Burger's Lenore, consisting of thirty- 
octaves, or two hundred and fifty-six lines.^ This 
probably the worst attempt ever perpetrated on 
"benevolent reader," and, coming after the excel 
performances of Taylor and Scott, was, to say the 1< 
a case of inexcusable presumption. 

Summary : In addition to the original prose article 
find 674 lines of metrical translation by Borrow, prii 
during the year in the two magazines. They emb 
five pieces from the German, one each from the Di 
and Swedish, and two from the Danish. Nearly all 
signed " George Olaus Borrow " in full. 

But this represents only a small portion of his indi 
at this time. He translated Klinger's Fatistus^ Ev; 
Death of Balder^ and a great mass of prose and \ 
that we can only record when it assumes the perma 
form. 

In the month of October all England was shocke 

* See Chronological Bibliography, 
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the dreadful crime committed by John Thurtell, the friend 
of Borrow from 1817 to 1820. After the fight at North 
Walsham between Painter and Oliver, Thurtell failed in 
business, and left Norwich for London. There he indulged 
in the gambling table, and on one occasion was relieved 
of ;^400 by an oily-tongued scoundrel of the name of 
William Weare. Driven to desperation, Thurtell deter- 
mined to be avenged. With two confederates. Hunt and 
Probert, he invited Weare to Elstree, Herts, some fourteen 
miles from town by the Edgeware Road. They drove 
out in two vehicles on the evening of the 24th of October. 
Between eight and nine o'clock they reached Gill's Hill 
Lane, where Thurtell took the life of William Weare. 

The murder was soon discovered, Hunt having turned 
King's evidence and produced the body. Thurtell was 
tried at the Hertford Assizes, January 6th and 7th, 1824, 
and was hanged in front of the jail on the 9th. 

Notwithstanding the shock that George Borrow must 
have experienced by this calamity, no favourable change 
appears to have been produced in his mode of thinking, 
if we may judge by the letters of January 20th and 
February 13th, 1824, which he wrote to his friend Roger 
Kerrison, then in London. 

In the first, he says : " I have again been laid up with 
that detestable complaint which destroys my strength, 
impairs my understanding, and will in all probability send 
me to the grave, for I am much worse than when you saw 
me last But if ever my health mends, and possibly it 
may by the time my clerkship expires [March 30th], I 
intend to live in London, write plays, poetry, etc., abuse 
religion, and get myself prosecuted, for I would not for an 
ocean of gold remain any longer than I am forced in this 
dull and gloomy town." At the close he declares his 
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affection for Kerrison to be far greater " than parent 
relation, or even than the God whom bigots would t 
him to adore." 

The second epistle clearly proves that this lament 
state of mind was not reciprocated on the part of 
friend, who wrote expressly "thanking God that he 
well and happy ; " for, says Borrow in reply : " You 
you are well and happy, and ' thank God for it * — bel 
me, no one joins more sincerely in that thanksgiving 
myself" Georgius had evidently received a salutary \ 
for his Taylorian declaration of faith. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

(1824.) 

l^th of Captain Borrow — End of George's Clerkship— Goes to London — Sir 
Richard Phillips — The Monthly Magazine— ■'i\i<t Universal Review — 
Newgale Lives and Trials— Th^ Publisher's Philosophy — ^John's Visit — 
The Artbt Hajrdon and the Ex-Mayor's Portrait — Morbid Melancholy 
— Friendship of Kerrison. 

Captain Thomas Borrow's work was done. With the 
arrival of his elder son, his last wish seemed to be gratified. 
He began to fail rapidly, and about half-past four o'clock 
of the morning of Saturday, February 28th, 1824, the old 
soldier passed away with his little family around him. He 
was sixty-five years and three months old, and had served 
forty-six years in the army. 

He was buried on Thursday, March 4th, in the church- 
yard of St. Giles, by the rector of the parish, the Rev. C. F. 
Millard. Obituaries appeared in the Norwich Mercury and 
Norfolk Chronicle of Saturday, the 6th of March. The 
same day AUday Kerrison wrote to his brother in 
London : — 

" You will be surprised to hear of Capt. Sorrow's death. 
He died last Saturday, Feby. 28th. It will be a shocking 
thing for George and John. I intend calling upon George 
to-morrow ; I did not like to before Mr. Borrow was buried." 
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George Borrow's age at this crisis was twenty years 
eight months. His clerkship would expire in thirty- 
days. His mother, now in her fifty-third year, inher 
the little property left by her husband, which scar 
yielded an annual income of ;£^ioo. The Will reserve 
certain amount " for the maintenance and education of 
younger son during his minority;" but that minority wc 
cease on the 5th of July, four months later. 

It was, therefore, quite urgent that he should decid< 
once what he would do — a matter which, as we have si 
he had already anticipated by his contributions to 
magazines, and by his January letter to Roger Kerrij 
He would go to the great city where his brother \» 
before him in 1821. He would be literally "cast on 
world of London by the death of his father." * 

Whether Borrow had done much or little in the 1 
his articles with Simpson and Rackham regularly expi 
on the 30th day of March, 1824. He was then legal! 
free man for the first time in five years, although he 
exercised an effective liberty of action from the hour 
signed his contract. He felt the dimidium facti of Hor 
and that somehow success was contingent on his prompt < 
from Norwich. Hence he was all ready to start. His e 
lasting translations from Ab Gwilym, his Ancient So 
of Denmark, " closely written over in a singular hai 
and his version of FausUis, each parcel tied up ne; 
with red tape, had all been carefully, lovingly, laid a^ 
in the small green box. In his haste to ^^ begin** he retail 
but a single day for " the dull gloomy town," to pa; 
round of calls and drop a last word to admiring friei 
who thought him a very prodigy of learning. 

' Romany RyCy ii. 246 ; small ed. p. 187. 
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le next evening, Thursday, April ist, 1824, Borrow 
farewell to his mother and brother in the yard of the 
Vngel Inn " (now the Royal), and mounted to his out- 
eat on the Ipswich Mail — " night-coach for London, 
jh in fourteen hours." Just then there was a cry for 
rge," and Allday Kerrison came running in with a 

for Roger, to economize postage. That letter, still 
nt, has preserved to us the exact date of the departure 
Norwich.* At last, precisely at five o'clock, the 
e emerged from under the arch, with sparks and 
r, into the Market Place ; dashed through Upper 
larket, round the comer into Rampant Horse Street, 

another into St Stephen's, and so out on the high- 
o Stratton, Ipswich, Colchester, and Chelmsford, 
fter travelling all night, the coach and its Jehu drove 
own, halted a little at the door of the " Spread 
," Gracechurch Street, and then wheeled into the 
of the "Swan with Two Necks," on the comer of 
Lane. The only indication now existing of this 
IS old balconied inn, is a picture of the sign attached 
: wall of a railway office. Lad Lane has long since 
swallowed up by Gresham Street, midway between 
Dst-Office and the Bank of England.^ 
ir young adventurer betook himself to his lodgings 
X 16, Millman Street, Bedford Row, where Roger 

' I Jay to Roger : April isf, 1824. — **I will not lose the opportunity of 
s going to London, to write to you. ... I do not know how I 
able to learn Spanish, now George has gone. ... I hope George 
ceed in London." 

'ay to Roger: April nth, — "You did not say in your letter whether 
Borrow got up [to town] safely, and how he is. I hope he is well and 
ible ; remember me kindly to him, and tell him I shall expect to hear 
n soon." 
ire's Walks in London, 1883, i* 267. 
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Kerrison lived, who is the "acquaintance" coldly i 
tioned in Lavengro (ii. 3). It was the first time he 
ever been away from home, and he felt what it m 
to be alone in a great metropolis. Full of courage, ] 
ever, he reviewed his literary treasures in the little g 
box, selected one or two of them, and sallied forth. 

Sir Richard Phillips, the author, editor, and publL 
resided in Tavistock Square. Thither Borrow now 1 
his steps with his ballads under his arm, and a lett< 
introduction from William Taylor in his pocket. 

The interview I need not repeat ; it is fully det 
elsewhere. Sir Richard received him cordially enoug 
first, and introduced him to Mr. Bartlett, his accoun 
the snuff-taking ** TaggarL" But when Phillips unders 
that the poor boy had come up to town to earn his li 
by his talents, he assumed a different tone. He dec! 
the proffered manuscripts on the ground that nobody w 
read them, a supposition that was probably correct. N 
over, he disclosed the bitter fact that he had retired : 
publishing altogether. However, he invited Georg 
dinner for the following Sunday, the 4th of ApriL 

Sir Richard Phillips* remark was true. Sorrow's 
appointment might have been anticipated three mc 
before, if he had observed a paragraph in the Jan 
number of the Monthly Magazine} 

Thus then George found that the gentleman on w 
he solely depended for employment had laid aside 1 
ness, reserving to himself only the magazine, an 

* Vol. Ivi. p. 576. — **The Editor, having retired from his comn 
engagements and removed from his late house of business in New 1 
Street, communications should be addressed to the appointed Pubi 
[the Whit takers] ; but personal interviews of Correspondents and intc 
persons may be obtained at his private residence in Tavistock Square.*' 
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review which he had just established for his son 
Richard. 

The interview closed with a recommendation to write 
something in the style of the Dairyman's Daughter ^ by Legh 
Richmond. George took his leave, and made a tour about 
the town. His pursuit of a copy of the book in question, 
with other episodes omitted from the printed text of Laven- 
grOy must be sought for in a future edition of that work. 

At the dinner on Sunday, Borrow met Richard, the 
publisher's eldest son, with his wife, to whom he had been 
married some fourteen months, though spoken of as quite 
a recent event.* The practical outcome of the conference 
was an engagement to write critical notices of new books 
for the " Oxford Review'^ to compile six volumes of 
** Newgate Lives and Trials'' and to translate into German 
PhiUips' " Philosophy r 

Of course, each one of these titles, which I have pur- 
posely treated with quotation marks, is wrongly and wrong- 
fully given in Lavengro — to vent a little spleen on 
Sir Richard, who was under no obligation to furnish his 
applicant any work at all. Let us consider them seriatim, 

I. The " Oxford Reviezv'' was The Universal Revieiv ; 
or^ Chronicle of tlu Literature of all Nations, The first 
number came out in March, 1824, and the sixth and last 
in January, 1825 — the whole forming two volumes in 8vo. 
It consists solely of book notices and indexes, without pre- 
faces or preliminaries of any kind. The ostensible editor 
was young Phillips ; but the real chief (though sub rosd) 
was William Gifford, editor of the Quarterly Review 
from 1809 to September, 1824. He was the translator of 
" Quintilian " (read fuvcnal), large numbers of whose 

* Monthly Magazine, March I, 1823, p. 181 — "Marriages." 
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third edition (1817) lay on the floor when " Lavenj 
called on him with the publisher. 

2. The true title of the " Newgate Lives^^ was Celdn 
TrialSy as fully given in our Chronological Bibliog^ph> 

3. Sir Richard Phillips* ''Philosophy'' was his work 
Physics, entitled the Proximate Causes of tlie Matt 
Phenomena of the Universe, the first English edition 
which appeared, I believe, in 1821. Borrow foolishly c 
sented to undertake the translation of this treatise i 
German — a task for which he was in no wise fitted, eil 
by a scientific education or sufficient knowledge of 
language, alone obtainable for such advanced work b 
long residence in the country where it is spoken. 
course his effort was a total failure. The version 
subsequently made by natives, and published at Stutt) 
in 1826. In that form the book is intelligible enougb 
spite of Borrow's criticism of its original style. ^ 

While he proceeded with his new duties, we s! 
resume the story of his London life, in so far as we ki 
it from the original sources in our possession.* 

One morning early George came down to his st 
and found his brother sitting by the fire. It was the 2 
of April.^ John had come up to town on a commis 
from the municipal Board of Norwich to see the ai 
Haydon with reference to painting a full-length port 

* Ueber die ndchsien Ursachcn der materiellen Erscheinungen da 
varsums. Von Sir Richard Philipps. Nach dem Englischen beaxbeite 
General v. Theobald und Prof. Dr. Lebret. Mit Stein-Tafeln. Stntl 
bey Job. Fried. Stein-Kopf. 1826, 8vo., pp. xxxii, 429. 

' It is to be understood that we are writing parallel with an autobiogn 
but that we are by no means depending upon or consulting its printed 
known form for information. Let this be kept in mind till the autumn 
year 1825, when that work comes to an end. Thence we advance, as b« 
on documentary evidence alone. 

* Correspondence, 1824. 
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of Robert Hawkes, who had been Mayor of that city two 
years before. Occasionally when a mayor had been very 
popular, he was honoured with having his portrait hung 
up in St Andrew's Hall. Hawkes was the thirty-eighth 
ex-mayor so honoured in the past one hundred years 
(1721-1822). John Borrow himself had been invited by 
the committee to execute the work ; but, distrusting his 
own abilities, he referred them to Haydon. He was there- 
fore directed to write the artist, propose to him the job, 
and ascertain his lowest price. This he did ; the letter is 
dated April 26th, 1824. The answer was received on the 
28th ; hence John's visit to London to arrange the terms 
and other details with his quondam master. The result 
of his interview with Haydon was consigned in the letter 
to Ex-Mayor Hawkes, dated London, April 29th. 

George accompanied his brother to the house of the 
** Painter of the Heroic," who lived at this time near the 
Marble Arch, at No. 58, Connaught Terrace, Edgeware 
Road — a long way from Borrows lodgings. The original 
letters on this whole transaction were preserved by Haydon 
in his Journals, and were kindly placed at my disposition 
by his grand-daughter. They are interesting as illustrating 
Lavengro, but cannot be given here. 

The portrait was finished in July. It still hangs where 
it was placed seventy-three years ago, over the vestibule as 
you enter the Hall. It is in a bad position and a worse 
light ; but even so, you can distinguish a burly figure in 
short legs, buried in the gorgeous robes and trappings of 
an English mayor, emerging from the Norman arch of 
the Cathedral door. It is all perfectly described in 
Lavengro} The wonderful accuracy of the whole cpivxJc 
so struck Mr. Elwin, the writer of an article on Torn 

' 11. pp. 93-95 
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Taylor's Haydon in the Quarterly Review^ that he w* 
forced to exclaim in this wise : — 

"We find in Mr. Borrow's remarkable story, a chaptc 
entitled 'The Historical Painter/ in which it is impossibl 
not to recognize Haydon ; and, whatever there be c 
reality in other portions of that extraordinary work, th 
light afforded by these journals enables us to pronounc 
that the picture given of him — which we first read as 
comic exaggeration — is minutely correct, and not one jo 
more ludicrous than the living original." * 

At this period, both before and some time after John' 
visit, George was troubled with his ever-recurring fits c 
despondency or morbid melancholia, which at last assume 
the alarming symptoms of a monomania* He was con 
stantly threatening suicide. We find more or less vagui 
accounts of this strange malady in his autobic^^phy- 
first in the winter of 1818-19, and again in his encamp 
ment, about the date of his encounter with the "Flyinj 
Tinker." In these two cases he calls it "The Fear ;" bu 
later in life, the title he uniformly adopts to characterize i 
is " The Horrors." Under this name it is frequently men 
tioned in his correspondence with his mother. He had ai 
attack at Hamburg in 1833, at St Petersburg in 1834, anc 
another in Jan. '54, while visiting his kindred in Cornwall 
His friends at Penquite attributed it to the lingering effecti 
of Mrs. Heame's drows, which is certainly an error. Th< 
earliest mention of the ailment antedates 1825, the peria 
of the poisoning, by six or seven years. 

But returning to the crisis now under consideration, 1 
possess an autograph slip written in a tremulous hand in May 
1824, which I found among the papers of Mr. Kerrison*! 
estate in 1896, and which is here reproduced in facsimile:— 

* Quarterly Raicw for September, 1853, p. 574. 
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Kerrison became frightened lest he should be involved 
in a tragic occurrence, and that his innocence might be 
difficult to establish. He therefore hastily transferred his 
quarters from Millman Street, Bedford Row, to Litchfield 
Street, Soho, and justified his action to his brother Allday 
and his friend John Borrow by the two letters of May 26th 
and 28th respectively. The one to John suggests that, as 
Geoi^e intends to go to Norwich on the 31st to get some 
of his books, he had better manage to keep him there for 
a few weeks, lest, should he return at once, as he intends, 
he again make some attempt to destroy himself, when he 
finds that he is alone. That from his threatening suicide 
repeatedly, and his violent and frequent fits of desperation, 
he had rendered Roger very uneasy, so that he found it 
utterly impossible to live any longer in the same lodgings 
with him, and had accordingly changed them. He finally 
cautions John not to show the letter to any one, not even 
to Mr. Taylor or Mrs. Borrow. 

Allday answered his brother on the 28th, and although 
he expressed true sorrow to learn what had been stated 
about George, he approved the " precautions " Reefer had 
taken in changing his residence. 

The fears of Borrow's friends (?) were not realized, 
although they abandoned him at a crisis when he most 
needed their kindly offices. We hear no more of the 
Kerrisons, except once, ten years after, when Allday wrote 
from Mexico to inform Mrs. Borrow of the circumstances 
attending John's death at Guanajuato.^ 

^ Another episode in the London life of Borrow is given in my editioD 
of Lavengro^ " Portobello," or " the Irish Patriot." 
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CHAPTER X. 

(1825.) 

The Break with Sir Richard— The Celebrated Trials— Faustus—Czxoh Diet 
— Greenwich Fair — "A Tale Wanted" — The Authenticity of Joseph 
Sell — The Gypsy Tramp — Its Chronology and Topography — " Loquitur 
Petulengro.' 



)) 



Sir Richard Phillips is represented as incapable of 
comprehending the reason why an Englishman who had 
been introduced to him as a first-rate German scholar 
should not be at the same time a first-rate German writer. 
Consequently he became highly indignant to find that 
certain natives who looked over Sorrow's version of the 
publisher's Philosophy^ were utterly unable to unravel the 
sense thereof. Of course, the deduction was rapid and 
crushing, that Taylor was no judge of the competency of 
his pupil, and that the pupil — to use his own favourite 
expression — had been " much over-valued ; " for, evident 
it was — did not the Teutons say as much ? — that the 
translator of the Philippian Philosophy "knew nothing of 
German." 

The ebullition on the part of the author of A Million 
of Facts was aggravated by the sudden drying up of the 
sources that fed the Universal Review, so that in Januar\', 
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1825, it expired with its sixth number. When, there 
the Celebrated Trials appeared on the 19th of Marcl 
relations, literary and sumptuary, had come to an 
between Sir Richard and his discomfited editor. 

For Borrow had edited the Celebrated Trials — with 
scissors, it is true, and a little pen-work here and tl 
and at the beginning and end of each article, to mal 
fit in its place, or to adapt it to his purpose ; but 
wrote nothing, not even the introductions, which are b 
full of the ideas and style of his sulphurous chief 
patron.* How could it be otherwise? For, to hun 
and down obscure bookstalls for originals, to rejuve 
obsolete texts, abridge diffuse and irrelevant matter, 
correct the press for all these 3600 pages gathered 
printed in less than one year, would it not even ; 
without any composition, be regarded as expeditious w 

True the magazine hints at excursions among vai 
continental languages for foreign materials; but who 
not know that the stories of Ravaillac, the Marchic 
de Brinvilliers, Urbain Grandier, and Counts Strue 
and Brandt, were as familiar in English as in their 
countries, though rare in all 1 

At all events, the Celebrated Trials form, as the < 
piler affirms in Romany Rye^ a " wonderful work," fu 

' Monthly Magazine^ Ivii. 537 (July I, 1824).— ** A selection of the 
remarkable Trials and Criminal Cases is printing. Mr. Borrow, the . 
has availed himself of all the resources of the English, German, Frend 
Italian languages,'' etc. 

New Monthly Magazine^ xii. 368 (August, 1824). — ** Mr. Borrow 
Editor." 

Romany Rye (1857), ed. 1888, p. 16,—*^ Newgate Lives and Tr\ 
wonderful work, which I edited some months ago." 

MS. Autobiog,^ 1862. — ** He prepared an edition of the Newgate Cil 
a book, from the careful study of which, he has often been heard to sa 
he first learned to write genuine English." 
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instructive and most entertaining reading. The title and 
description will be found elsewhere. 

Another book brought out by Borrow a month later 
(April 1 8th), was his translation of Klinger's Fausttis, first 
published at St Petersburg in 1791. The author of this 
worthless book was the German Friedrich Maximilian 
von Klinger (1753-1831). It was translated at Norwich 
in 1822 and 1823. The Preface is dated "Norwich, April, 
1825." The month and year were alone changed on 
printing the last sheet That the version was made by 
Borrow is proved by the MantlUy Magazine (Ivii. 537) 
and by the letter of September, 1825. 

Among the notices of the FausUiSy we shall quote only 
one, that of the Literary Gazette ^ : — 

** This is another work to which no respectable publisher 
ought to have allowed his name to be put The political 
allusion and metaphysics, which may have made it popular 
among a low class in Germany, do not sufficiently season 
its lewd scenes and coarse descriptions for British palates. 
We have occasionally publications for the fireside, — these 
are only fit for the fire," etc. 

Borrow now " began to be in want" But his case was 
far worse than that of the prodigal, for his father was 
dead, and the majority since then attained, excluded him 
from any claim on the estate, even if its exiguity did not 
discourage all expectations from that quarter. There 
seemed to be no other recourse than to persevere feeding 
on the husks inherited from Sir Richard, unless he 
could discover something more palatable than carving out 
sad lives with the shears. Yet once more he wrote letters, 
visited publishers, and exhibited his wares. 

* July 16, 1825, p. 461. 
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It was all in vain. Meanwhile the sovereigns 
crumbled to shillings, and the shillings were fast 
solving into pence. And then ? A Frenchman \i 
have thrown himself from the bridge. Ah ! but nc 
Anglo-Saxon. The situation was just getting interes 

So it came to pass that on the I2th day of ] 
nearly four months after his break with Phillips, the i 
of roaming seized him, and he indulged in a long t 
fuori le mura^ or, in plain English, beyond the S3 
perimeter. In short, he tramped all the way to Grecni 
Blackheath, and Shooter's Hill to attend the annual 1 
Towards night he returned to town, and on his way i 
a notice stuck up in a bookseller's window that to him 
a straw, and he caught at it. A novel or a tale was i 
wanted. Could he write one ? Yes, he thought he o 
even on eighteenpence. What should be the subjec 
** Colonel B. ? " In one of the volumes of the Celebi 
Trials he had inserted the narrative of " Thomas B 
generally called Colonel Blood, who stole the Crown 
the Tower of London, 1671."* If the fellow had 
off with the jewel, there might have been material I 
short tale. As it was, our hero resolutely determine 
sit down, then and there, and write the Life and Adven 
of Joseph Sell the Great Traveller, 

We now come to the crucial test. If all the re 
Lavengro is strictly true, why not this Life of f 
Selly and the nomadic episode that is the result 
So far everything has been verified and the date I 
by reliable records. Only names have been distorte 

' Thome's Handbook to the Environs of London^ 1876, p. 48. — F< 
Afa^atine^ 1 85 1, xliii. p. 278. Article by Sir Wm. Stirling Maxwell. 
"• Vol. ii. 348-354. 
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substituted — the Oxford Review^ the Newgate Lives and 
Trials, the Publisher's Philosophy; but they have been 
identified. Tredinnock was put for Trethinnick, Petre- 
ment for Perfrement, Philoh for Philo, Ardry for Arden, 
Tagg^ for Bartlett, Joey's for Charlie's, Isopel for Eliza- 
beth, Jasper for Ambrose, etc. ; but registers, newspapers, 
and the autc^raph MSS. correct them. There were 
Sells at Norwich ; their great artist was John Sell Cotman. 
The fact that Mrs. Borrow rejected the work and the 
episode with scorn, is of no consequence whatever. She 
knew nothing of her husband's Sturm und Drang period, 
for she never saw him till the end of 1832, and he kept 
his own counsel touching his early struggles. Witness the 
"Veiled Era." How many times, while Lavengro was 
on the stocks, did Richard Ford by his letters implore 
him to " lift the veil from over those seven years ! " That 
signified the unrevealed mystery lying between 1825 and 
1833, exclusive of those years. Hence all that preceded 
and followed, from 1826 backward and 1832 forward, was 
known and acknowledged. Hence the Gypsy tramp of 
May to August, 1825, was in the main authentic. Please 
to trust the present writer in the undocumented part, as 
you must trust him in the rest that is abundantly authenti- 
cated. In the end, when all the data lie before you, you 
will come to know the man. The only key to his methods, 
as well as to his heart, is sympathy. 

Returning to the Life of foseph Sell, a great deal 
has been said and written to prove that it was an imagi- 
nary, an apocryphal book. It has been sought for, but 
in vain, because it was not a book at all, and the author 
of it never said that it was. It is expressly stated to 
have been a tale in a collection or series of such, written 
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by various authors — Christmas stories possibly — that i 
have been issued with ah advanced date, as the Bibl 
Spain was — in this case, 1826. Mr. Borrow himself 
not see the work, and knew not under what general 1 
the "Collection" was published. He sold the MS. 
left town, and did not return to London in more tha 
twelvemonth. The kind of volumes to examine for it in 
British Museum may be found announced in the Mon 
Literary Advertiser for 1825 and 1826. Such are — 

" The Literary Magnet. — The Phantasmagoria^ 
Sketches of Life and Literature, — Watts' Literary Souvi 
— The Forget Me Not. — Tlie Amulet. — Tales of t/ie V\ 
and Wonderful^'* etc 

I believe that Borrow wrote such a tale ; that it fori 
part of a series, but under what name I dare not say, 
the original autograph gives only foseph SelL 

With this view of the case we shall proceed, conceit 
the whole history to be genuine, and shall present the cl 
nology of the remainder of the year as we understand il 

On the 13th of May, 1825, then, Geot^e Borrow be 
to write the Life of foseph Selly which he finishes on 
1 8th. On the 20th he disposes of the manuscript, 
abandons London on the 22nd, "after a little more 1 
a year's residence" (April 2nd, 1824, to May 22nd, li 
From London he proceeds to Amesbury in Wiltsl 
which he reaches May 23rd ; visits Stonehenge, the Roi 
Camp, and Salisbury.^ The 26th he leaves Salisbury, 

' " I thought, for instance, that a dwarfish aged dame, fuU of wi 
espUgUrie^ only spoke figuratively when she talked of thy tinkeringy Sh 
the Petulengro ! Was the Wiltshire funny old faery parsoness mistaken 
she tossed her head so majestically and hinted at mad freaks that 
peopled three of my nights, old friend, with phantoms of delight ? " — ( 
Alitivier^ Guermey^ to G, B.^ April g, 1 85 1. 
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travels towards the north-west. On the 30th he had been 
walking four days in a northerly direction when he arrives 
at the inn where he meets the author with whom he passes ^ 
the night On the 31st he purchases the pony and cart 
of Jack Slingsby, whom he saw at Tamworth when he 
*'was little more than a child." ^ June ist he is in a^ 
dingle in Shropshire. On the Sth he is visited by Leonora, 
and the Sth is "drabbed" with the manricli (cake) of 
Mrs. Heame.^ He is saved by the opportune arrival of 
Peter Williams. Passes Sunday, June 12th, and the follow- 
ing week with the Welsh preacher and his wife Winifred. 
On the 2 1 St he departs with his itinerant hosts towards 
the old Welsh border — Montgomery.® Turns back with 
Ambrose Petulengro. Settles in Mumber Lane, Stafford- 
shire, near Willenhall. My informant of Dudley caused it 
to be found, and wrote as follows : — 

" * Mumper's Dingle ' still exists in the neighbourhood 
of Willenhall, though it does not seem to be well known, 
as a native had to make inquiries about it. Willenhall 
itself is one of the most forlorn-looking places in the 
Black Country, ranking second to Darlaston, I should 
think." ^ 

Sorrow's fight with the Flaming Tinman must have 
occurred about the end of June. In the course of July he 

* The regiment was at Tamworth from April 28th to May 3rd, 18 12, 
according 10 the records of the W.N.M. George was nearly nine years old. 

' In 1854 he tells his Cornish kinsfolk that he had been poisoned in his 
youth by a gypsy, thus confirming this account. — See letters, 1854. 
' The autograph Lcevengro speaks of the proximity of the Severn, 

* "Mumber" is the name given on the Admiralty map, and that is the 
true one, meaning ** Great Bog " (Welsh : mawn fazur; Irish : moin mhor). 
The Gypsies and other people of their class changed the word into one more 
familiar to them, viz. mumper, which signifies a low tramp. For a descrip- 
tion of the place in Borrow's time, sec Lavettgro, iii. 185-187 ; sm. ed. p. 260. 
\V. H. Duignan, Esq., of Walsall, is the author of the etymon ** Great Bog.'' 
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speaks of having published the Newgate Lives "s 
months ago." 

As for the horse, bought of the innkeeper with borro 
money and sold at a large advance, I have no reasoi 
consider the story a fiction. Long before Romatiy . 
or even Lavengro, was written, that is, in December, i 
Petulengro visited Oulton, and held an interview ^ 
Mr. Borrow, on his paddock, in the presence of Sidi Ha 
milk and Hayim Ben 'Attar (the son of Perfumes). I 
even then, fifteen years before Romany Rye emerge< 
the light of day, this passage in their conversation : — 

" I suppose you have not forgot how, fifteen [sevent 
years ago, when you made horse-shoes in the little di: 
by the side of the great north road, / lent you fifty coi 
(guineas) to purcftase the wonderful trotting cob of the 
keeper with the green Newmarket coat^ which three i 
[weeks .?] after you sold for two hundred',^ ^ 

Here are inaccuracies, exaggerations, perhaps ; but 
underlying/?^/, stated in 1842, could not have been ra; 
factured in 1853-54, when that part of Romany Rye 
written. 

The Horse Fair at Horncastle we know was held i 
the I ith to the 21st of August.^ 

" There are now," says Weir, " three fairs held 
annually. . . . The second, which terminates on the 
of August, has long been celebrated as the largest fai; 
horses in the kingdom, perhaps it may be said in the w 
It continues about ten days [hence began on the i 
. . . To this fair are brought for sale horses of all 
scriptions from every part of the kingdom, to the nui 

* Zincaliy second ed. 1843, ii. 146*. Sec also Wild Wales^ iii. 347, 
sm. ed. 307, 308. 

* Weir's History of Horncastle, London, 1820, p. 40. 
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of many thousands ; and besides the most extensive dealers 
of the country, there are to be found in the fair purchasers 
from different parts of the continent of Europe and even 
from America." 

An important landmark as to time is found in the 
Romany Ry^s reference to the projected railway movement, 
while he is at the inn on the journey to Lincolnshire. The 
British Almanac says : — " As early as 1825, the advantages 
of railway communication were beginning to dawn on the 
world." ^ And the Athenaimt declares that the first road 
in England was that between Darlington and Stockton, 
opened in September, 1825.^ 

As to the remarkable character introduced into Laven- 
gro and Romany Rye under the name of Isopel Bemers, 
I have no light from the MSS. of George Borrow, save 
the following fragment, which perhaps I ought to have sup- 
pressed. I am sorry if it dispel any illusions : — 

( Loquitur Petulengro) : " My mind at present rather 
inclines towards two wives. I have heard that king Pharaoh 
had two, if not more. Now, I think myself as good a man 
as he ; and if he had more wives than one, why should not 
I, whose name is Petulengro .^" 

*" But what would Mrs. Petulengro say ? " 

"Why, to tell you the truth, brother, it was she who 
first put the thought into my mind. She has always, you 
know, had strange notions in her head, gorgiko notions, I 
suppose we may call them, about gentility and the like, and 
reading and writing. Now, though she can neither read 
nor write herself, she thinks that she is lost among our 
people and that they are no society for her. So says she 
to me one day, * Pharaoh,' says she, * I wish you would 
take another wife, that I might have a little pleasant com- 
pany. As for these here, I am their betters.' — * I have no 
objection,' said I ; * who shall it be t Shall it be a Cooper 

» 1843, P- 69. "^ 1836, pp. 67-70. 
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or a Stanley ? * — ' A Cooper or a Stanley ! ' said she, ' 
a toss of her head, ' I might as well keep my pre 
company as theirs ; none of your rubbish ; let it I 
gorgie}- one that I can speak an idea with * — that was 
word, I think. Now I am thinking that this here Bes 
yours would be just the kind of person both for my 
and myself. My wife wants something gargiko^ sometl 
genteel. Now Bess is of blood gorgious ; if you doub 
look in her face, all full of pawtto ratter^ white bl 
brother ; and as for gentility, nobody can make except 
to Bess's gentility, seeing she was bom in the workh< 
of Melford the Short, where she learned to read and w 
She is no Irish woman, brother, but English pure, and 
father was a farmer. 

" So much as far as my wife is concerned. As for my 
I tell you what, brother, I want a strapper ; one who 
give and take. The Flying Tinker is abroad, vom 
vengeance against us all. I know what the Flying Tir 
is, so does Tawno. The Flying Tinker came to our ca 
'Damn you all,' says he, *ril fight the best of you 
nothing.' — * Done ! ' says Tawno, ' I'll be ready for yoi 
a minute.' So Tawno went into his tent and came 
naked. ' Here's at you,' says Tawno. Brother, Ta^ 
fought for two hours with the Flying Tinker, for two wl 
hours, and it's hard to say which had the best of it or 
worst. I tell you what, brother, I think Tawno had 
worst of it Night came on. Tawno went into his 1 
to dress himself and the Flying Tinker went his way. 

" Now suppose, brother, the Flying Tinker comes u 
us when Tawno is away. Who is to fight the Fl) 
Tinker when he says : * D — n you, I will fight the 1 
of you ' ? Brother, I will fight the Flying Tinker for 
pounds ; but I couldn't for less. The Flying Tinker ; 
big man, and though he hasn't my science, he weighs 
stone heavier. It wouldn't do for me to fight a man 
that for nothing. But there's Bess who can afford to fi 
the Flying Tinker at any time for what he's got, 
that's three ha'pence. She can beat him, brother ; I 
five pounds that Bess can beat the Flying Tinker. K 

' Text gives gorgio^ which is masculine. 
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I marry Bess, I'm quite easy on his score. He comes 
our camp and says his say. ' I won't dirty my hands 
th you/ sa)rs I, ' at least not under five pounds ; but 
re's Bess who'll fight you for nothing.* I tell you what, 
>ther, when he knows that Bess is Mrs. Pharaoh, he'll 
ht shy of our camp ; he won't come near it, brother. He 
ows Bess don't like him, and what's more, that she can 
k him. He'll let us alone ; at least I think so. If he 
es come, I'll smoke my pipe whilst Bess is beating the 
/ing Tinker. Brother, I'm dry, and will now take a cup 
ale." 
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THE VEILED PERIOD. 

(1826-1833.) 



CHAPTER XI. 
(1826.) 

The Publication of the Romantic Ballads ^ Norwich, 1826. 

We have thus far been less explicit than we should 
liked, had it not been for the consciousness that we 
treading a beaten path ; so that much of our work 
assumed, however unjustly, the appearance of a confi 
tion of another's narrative, rather than an exhibitio 
the results of original investigation. 

But now that the early career of Lavengro and 
alias Romany Rye, as contained in the five volume 
named, has come to an abrupt close, we are free to 
the footsteps of his further peregrinations, without I 
compelled to apologize for the vagaries, or to discuss 
mysteries, of his peculiar methods in autobiography. 

The conclusion of Romany Rye left George Boi 
just entered upon his twenty-third year, on the road 
Spalding to Lynn and Norwich in the autumn of ] 
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^hat date the public heard no more of his move- 
till the Bible in Spain revealed him for an instant on 
Y to Russia.^ In his intercourse with Richard Ford, 
ed this interval of seven or eight years the ** Veiled 
" which he intended to keep secret in his autobio- 

then in preparation, and which he did keep secret 
ter. Hence the abrupt termination of Romany Rye, 

very brink of the chasm. 

Ford visited the Oulton recluse in the month of 
y, 1844, when the first volume of the manuscript 
^0 had just been concluded. There and then, 
privacy of the summer house, the resolution with 
to the suppression was disclosed for the only time, 
supposing that the period to be ignored embraced 
r's early travels over Europe and the East, more 
inted at in the Bible and Gypsies of Spain, laboured 
) dissuade him from taking so fatal a step. For the 
^o of that day contemplated no Romany Rye, but 

from 1825 to 1833 and a sudden emergence with 
ble Society. Thus the Bible in Russia would have 
ied Laveiigro, and the Bible in Spain would have 

on to the Bible in Russia^ presenting a record from 
o 1840 — a record with a mystery of seven stars, the 
ite symbolism of Lavengro? Circumstances disturbed 
etty scheme, and Russia was never written. 

Ford wrote Borrow in February, 1844: ** I have 
:hought of the eight years over which you propose to 
L curtain. This is worth reconsideration. No doubt 

excite a mysterious interest, but then it is open tc) 

was in a steamer on the Baltic in the year 1831. " [read August, 1833, 
mber, 1835].— ^/<^/<r in Spain, iii. 294 ; sm. ed. p. 302. 
e second volume was to have exhausted Lavtngro in England. 
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any construction that the neciosy tontos may put on i 
should be inclined to give some incidents of the in 
and not stall a curtain over so long a period. I am in< 
to think that it must be too curious to be lost to manl 

In December, on Sorrow's return from the Levant 
wrote again : " I shall be most curious to hear you tell 
own story of your recent adventures ; but first let us li 
a comer of the curtain over those seven years." 

And finally in March, 1845 : ** I rejoice to hear 
Lavengro progresses. Paso d paso se va Ujos?' Lift u 
hem of the curtain over those said seven years." 

But Borrow stood resolutely in the penumbra o 
stage he had erected, and bowed to his audience whei 
curtain fell on The Romany Rye, 

He had given his readers a right to understand b 
Bible and Gypsies in Spain, that during that interv 
eclipse he was travelling over Europe and the East, 
to India, China, and the frontiers of Tartary. He 
" lived in habits of intimacy with Gypsies in various 
distant lands " — Russia, Hungary, and Turkey, are 
merated. He had also ''seen the legitimate childn 
most countries of the world." He had been in the £ 
of France, in Italy, and at Maryna Roshtcha, a subu 
Moscow. He had " heard the ballad of Alonso Pen 
Guzman chanted in Danish by a rustic in the wil 
Jutland." He was continually meeting Baron Tayl 
strange places : at Bayonne, at Seville, Novg6rod 
Stambul ; " in the brilliantly lighted hall, or in the d 
amongst Bedouin khaimehs** He had " lived much ai 
the Hebrew race, and was well versed in their 
and phraseology." Finally, he had "visited the prir 

* I.e. silly, stupid people. 

• J,f, Step by step you can go a long way = Festina lenU, 
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capitals of the world." — Madrid, Paris, St Petersburg, 
London, Edinburgh, Shiraz, Constantinople^ Lisbon, and 
Havana? All this before 1843 ! 

We need not be amazed, then, that one reviewer, with 
a pride and enthusiasm worthy of the Diamond Jubilee, 
was led to exclaim : — 

" We find Mr. Borrow in Paris, a spectator of, if not an 
actor in, the Revolution of the Barricades [July, 1830] ; 
in the Peninsula, in Norway, in Russia, among the 
Bohemians, the Tartars, the Turks — everywhere, and last 
of all in Barbary — a kind of Wandering Jew I " ^ 

All these cases of veiled ubiquity were reasonably 
inferred from the dual texts cited above ; but Colonel 
Napier, who met the traveller at Seville in 1839, con- 
firmed tiie public interpretation with unequivocal testi- 
mony. Talking with him in the patio of " La Reina," the 
colonel s^YS : ® — 

" The * Unknown ' was rather startled when I replied in 
Hindee, but was delighted on finding I was an Indian, 
and entered freely, and with depth and acuteness, on the 
affairs of the East, most of which part of the world lie liad 
visited'^ 

Subsequently, among the ruins of Italica where they 
met some Gitanos who seemed to be old cronies of 
Borrow, our author was forced to exclaim : — 

" * Where in the name of goodness did you pick up 
your acquaintance and the language of these extraordi- 
nary people ? * • Some years ago in Moultan^ he replied. 
. . . But the ' Unknown ' had already said more than he 

* Gypsies of Spain^ 1S41 : i. 2, 19, 13, 23 ; ed. 1843 : i. 2-45, 38. — Bible 
in Spain, 1843 : i. 95, 96, 251, 252, 323 ; ii. 259. 

' Tail's Edinburgh Magazine for February, 1 843, p. 75. 

* Excursions along the Shores of the Mediterranean, By Lieut. -Col. 
IClcrs Napier. London, 1842, ii. 73-95. 

VOL. L I 
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perhaps wished on the subject. He dryly replied t 
had more than once owed his life to Gypsies, ai 
reason to know them well ; but this was said in 
which precluded all further queries on my part 
subject was never again broached, and we retun 
silence to the fondar 

A large portion, therefore, of these voyagings 
veiled period, and even after it, were purely apoc 
and imaginary. The interval was passed either at N 
or in London "doing common work for booksellers 
whether at Norwich or in the boro foros, sufTering 
difficulties to gain his daily bread. So distasteful i 
was the memory of this period, that in all the biogn 
sketches authorized by him, he put off the public w 
summary declaration, that from 1823 to his engag 
with the Bible Society, ten years later, "he lived a 
roving adventure." 

This interval of "roving adventure" will n< 
traversed for the first time with the authentic evidc 
letters in my possession to guide me. 

The Romantic Ballads. 

I have said that Borrow returned to Norwich. \ 
agreed with Ambrose Petulengro to meet him there 
weeks, to receive the amount borrowed to buy the 
That would be towards the beginning of September 
No sooner was he at home than he wrote the letter 
publishers of Faustus, to which we have already n 
on p. 10 1. The date must have been about the 1 
September and the maturity of the bill the 1 8th. 

* Romany Rye^ ed. 1888, p. 73. Chong gav, Hill town, i.r. Nc 
Gypsies of Spain ^ ed. 1893, PP- 261, 262: ** I knew you would not 
(indebted) to me." 
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Here is the letter : — 

" Willow Lane, St. Gilef, Norwich. 

"Dear StR, — As your bill will become payable in a 
few days, I am willing to take thirty copies of Faustus 
instead of the money. The book has been burtit in both 
the libraries here, and, as it has been talked about, I may, 
perhaps, be able to dispose of some [copies] in the course 
of a year or so. — Yours, 

"G. Borrow." 1 

Although now having some little money acquired by 
the sale of the horse, our author did not immediately 
undertake his promised journey to the East, but rather cast 
about him for subscribers to enable him to publish a book 
without diminishing his hoard. To understand his motive 
for trying the patience of the British public with poetry, 
it is necessary to refer the reader back to the year 1824. 
In the months of August and September respectively, 
prior to the break with Phillips, two works by Mr. Borrow 
had been accepted, and their publication determined on. 
One was a collection of the Legends and Superstitions of 
t/ie North, in prose, translated from the Danish and 
Swedish, and consisting of two volumes. The other was 
this MS. of Danish Songs and Ballads. 

Each was flatteringly noticed in the Monthly Magazine, 
as follows : — 

I. "We have heard and seen much of the Legends and 
Popular Superstitions of the North, but in truth, all the 
exhibitions of these subjects which have hitherto appeared 
in English, have been translations from the German. Mr. 
OlaUS Borrow, who is familiar with the Northern 
Languages, proposes to present these curious reliques of 
romantic antiquity directly from the Danish and Swedish ; 
' This letter was sold in Boslon, Dec, tSijo. 
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and two elegant volumes of them, now printings will c 
in September^* etc.^ 

11. " We have to acknowledge the favour of a bea 
Collection of Danish Songs and Ballads, of wh 
specimen will be seen among the poetical articles c 
present month (p. 432). One or more of these very 
resting translations will appear in each succeeding num 

But the unlucky German version of the publi 
Philosophy intervened to sever their relations and d 
these pretty plans ; so that the " Ballads/' all save 
failed to see the light of day in the magazine. 
" Legends " did run on therein some months because 
had already been set in type. They did not, however, 
forth in book form, as promised. 

Thus it is patent why George Borrow should wi 
issue his Danish Ballads in his adopted city of Noi 
The work consisted of metrical translations of a sel< 
from the old Kjcempe Viser or Heroic Romances in V 
edition of 1 591, and from the modem Danish poet O 
schlaeger, together with certain miscellaneous pieces 
various sources, and some evidently original The ' 
was entitled Romantic Ballads, etc, as detailed 11 
Chronological Bibliography and facsimile. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham by special request fumishc 
dedicatory verses beginning — 

" Sing, sing, my friend, breathe life again 
Through Norway's song and Denmark's strain.*' 

Between January and May, 1826, Borrow print 
Norwich five hundred copies of his Ballads, of whid 
hundred were absorbed by the subscribers at ten shi 
and sixpence each, "amply paying all expenses," j 

* Monthly Magazine^ September I, 1 824, vol. Iviii. p. 156. 
' Ibid.^ December i, 1824, vol. Iviii. p. 480. 
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himself tells us.* The remaining three hundred went to 
the London publisher, John Taylor, who added his imprint 
to that of Simon Wilkin, Norwich. They were to be 
worked off at the price of seven shillings. 

Borrow forwarded to his London friend on the 13th of 
May a copy of his book fresh from the press, and on the 
third day he received the following response : — 

Allan Cunningluzm to George Borrow. 

"27, Lower Belgrave Place, i6th May, 1826. 

" My dear Sir, — I like your Danish Ballads much, and 
though Oehlenslaeger seems a capital poet, I love the old 
rhymes best. There is more truth and simplicity in them ; 
and certainly we have nothing in our language to compare 
with them. Jamieson's attempts are pitiable things ; he 
had not a soul capable of tasting the true Danish spirit^ 

• Sir John ' is a capital fellow, and reminds one of Bums' 

• Findlay.* * Sir Middel ' is very natural and affecting and 
exceedingly well rendered ; so is the * Spectre of Hydebee.' 
In this you have kept up the true tone of the * Northern 
Ballad.' * Svend Vonved * is wild and poetical, and it is 
my favourite. You must not think me insensible to the 
merits of the incomparable ' Skimming.' I think I hear 
his neigh and see him crush the ribs of the Jute. Get out 
of bed, therefore, George Borrow, and be sick or sleepy 
no longer. A fellow who can give us such exquisite 
Danish Ballads has no right to repose. 

" I think the complete translation of the A". V. could 
not fail to take, accompanied by prudent notes. You 

* The Borrow-Cunningham correspondence on the Romantic Ballads 
embraces the following dates: Feb. 8, G. B. to A. C, asking for Dedicatoiy 
lines. — Feb. lo, A. C. to G. B., inquiring scope of Ballads. — Feb. 15, G. 15. 
to A. C, giving full account of his book. — Feb. 22, A. C. to G. B., with 
Detlicatory verses. — May 13, G. B. to A. C, with copy of Romantic Ballads. 
— May 16, A. C. to G. B., as below — six letters. It took some years to find 
them all, but they were gathered at last, 

' Poptdar Ballads and Songs , translated from the ancient Danish by 
Robert Jamieson. Edinburgh, 1806, 2 vols., 8vo. 
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cannot imagine how much these ballads have stirrec 
up, * Like fire to heather set ' ; and though I think so 
of myself as to believe that all the rest of mankind 
not feel so warmly as I do, if they feel but half 
fortune is made. . . . 

" Taylor will undertake to publish the remaining co 
His advice is to make the price seven shillings am 
print a new title-page, and then he thinks he will be 
to sell some for you. I advise the same, and more : 
must not be sparing of presentation copies. Send 
with a note to each of the reviews and state your ii 
tion of publishing the whole Kjcempe Viser with i 
Send one also to the Literary Gazette and other n 
papers of that nature, and scatter a few judiciously at 
literary men. Walter Scott must not be forgotten, 
this is expensive, but very necessary and very fashion 
and, if you wish to thrive, you must e'en do it. Thi 
be best done when the work is published here. Wri 
Taylor and make your own arrangements. I told hi) 
might look for a communication from you. I am 
that any verses of mine are thought worthy of the 
pany of those glorious Danes. . . . — I remain your 
faithful friend, „ ^^^^^ CUNNIKGHA] 

The Romantic Ballads seem to have met wit 
success at all, even in the days of their youth. I d< 
find them advertised or mentioned, either in the Noi 
newspapers of the year, or in their contemporarie 
reviews and periodicals of London, all of which I 
carefully looked through. Indeed, the first notice of 
stands in the Bible in Spain of 1843. displayed 01 
last page of Volume III. The inference is that he di 
adopt the wise counsel of Allan Cunningham and s< 
gift copies to the press. I judge that he sent o; 
Walter Scott, and that that busy writer forgot to ad 
ledge the courtesy. Sorrow's lifelong hostility to 
would thus be accounted for. 
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It was the custom of our genius of the Oulton Broad 
;o plunge into the Malebolge of his spite the personages, 
ligh or low, who crossed his path. He hated the name 
Df Hambly, because his father had been driven from Corn- 
wall by one of that family. He hated the clan Valpy. 
because a certain alliterative rhyme had been tattoed on 
his back to the air of " Hi Betty Martin Oh ! " He hated 
the Orfords, and substituted the Earl of Albemarle in 
their stead, because one of them let John drop out of the 
army when he could legally have saved him. He hated 
the Curzons, because one of them had undertaken a codex- 
hunting job in the Levant, which he sought for himself 
and failed to obtain. He hated the Bowrings, because 
an " Old Radical " had supplanted him in a far-off mission. 
He hated the Petos, because " Mr. Flamson " had laid a 
railway line athwart his rural estate. He hated the Rev. 
E. P. Dennis, his spiritual guide at Oulton, because the 
latter quarrelled with his dog. He hated a certain Lord 
Lieutenant (of Suffolk), because he wrote that letter. 

So he cast them all into the brine of his writings, that 
the salt of his indignation might never lose its salutary 
savour. It is certain that he met with some rebuff in Papal 
lands, which had retroactive force, and which required no 
** curing " to maintain its primitive virtue.^ 

In view of this tell-tale weakness, I consider that I 
am justified in inferring that Walter Scott ignored the 
Romantic Ballads, 

^ The bitterae:»s against Rome, which is vented in Lavengro and Romany 
Rye^ is simply the reflection of his Spanish experience in 1838 and 1839. 
TTiere is nothing of it in his letters before those years. See the corretjx^nd- 
ence between him and Don Luis de Usoz y Rio (1838-40^ and the third Mr. 
Murray on the Preface to Lavengro, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
(1 826- 1 829.) 

The Mysterious Journey — The Correspondent of the Morning Harald-^\%. 
Tombland Fair and Marshland Shales, John Borrow's Mexican L 
the Entry in the Cash-Book — Memoirs of Vidocq. 

Throughout the entire course of this biography, it 
been and will be my aim and desire to record nothii^ 
truth, that can be substantiated by original documen 
my possession. I have not been able to present 1 
documents for obvious reasons. Pursuing this detera 
tion to the letter, I am compelled to say at this point 
from the publication of the Romantic Ballads in ] 
1826, to the literary project with Bowring in Novec 
1829, there is an almost absolute suspension of dat 
guide us ; and I must confess that during this inten 
do not know what Borrow was doing. I cannot ai 
however, that I am ignorant of his whereabouts all 
time. He was certainly in Norwich in 1827 ; for tl 
have positive evidence. As to 1826, from June or , 
the whole of 1828, and the first ten months in 1829, 1 1 
no other authority than my judgment for the moveni 
and employment I attribute to him. It is to be uc 
stood that within those terminal dates, what I writ 
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simply my opinion, formed after a long study of my hero's 
career and methods. The leading principles that seemed 
to guide him were two in number : (i) What was disastrous 
in his career was carefully concealed, and the proofs (he 
thought) destroyed. (2) The secrets thus obliterated were 
treasured up, and duly reappear in his writings under other 
names and characters, more or less distorted to evade detec- 
tion and interpretation. A third might be added, viz. that 
he never created a character, and that the originals are 
easily recognizable to one who thoroughly knows his times 
and his writings. 

With this preamble, I feel free to proceed. 

After the publication of the Ballads, it is clear that 
Borrow neglected the re-issue of them by John Taylor, and 
their distribution to the press as recommended by Allan 
Cunningham. The first we hear of him is that he had 
proceeded to London, and was in lodgings at No. 26, Bryan- 
ston Street, Portman Square, near the residence of the 
artist Haydon. The exact address has been handed down 
in a note preserved in the Journals of that singular character. 
Haydon lived, as we have said before, at No. 58, Connaught 
Terrace, Edgeware Road. Both positions are near the 
Marble Arch. The note (without date) reads as follows : — 

George Borrow to Benj. Robt, Haydon} 

" Dear Sir, — I should feel extremely obliged if you 
would allow me to sit to you as soon as possible. / am 
going to the South of France in little better tlian a fortnight, 
and I would sooner lose a thousand pounds than not have 
the honour of appearing in the picture. — Yours sincerely, 

" George Borrow. 

** 26, Bryanstone St., Portman Square." 

* The original letter is printed also in Haydon's Correspondence and Table- 
Talk. London, 1876, i. p. 360. 
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This note I suppose to have been written in Jui 
July, 1826. The exact tracing of the autograph was t 
for me by Miss Ellen Haydon, the painter's grand-daug 
She says that the letter lies in the Journal betweet 
dates November, 1825, and January, 1826, a perio 
which we know the writer to have been at Norwich, 
have introduced it where it belongs. 

The picture in which Borrow desired to appear as 
of the characters was possibly the " Mock Election " 
hibited in 1827. It could not have been "Phan 
Submission," since that work was placed in the Acad 
February, 1826, and Borrow had been elsewhere for m 
ten months. Besides, when that painting was on 
easel he lived in Millman Street, and had no thougl 
going to the continent, or indeed means to enable hi 
do so. 

From the Haydon letter, as we understand it, we 
nothing absolutely reliable as to the movements of G< 
Borrow. It is true that by his own written declar 
he was soon to go abroad, and he speaks vaguely ii 
works of meeting Vidocq at Paris and Baron Tayi 
Bayonne ; of being at Madrid, and of looking wh< 
distress for Gypsy trails in the Pyrenees, or of bivoua< 
under tile-kilns on the road to Genoa ; but disaster s 
to have marked his path, so that he suppressed all e^ 
incidental allusions to the episode. 

In my own judgment the solution is found betweei 
lines of Murtagh's tale in Romany Rye^ omitting the < 
playing and the "saggarting" in the Italian relij 
house. The direction is, of course, just the reverse c 
own itinerary. Murtagh proceeds from Italy to the 
and South, while Borrow proceeds from the West and J 
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eastward toward Italy. Murtagb is at Pau when General 
Quesada gathers his Army of the Faith and invades Na- 
varre, joins it and marches to Pamplona, deserts after the 
French campaign is over, travels on foot by the Puerto, or 
Guadarrama Pass, along the Madrid road till he reaches 
Torrelodones (which he found to be a Torreladrones to 
him), and at last, making a prodigious leap to Seville, he 
is wounded near there as a poacher, taken in hand by some 
compassionate Englishmen, and shipped off to London.^ 

Now Borrow (let us suppose), with the ;^ioo or ;£^I50 
that he has put by from the sale of the horse, crosses the 
Channel, visits Paris, falls in with Vidocq and Peyrecourt 
— ^just as aforetime he fell in with Haggart, Petulengro, 
Thurtell, Murtagh, and Co. ; — tramps on foot to Bayonne 
and Madrid ; thence turns North again to Pamplona, by 
Calatayud and Tudela, on his way to Italy ; but gets into 
trouble, and is imprisoned in the citadel of Pompey's 
town ; escapes or is released on condition that he leave 
the country ; finds the Gypsy trail in the Pyrenees, 
follows it, and is relieved — not of his purse, for the 
Spaniard had been before them ; — proceeds toward 
Marseilles and Genoa, where he takes ship with some 
kind-hearted Briton, and is landed safely in London. 

Is that too strong a picture ? Let us examine the 
texts. That Borrow did go to Paris, Bayonne, Madrid, 
Pamplona, the Pyrenees, and Genoa in 1826-27 is certain, 
for he says : — 

1. "I am going to the South of France in a little 
better than a fortnight." — Letter to Haydon. 

2. " Oh ! that is not my dear old master, but a widely 
different personage. * Bonjour, monsieur Vidocq ! [Bien 

* Romany Rye^ sm. ed. pp. 1 74-181. 
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des choses] de ma part d monsieur Peyrecatirty'- 
Lavengro, i. 243 ; sm. ed. p. 70.^ 

3. "I saw him (Taylor) first at Bayotine (1826); 
long subsequently beneath the brick wall at Novogc 
(1835). — Bible in Spain, i. 319 ; sm. ed. p. 92. 

4. " London, Paris, Madrid, and other capitals n 
I have visited." — Letter to his mother, St. Peters 
August, 1833. 

5. " They associated with themselves one who f< 
nothing, a man of the name of Quesada — a very si 
individual, but a great fighter, who at one period 
life had commanded a legion or body of men callec 
Army of the Faith y whose exploits, both on the Fi 
and Spanish side of the Pyrenees, are too well ki 
to require recapitulation." — Bible in Spain^ i. 263 ; sn 
pp. 76-77. 

6. " I have been three times imprisoned and one 
the point of being shot." — Letter to Mrs. Clarke, \ 
29, 1839.^ 

7. " Once in the Sonth of France, when I was w 
hungry, and penniless, I observed one of these patt 
(Gypsy trails), and, following the direction pointed 
arrived at the resting-place of 'certain Bohemians 
whom I was received with kindness and hospitalit 
the faith of no other word of recommendation 
patteran'' — Gypsies of Spain, 1843, >• 3^ ; sm. ed. p. 21 

8. " He replied that he had more than once aiva 
life to Gypsies, and had reason to know them we 
Napier's Excursions, See p. 114. 

^ The idea of associating Baron Taylor, the polished art critic, with f 
I have followed the MS., of course. I have also replaced Exprt 
which is not French, by the correct term. The Spaniards say £$pf 
de mi parte. He has confused the two languages. 

' One, then, as tradition insists, must have been in 1826 at Pam] 
the others were in August, 1837, at Finisterra, and May, 1838, at Mad 
is well known. He came near being shot in Portugal. — Bible in Spain^ 
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9. " Once during my own wanderings in Italy, I rested 
at nightfall by the side of a kiln, the air being piercingly 
cold ; it was about four leagues from Genoa." — Gypsies 
of Spain, 1841, i. 13 ; sm. ed. p. 8. 

What shall we say to these things ? That where there 
is so much smoke there must be some fire ? Very good. 
Then we are justified in recording as fact that, after the 
Romantic Ballads^ Borrow made a tour in France and 
Spain, returning home penniless by way of Genoa, after 
some months* absence. 

But what of the tradition that George Borrow was 
one of the first of the Foreign Correspondents ? That 
tradition persistently associates him with the Morning 
Herald} And true enough, on looking over the files of 
that journal for the years 1826 and 1827, we discover, by 
the dates of his letters, that a correspondent proceeded 
in August, 1826, from London to New Haven and 
Dieppe, thence in October to Paris, where he spent the 
remainder of the year. In January, 1827, he advanced 
to Tours, Ch^telleraut, and Poitiers. February and 
March he made Bordeaux his headquarters for writing 
up the viniculture of the district. During the month of 
April he treated Bayonne in a similar fashion, making 
frequent excursions to the neighbourhood, even to 
Pamplona by Dancharint^a and the Baztan Valley. Early 
in May he left Bayonne on horseback for Spain. This 
journey occupied four months, including the two (June 
and July) spent in Madrid. He rode leisurely by the 

* The tradition proceeds from the Rev. Wentworth Webster's articles in 
the Academy for November 26, 188 1, and the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, vol. i. It is incorrect, as we shall show when we treat of Borrow in 
Spain (1836-40). Chap. XXXIII. 
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old direct international highway through Inin, Vi 
and Burgos ; thence due south by Lerma and Buil 
entering Madrid by the Fuencarral Gate and the Cal 
la Montira. Many things remind us of Borrow ii 
letters, especially his persistent refusal of escorts ir 
then dangerous passes about Buitrdgo, and the defe 
orthography of his proper names. He writes in chan 
istic style of the time he wasted in obtaining his a 
and was evidently relieved when the day came to ; 
forward on his homeward track. "I believe," wrot 
"that nothing like a feeling of regret will be experi( 
by an Englishman on leaving Madrid." 

On the 5th of August he bade adieu to la 
returning to the frontier by Segovia, Valladolid, 
Burgos. At Inin he made a (Utotir by Vera, and p 
a week at Pamplona. Thence he proceeded to Ba] 
by the Elizondo road, and prepared for a run thi 
the South and East of France, reaching Diepi 
December. 

But the correspondent was not George Borrow. 
trip was neither disgraceful nor disastrous. There 
nothing to conceal or to be ashamed of He neither s 
Gypsy patrhis nor tile-kilns on the Comiche route, 
mention is made of Vidocq, Taylor, or the Army < 
Faith. The same individual seems to have remained ( 
staff of the Herald for years thereafter. 

Besides, in 1827 Borrow was in Norwich. He \ 
Tombland Fair on the 12th of April to inspect the i 
glories of Marshland Shales. He was at Willow L< 
July when his mother wrote John in Mexico.* H 
certainly there in the autumn, for the entries may si 

' Letter of January i, 1829. 
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read that he made and dated with his own hand in his 
mother's cash-book, which lies before me.' 

In the years 1828 and 1829 there appeared in London, 
in four small volumes, a work translated from the French, 
entitled Memoirs of Vtdocg. 

The English interpreter found scattered through the 
text certain songs in argot, so difficult to present in the 
vernacular of British thieves, that he transferred the original 
to his pages. But it fell out — " kabent sua fata Hbelli" — 
that in July, 1829, just as the fourth and last volume had 
passed through the press, a fine version of these Ai^otic 
songs by " Wilson " was published in Blackwood, of which 
the first stanza discourseth after this fashion : — 

" As from ken to ken I wu going. 

Doing a bit on tlie pigging lay. 
Who should I meet but a jolly blovren, 

Tol lot, lol lol, tol de rol, ay ; 
Who should I meet but a jolly blowen. 

That was fly to the lime of day." 

This delectable reading so captivated our victim of 
publishers and sinners that he inserted it entire in a 
' (Geoi^ BoiTow's Handwriting)^ 

\Armenian iMlers.] ' [Armtnian Lttltn J 

Mr. Love's Account. Wi^'s Account. 



1817. 


C I. d. ■ 1827. 


Sept. 


29. Indebted for rent 486: Sept. 29. Imlebled for rent 


Oct. 


7. Received ... 1 10 1 Oct. 25. Received 




ij. „ ... 10 Nov. 19. „ 




(Continued in Mra. liorrow's Handwriting)— 




19. Received ...050, „ 23. Recrivei 




26. „ ... 5 1 Dec. 6. ,, 


Nov. 


■0 050 Sackof,«tatoe. 




17. „ ... 5 „ 16. Received 
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*' sequel '* to Vol. IV., and signed the initials of hi< 
which he had forgotten to do before. These were H 
and I decipher them to be " Henry Thomas B 
composed of the middle names of himself and his fa 
with a " kick " to the lower curl of the B, after the i 
of the Manx Arms. 

Borrow was very fond of these Memoirs^ and 
them as a sweet morsel under his pen. He ofter 
them in the Ziucali, and lost no occasion, in seasc 
out of season, to extol their author and his comrade 
court^ He first met Vidocq in 1826, as we have 1 
and took leave of him for the last time in 1844, wl 
his way to Vienna and the East.^ 

From this final specimen of anonymous hack-woi 
veil is rent. The documents are now numerous and 
testably genuine. Letters ply to and from Mexico w 
intermission. " Poor George, he has no luck. He 
hard and remains poor ! " 

* Zincali, i. 311, 319 ; ii. 150; — sm. ed. l8l, 185, 253. 

* Good ! Fords, February, 1895, P« 9^* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
(1 829-1 83a) 

Dt. John Bowring and Geoige Borrow — The Literary Project : Tht S<mgt 
of Siatidlnaina—Ofaa Irons in the Fire : The Highland Society, The 
Exeter Codex, The British Museum, Greece and the Grite del Alma— 
" Drifting ! "—TJie Fara'gn QuarHrty ^rt/HW— The Sleeping Bard, 

• Towards the close of November, 1S29, Borrow was again 
in London domiciled at No. 17, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury. Here we find him writing to John Bowring 
asking for an interview. The answer is dated the 2ist, 
and assigns an hour for the following day. 

At this point begins the " literary project " with Bow- 
ring intimated in the final chapter of the Appendix to 
Romany Rye. That gentleman had just returned from Den- 
mark, where, to use his own term, he had been " Scandt- 
navianising" that is, I suppose, gathering materials in that 
department of literature. At all events, the result of the 
interview between the twain was a proposition, whereby 
they should conjointly prepare a collection of Danish 
and Norwegian poetry to be published in two volumes, 8vo. 
To this end a PROSPECTUS was issued, consisting of a 
folded sheet, two pages of which exhibited the plan and 
scope of the work, with two blank pages of mute invitation 
to subscribers to register their names, 

VOL. I. K 
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PROSPECTUS. 



It is proposed to publishy in Two Volumes Octavo, 
THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA. 

TRANSLATED BY 

Dr. BOWRING and Mr. BORROW. 

Dedicated to the King op Denmark, by permission 

OF HIS Majesty, 
(etc., etc.) 

This prospectus was circulated far and wide, both ii 
original Fliegende Blatter, by reprints in the Maga 
and elsewhere.^ 

In the mean time, Borrow, who of course was to k 
the work and his associate to take all the credit, bent 
his task in unremitting toil. It seemed to be his dc 
to add one more to the number of those " friendless > 
men " who were unconsciously, but of necessity, labo 
to lift their principal on to the tramway that led to gc 
ment employ and to Parliament, and thence to the 
train for Hong Kong. Occasionally he felt this so k 
that he would drop his Danish books and seize his p 
seek to interest other parties in other projects. I 
several specimens of these appeals, of which he left b 
copies in his portfolio. Three or four of them I 
venture to cite ; for they picture the struggles at this 
of the " Norwich young man," as William Taylor sum 
him nearly a decade before. 

The first was addressed to the Highland Socic 
London, that Society which in its day rendered 

' Monthly Revieiv for March, 1 830, p. 471 ; at the end of Bo 
Ma^'arSy January 30, 1830 ; and even in his Cheskian Anthology of 18 
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lent services to literature and philology, especially 
its cnonumental edition of the Dana Oisein Mhic 
in, or tlie Songs of Ossian son of Fingal, with a literal 
a version.' Sorrow's application involved a request 
e employed for two years, either at home or in the 
hlands of Scotland, while translating into English 
e the Stuart collection of Gaelic Bards, of which he 
osed a specimen.' This most unpractical letter was 
itless shelved by the Society, since no trace of an 
ver is to be found among the papers that drifted into 
hands. 

The second appeal was made to some person whose 
le is not expressed, requesting his influence to secure 
iece of antiquarian copying in the British Museum. 
' Exeter Manuscript in Ai^lo-Saxon was to be tran- 
jed for the Museum, and George Borrow wanted the 
That this letter, to whomsoever addressed, did not 
lit favourably, we know by Dr. Gamett's response to 
inquiries, wherein it is stated that " the Exeter book 

actually transcribed in 1831 by Robert Chambers, a 
jrdinate official in the Department." " 
The third effort was likewise directed towards the 
.ish Museum. Borrow turned to Bowring for help in 

instance, but only the reply of the latter is extant : — 

Dr. Bowring to Mr. Borrow. 

"5, Millman Streel, March 9th, 1830. 

" Dear Borrow,— I thinkexcellently well of the project, 
I will assist it by every sort of counsel and exertion, 

' London, 1807, 3 vols., 8vo. 

' Edinburgh, 1S04, z voU. 

' Coriesponitcnce daled November, 1S96. 
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But it would injure you if I were to take the vi\ 
Quietly make yourself master of that department 
Museum. We must then think of how best to ge 
Council. If by any management they can be ind 
ask my opinion, I will give you a character whi 
take you to the top of Hecla itself. You have 
strong ones, and I should rejoice to see you nickea 
British Museum. — Ever yours, 

"J. BOWBL 

** George Borrow, Esq., 7, Museum Street." 

I had placed this letter in my portfolio of doc 
for 1830 facing the one written by Borrow on the 
Exoniensis, considering that his letter to the unknc 
pursuant to the advice contained in Dr. Bowrin 
would seem, however, that I was wrong, accon 
Dr. Garnett, who says : — 

" The letter from Bowring has apparently no 
tion with the [Exeter] MS., but with a project for 
ing an appointment in the Museum for Borro 
wonder he should have been thought qualified, \ 
knowledge of languages ; but what a fish out of w 
would have been ! '* 

And so I have — prudently, as I conceive — f 
this judgment ; for who would be so reckless as to 
the opinion of the man who carries about in his h< 
Catalogue of the British Museum ! 

The fourth and last letter I shall use, was 
addressed to his friend and employer, John Bowrinf 
still pursuing the Danish translations. The origins 
of it exists only in fragments, like isolated sobs, 1 
at intervals by the lurking hope of a possible 1 
Fortune's great wheel. His latest project was tc 

* On account of the failure of the Gibraltar house of Bow 

Murdock ? 



Greece and work up Romaic and Turkish Lyric Poetry. 
At the dose he penned these notable lines : — 

" I hope this letter will not displease you. I do not 
write it from Mightiness, but from thoughtfulness. I am 
amazed at finding myself four and twenty [he was six and 
twenty] and drifting on tite sea of the world, and likely to 
be so, . . . and even for that, to me the most heart-breaking 
of everything (is) the strange, the disadvantageous, light 
in which I am aware that I must frequently have appeared 
to those whom I most love and honour." 

These letters tell their own sad story. " Drifting — on 
the sea of tIte world — and likely to be sol " Fearful words 
for a man to utter in the twenty-seventh year of his age, 
and more fearful still when the facts are there to justify 
them ! How those questions of a stem, but wise, father 
come back now, as they were propounded on the day of 
the fVi/l, eight years before ! — " What do you propose to 
do ? — Do you think you can support yourself by your 
Armenian or your other acquirements ? " And again there 
is a burst of the gemtti, sospiri ed a/tiguai. "Alas, poor 
child of clay I as the sparks fly upward, so wast thou bom 
to sorrow ! " The words of the sage Florentine still echo 
through the " starless air " of a hopeless future. " Drifting 
. . . and likely to be so ! " Is all this a preparation i 
Must the children of the heart and brain needs be ushered 
into being by pangs like these ? And then that other 
voice : " Get out of bed, George Borrow, and be sick or 
sleepy no longer. A fellow who can give us such exquisite 
Danish Ballads has no right to repose." Ah, friends, 
friends ! they too often utter the poisonous incantations of 
the enemy, flattering our vanity at a moment when only 
truth should be spoken. How much wiser the warnings 
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of Richard Ford : " Avoid poetry and translati 
poets." But the lesson would not be learned 
parent — the best, the unselfish, friend ; so it m 
learned in the hard school of adversity. There, ax 
there, will the strong arm be thrust out His mesj 
must all be tried in the fire. And such a messenj 
this same George Borrow one day be, when the g 
Funke — the Divine flash — ignites his soul. For th^ 
writer that stirs you and moves the race is an ii 
apostle — infinitely more of an apostle than he of tl 
robe and the smooth face, who fares sumptuous! 
without trouble on the creed he denies in his heart ! 

The volumes on which Borrow was working, i 
which another was to have harvested the glory, 
appeared. The " literary project came to nothing." \^ 
the prospectus failed to stimulate subscriptions, whid 
natural explanation, or a commercial disaster paralys 
enterprise, it is now not worth while to discuss. St 
of the disjecta membra of the promised sympos 
smaller feast was served up in a robust article on " \ 
and Norwegian Literature." It occupies forty pages 
June number of the Foreign Quarterly Review for 
Dr. Bowring furnished the prose part, the biogr 
notices and criticisms, while Mr. Borrow introduc 
sixteen metrical illustrations.^ This, then, is a sp 
of the stipulated collaboration. 

It is to be noted, in the final summing up ' 
period of hack-work in London, that the relations b 
John Bowring and George Borrow from Novembei 
to March, 1830, are referred to in the Appen 

' Vol. vi. pp. 48-S7. 

* Targunty 1835, p. 51, note. See Bibliography, 
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Romany Rye, That Appendix, it must be borne in mind, 
was drawn up nearly a quarter of a century after our 
date, and is brimful of bitterness that furnishes the key 
to many a biographical mystery. 

In the light of what I have narrated, there can be now 
no confusion as to the precise meaning and limits of the 
" literary undertaking " and the parties to it. But it will 
be important to keep these threads firmly in hand as we 
advance, till the grand explosion overtakes us in 1847, 
forcing the premature publication of Lavengro, and split- 
ting off and diverting the continuation of it so as to devise 
a strong solution in which to suspend the pent-up wrath of 
a long and dramatic history. Lavengro, I repeat, is strictly 
autobiographical ; but Romany Rye is a sort of Dantesque 
anteroom to Hades, through whose gates were thrust those 

** che tumfonm ribelU^ 
NlfurfetUli d Dio, tna per se FORO !" 

Notwithstanding, the struggle was not yet abandoned. 
It would hardly be profitable to add to these details, were it 
not that the final effort resulted in the production of a very 
remarkable manuscript, prepared under promise of publi- 
cation, but which did not see the light of day until thirty 
years afterwards. I refer to the translation of a Welsh 
book written at the opening of the eighteenth century, and 
printed at London in 1703. The title of the earliest 
edition I possess is (being interpreted) as follows : — 

** Visions of the Sleeping Bard : Containing^ I. Vision 
of t/te Course of the World, II. Vision of Death, III. 
Vision of Hell. By Ellis IVynn." Carmarthen, 1 8 1 1 , //. 7 7 . 

There was to have been a fourth part — " Vision of 
Heaven*' when some over-zealous meddler suggested that 
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the whole was an imitation of the Sueflos of Que^ 
and so the author destroyed his manuscript. Whethc 
take the Spanish original, or Lestrange's paraphraf 
English (1667), which was doubtless the only form ol 
Sueflos that ever met the Welshman's eye, we si 
say that Wynn was a Quevedo d lo divino^ a mod 
Christianized Quevedo, very little resembling the 
panian prototype. 

But, to be brief, this is the story the translator hii 
relates in the MS. preface of i860:* — 

" The following translation of the Sleepifig Bard 
long existed in manuscript. It was made by the writ 
these lines in the year 1830, at the request of a little M 
bookseller of his acquaintance, who resided in the n 
unfashionable neighbourhood of Smithfield, and who ei 
tained an opinion that a version of the work of Ellis V 
would enjoy a great sale, both in England and in W 
On the eve of committing it to the press, however, 
Cambro-Briton felt his small heart give way within 
* Were I to . print it,* said he, * I should be ruined, 
terrible descriptions of vice and torment would frig 
the genteel part of the English public out of their wits, 
I should to a certainty be prosecuted by Sir James Scai 
I am much obliged to you for the trouble you have g 
yourself on my account ; but Myn Diawl ! I had no 
till I read him in English, that Ellis Wynn had been 
a terrible fellow ! ' " 

The original manuscript in my possession consisi 
sixty-six folio pages measuring thirteen by eight ai 
quarter inches, and each full page is of forty-two lines cl< 
written. It must have cost Borrow many weeks' hard v 
however well-versed he may have been in the Cymric 
And then, in addition to this lost labour, to be coolly b 

' I quote from the autograph, not having a complete copy of the | 
edition by me. 
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Benediction. 



out with the consoling benediction : " I am much obliged to 
you for the trouble you have given yourself! " Sorely, that 
would suggest to him, even in his most charitable humoor. 
a revision of the third part of the Slewing Bard with a 
special Pit for little Welsh booksellers, in company with 
their favourite advocate— _y Diawl! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

(1830-1832.) 

The Return to Norwich — Employment — ^The Army Pay Office u 
HokkanS Bard— John in Mexico — His Letters Home — •'You c 
living on nothing " — Political Articles — Radicalism and Toryism 
said in '32 "—Origin of the Word " Tory." 

George Borrow renounced the battle in Londoi 
returned to Norwich in the early days of September, 
Here he tarried without remuperative employment f< 
next three years,^ occupied in translating poetry, w 
political articles, and studying languages ; or, as he hi 
expressed it at a later period, '* digging holes in the 
and filling them up again." * At last, crushed in spiri 
humbled in pride, he sought the British and Foreign 
Society just when the British and Foreign Bible S< 
were seeking him ! 

In the interval occurred the epistolary campaign bet 
himself and the Army Pay Office, to recover his a 
brother's back allowance. The fight lasted fifteen m^ 
— from the nth of November, 1830, to February, li 

* To July 30, 1833, when his engagement began with the Bible Soc 
' Letter to his mother from St. Petersburg, May 5/179 1835. U 

have studied Persian, Hindostani, and other Oriental languages in this ii 

as certain letters prove. 
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and the energy therein displayed was worthy of a better 
cause. Borrow won the game by a species of /wkkanS bard, 
having succeeded in convincing the Law officers of the 
Crown that the " Rubrica " of a Mexicajn notary was the 
sign-manual of John Thomas Borrow ! ^ 

The value of authoritative documents in the obscure 
period we are traversing, justifies an appeal to the private 
correspondence of Lieutenant Borrow. These letters were 
written to his mother and brother from Guanajuato, Mexico, 
between the years 1827 and 1833. Their answers from 
Norwich, which would have interested us most of all, 
perished, of course, where the eager eyes that once devoured 
them closed in death. 

From 1824, Mexico became the el Dorado of investment- 
seekers and of impecunious young Englishmen. The 
leading silver-mining companies, formed at Guanajuato 
in that year in British interests and with British capital, 
were four in number : thq Anglo-Mexican, the Bolaiios, 
the Real del Monte, and the United Mexican.^ 

From Norwich, Allday Kerrison had gone out to 
Zacatecas in 1825, and now John Borrow, laying aside his 
pallet and brushes, resolved to follow his example. He 
obtained leave of absence for one year from the Earl of 
Orford, with permission to make application for renewals.^ 
So he sailed for Mexico, vid New York, in the summer 
of 1826, and entered the service of the Real del Monte 
Company at an annual salary of £ioo. 

His letters were full of vehement censure of the ignorant 

* This contest being purely epistolary, cannot be introduced here. 

- Tudor's Narrative, London, 1834, ii. pp. 273-312. — Dahlgren's ^ij/^r/V 
Mines of Mixico, New York, 1883, pp. 20 and 190. 

' Letters of Lord Orford to Lieutenant Borrow, in my collection — the first 
dated March ii, 1826, and the last Augiist 6, 1829. 
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and prodigal manner in which the business of the comp 
was managed, a censure that is confirmed by Tudoi 
Dahlgren. The changes he made from compan 
company may be shown concisely by this statement : 

1826 to November, 1827, in the Real del Monte C 

1827 to 183 1 in the Anglo-Mexican Co. 
183 1 to 1832 in the United Mexican Co. 

During the latter year, he left that company, but f 
returned to it, and was to have been sent to Coli 
to take chaise of a mine, when he suddenly di< 
Guanajuato on the 22nd of November, 1833. Froi 
first, he had given his half-pay to his mother in En§ 
Being at last absent without leave from his regime 
the training of 1831, his name was stricken from the 
of the West Norfolk Militia. He had contracted a 
at Vera Cruz, consumption supervened, and he was u 
to endure the voyage home. Lord Orford had declin 
renew his leave, although a physician's certificate 
presented from Dr. Mills of Norwich. 

It will, perhaps, be interesting to ascertain what 
Borrow's Mexican letters disclose of his brol 
situation. 

Even as far back as July, 1829, George, weary o 
prospect at home, thinks of trying his fortunes in Me: 
for John in his reply says : — " You ask me about co: 
here. If the country is soon settled, I should say *] 
that is, with a small capital. Do not enter the arm; 
is a bad spec." 

Again, October loth, 1829, just before George we 
London to fall into the hands of Bowring, he wrote 
a letter reflecting his own state of mind ; for the ar 
declares it : — " I heartily wish you would try to senc 
something a little gayer next time, as we are quite 
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enough here. That England is in a miserable state I can 
easily believe, and I heartily wish you were employed in 
some department more profitable than authorship. I have 
been thinking of requesting Mr. Hurry, who is going home, 
to procure you a situation in some of these companies ; and, 
if you could make up your mind to business, something 
might be done. Lord Orford has also expressed a wish 
to serve me. Surely he could procure you some employ- 
ment in a foreign country, as you would be at home 
anywhere. ... I fancy I see you as you used to look, so 
pleasantly, when sitting for your portrait [1821]; and 
talking of portraits, I hope papa's is still in existence, and 
also the miniature. But you have not told me whether 
you are still living in that windy house of old King's ; it 
gives me the rheumatism to think of it." 

Later in the same month (October 13th, 1829), George 
wrote, and in the reply John says : — " My half-pay in future 
shall be paid to mamma, which will save the loss of 
remitting money. . . . Let me know how you sold your 
manuscript . . . Do not think of the army. If you can 
raise the pewter, come out here rather than that, and rob'' 

To Mrs. Borrow's of February 13th, 1830 (George 
being in London with Bowring), John writes : — " Your last 
letter has given me the greatest pleasure. . . . Your 
account of George is very agreeable, and nothing can 
aflford me greater delight than to hear he is so likely to 
do well. . . . My love to him, and tell him to write and 
send me some copies of his work." ^ 

To Mrs. Borrow's of May loth, 1830: — "I have lost 
$1300 [;t26o], all the money I had saved to return home 
with, through the villainy of a Mexican who had it 
employed. ... I wish poor George would write to me ; 
I am very anxious to hear he is doing well." 

To Mrs. Borrow's of September loth, 1830: — "I am 
glad to learn that poor George is well, but I wish he was 
making money. Neither he nor I have any luck ; ... he 
works hard and remains poor. It would be better for 

' Songs of Scandinavia^ which never appeared. 
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him to turn lawyer again ; that is the road to wealth. 
Tell George to write soon." 

To George's of February 13th, 183 1 : — "I stroi 
recommend your endeavouring to procure a commissia 
the Regiment You would make a good grenadier, 
if possible volunteer into the line and get on half-f 
for your habits are not those of a soldier, except w: 
fighting is concerned ; it is too stupid and too arithme 
for you." 

To George's of July 14th, 1831 : — "As things go 
England/ do not trouble yourself about a commission 
should rather say, get into Simpson's office and stid 
your business. Young Simpson will be wanting an 
assistant some of these days. I am convinced that , 
want of sticcess in life is more owing to your being ui 
other people than to any other cause. In the mean 
I will do all I can ; but I give you no hopes, for t 
companies are very much altered, and I should stro 
advise you never to enter them. Try, my dear bro 
the law again. You can always get some employi 
where you are so well known and liked ; for you genei 
made more friends than I could." 

Finally, in reply to George's letter of October 
1832, John wrote: — "I am glad you got the half- 
. . . You never tell me what you are doing ; you i 
be living on nothing^ 

This will do for a specimen of the references in Jo 
letters to the "veiled period," and they show by t 
perfect agreement with the home picture that there 
been no exaggeration. 

How and whereon George Borrow lived during t 
two years that he was fighting the Army Pay Offic 
secure a paltry hundred guineas of allowance due to 
brother, we shall now never know. There are indicat 

* Retrenchment in the Militia, and the army generally. 
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Here and there among his papers and in his writings that 
He contributed political articles to London or provincial 
journals. Those were exciting times ; the fall of the 
Tories, the elevation of Lord Grey and his party, and the 
Reform Bill, maintained the public mind in a high state 
of tension. This last great idea of civilization was then 
bubbling and seething in the caldron of opinion, until it 
was cast into the platform on which England's true 
greatness has been reared. 

If you take up the Romany Rye and read Chapter X. 
of the Appendix, you will discover that Borrow wrote 
for the press at this epoch. A frequent and favourite 
phrase used of himself, " He said in '32," undoubtedly 
refers to these articles. I possess a fragment of one of 
them, beautifully executed in his best style. It is replete 
with party feeling ; is especially vehement against the 
Radicals, and apologetic of the Tories. In selecting a 
certain portion for reproduction here, we shall see for 
ourselves how he wrote, and — 

What *' He Said in '32." 

"... We say boldly and from our hearts believe, 
after no slight observation and deliberation, that there is 
no Radical who would not rejoice to see his native land 
invaded by the bitterest of her foreign enemies, and who, 
withholding his own individual powers from its defence, 
would not lend the utmost of his assistance to further the 
aims of the invader. Else, why his unnatural joy at the 
increasing power of nations whose motto is * Carthago 
delenda est * f Why those speaking looks across the 
Channel and across the waters of the Atlantic } Many 
of the Radicals, we believe, entertain the preposterous 
opinion that if a foreign foe were to obtain possession of 
their native land through their apostacy, they themselves 
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would be the better for it, and that the foe 
treat them ever after with kindness and consid 
But traitors are always despised and abhorred, e 
the party whose instruments they are. And if e 
Russ, the Frank, or the piebald New-Englander s 
a conqueror sully with his footsteps the soil, and 
with his breath the breezes, of Britain, let the ] 
look to himself ; for, as such an event can only 
through him, he will have the misery of reflectii 
he has betrayed his country and is become a s 
whipped, kicked, spitten-upon slave. Should h 
curse his country in the hope of procuring favour 
eyes of his masters, it will avail him just as m 
similar conduct avails the expatriated Radical in / 
amongst the brutal New Englanders, whose rude 
gibes, and taunts are his only reward. 

' BouAcvov Hh xp6 fpyov, Sir»s fiii iittph. x4\Tirai^ — Pythagoras 

"We now ask, can any man who has the wel 
himself, his posterity, or his country at heart, hesii 
a moment in his choice between the two parties 
Tory has his weaknesses — who has not ? — and we h 
scrupled to expose them. But he certainly has q 
which more than redeem them, and the most estim 
those qualities is the same which immortalized 
[Scaevola]. The Radical has no one good qualii 
foremost amongst his bad qualities is that which coi 
Count Julian to an immortality of infamy. 

** We heartily wish that there were less absurdil 
there is in what is called Toryism ; but to expect pci 
in anything that emanates from man, were the grej 
absurdities. We heartily wish that there were less ^ 
ness in what is denominated Radicalism ; for I 
human nature always has been, so much fiendish s 
is required to constitute it could hardly have been 
pated. But as the question is, or will shortly be, 1 
Radical, we say Tory ! and advise every honest i 
say so too. The chief reason for Toryism, a reaso 
cient by itself, is that within it are comprised 
country and pride of country. Not the least reason 
Radicalism, if the only one, a sufficient one — is that 
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country and pride of cxoCit nMingrinrr n^ ac a c.' — 
" To be conciided m ear aeSL* 

AlthcM^h we do not find tJoc arn=e a. ain- iaca. 
newspaper of the day. tfac fcUkwiiig. tUmr^ i>r ^zmic 
does stand in the Xtvf,-^ Gmack cc An^i^ iil3L 3^3:1 
It fornishes a good spffjmfn of his ^g3=r ^re iz ait 
period, and is intacsdi^ in ftaelL 

" Origin of the WokI' - Tctr. 
" 7> r*^ fdlri^ ef tie 'XtwfiH C^vB=i£. ' 

" Sir. — For upwards of a tCTrtmy i3k wari ' M'n^ 
and ' Tory ' have been a stnmblioe-bJQU t^ ssrnxdas^sBi.. 
over which their ingenuit>' and 11 sfjftS) her^ asst sicisdh' 
prostrated. At present, howerer, the rax a "Kiiir » 
believed to have been discovered in ti>e ■nrf JTarf ant 
the epithet, according to a rcccst peaiocJ^L ti i^tif m=l 
bestowed upon the penecoted ccwrsaans^ 3 acxiand 
from their having, in their htrldDe planes, tsaef?- siCHias^ 
upon whey and the like. 

" The term ' Tory ' has be^ cxsiiednred V.-'zk -x Iria 
origin, and to have been immted 'by tikc Ti "l*]^ . "* bu: 
the meaning of the word has hithtsto nei-K- bea. iei^- 
mined. I think, sir, I can afibrd SGOt '-''.'r—at^-ir -jl -jca 
matter, which will be accounted sazMxzrxy. '"-"-"''-'- -^tt 
word Whig, ' Tory ' is not a pnTviad^ ^loiiSaci^c :>:' ai 
English word, and to explain it we inas: hin't rtcuar^t tv 
the ancient Irish language, a lan^aagt £o-jii*=: c tie 
present day by nearly four milBcGS od" Lit Ittiesn-i 
subjects. 

"'Tory,' sir, is composed of thret Irith vxti.. asri 
doubtless originated amongst the Irish aciKr»=n5 -jc Chi£ri»ri 
the Second, at the time the)' were 5ii3irir:j :i^o*r ibt 
sway of Cromwell, and were sighing izv xhf: K.»rbVjrKiiv;_ 
The words are Tar a Ri} and their pr'jDUTiiLi.ti'jc :• :^i* 
same as that of Tory, or, if there be any ^;f:*Tfr>^t :*. 
' " Tar a Rigb,'' ^loa-jsuzxri !_r _ '■»■ 

VOL. I. :. 
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consists in a scarcely distinguishable drawl. Thei 
ing is * Come, O King ! ' and for the correctness 
etymon I appeal to the judgment of the Erse sch 
the sister kingdom. 

"That the term originated with the Rapparee 
not inclined to believe, as it was probably g( 
applied before the people so denominated were ii 
ence. The Rapparees first appeared during the i 
which took place in Ireland between James the 
and the immortal William of Orange. They were I 
who, under the colour of being partisans of Jame 
mitted great atrocities on both parties ; and the r 
of their title, unless I am much mistaken, is 
Robbers ' {Reubair Rt), from the verb reubam, to 
spoil, and ri, a king. Their principal leader wa< 
muinn a* Cnuic {yemen a nuc), or Edmund of the 
whose composition there is a beautiful song in the 
Irish language and character, preserved in Brooke's 
The habits of these people seem to have much res 
those of the Egyptian thieves, so graphically descr 
Heliodorus in the first Book of his jEthiopics, 

" I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

" George Borf 

"Norwich, Aug. 6." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

(1832.) 

The Skeppers of Oulton Hall — Rev. Francis Cunningham of Lowestoft — 
Joseph John Gumey, E^q., of Earlham Hall, Norwich — These two 
Gentlemen recommend George Borrow to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, who send for him — Borrow walks up to London — Is 
promised employment if he will learn the Manchu-Tartar Language — 
Returns to Norwich — The Manchu Scriptures, translated by the Russian 
Lip6ftsof. 

Leaving George Borrow at Norwich in November, 1832. 
waiting for something to "turn up," but little imagining 
what it will be, we must direct our attention elsewhere, to 
inquire about certain parties who will introduce him to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, close the veiled period 
of the seven years, and alter the tenor of his life. 

In the year 1805, a gentleman by the name of Edmund 
Skepper, with Anne his wife and their two young children, 
removed from Beccles to Oulton Hall, some two and a half 
miles from Lowestoft, in the county of Suffolk. The 
estate just purchased consisted of something more than 
three hundred acres of arable, pasture, and meadow land, 
the Hall, eight cottages, and a malthouse. The whole lay 
in a beautiful tract of country bordering on the river 
Waveney and the " Broad," now so popular as a centre 
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for summer excursions from Lowestoft and the W 
Inn. 

Mr. Skepper and his fathers before him were 
farmers at Beccles and Gillingham All Saints, par 
separated only by the Waveney, which also divide 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk at this point 

Mrs. Skepper was of the Breames of Beetley ; b 
the time of her marriage in 1793, her father, Mr. Th< 
Rudd Breame, was a resident of Lowestoft. He dit 
1803, 21 widower, and the patrimony was amicably dii 
between Anne and her sister Mary, who had marrie 
year before Mr. John Jacob Clark of SwafHiam. 
settlement took place in 1804. 

Mrs. Skepper (Anne) received as her share nine thoi 
pounds in ready money, which she invested with 
husband's funds in the purchase of the Oulton Hall e 
taking a mortgage on the whole property at the rate c 
per cent, interest. The importance of this transactior 
its consequences, will appear in the sequel. 

As we have already stated, the Skeppers had 
children — Breame, born in 1794, and his sister Maiy, 
in 1796. In the year 181 1, when Mary was fifteen 
mother, considering that the estate would fall in due c 
to the son, transferred her mortgage to her daughte 
that the latter would at her majority come into posse 
of an income of ;f 450.^ 

Time passed on. The years 181 5 and 18 16 bn 
great changes and triumphal dates to England, for the 
wars had ceased to strain and drain the nation. The 

• ** My security is a transfer mortgage twenty-six years old.' 
Mary (Skepper) Clarke to George Borrow, November 14, 1837, am 
papers. 
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ruler of France," as British statesmen in their magnificent 
conservatism designated Napoleon, was chained to his 
Rock, and fetes and parties welcomed sailors and soldiers 
to homes and firesides. At a grand ball that was given 
at Lowestoft at the close of 18 16, Mary Skepper of Oulton 
Hall, now an attractive young lady of twenty, was one of 
the guests. Another was a dashing lieutenant of the 
Royal Navy, twenty-four years of age, by the name of 
Henry Clarke. So it came to pass that then and there 
Henry and Mary met and became hopelessly enamoured. 
Very promptly the lieutenant found his way to Oulton and 
very often. Obstacles there were, it is true, for without 
them the course of true love would run smoothly, and that 
was contrary to tradition. The young man, it leaked out, 
was in extremis — over head and ears in debt. Besides, he 
suffered from an incipient, but ominous, cough, which he, 
like many another, had brought from a foreign shore. The 
mother paid the debts ; the daughter promised to cure 
the cough. For there was no parting the lovers. They 
floated hither and thither with the breeze, like the twin 
cloudlets of Dante, and would not be sundered. Next, 
they grew moralistic. The one wrote of conjugal duties, 
the other copied and signed. Here is the title and pledge 
to a series of prescriptions for conserving domestic bliss, 
which I found, yellow with age, among their papers, and 
on which I dropped a tear : — 

''Institutes of Hymen, or. Precepts for Promoting 
Conjugal Happiness. By a Lady'' 

They consist of ten numbered precepts, signed thus, 
at the close : — " Copyed and approved by the composer's 
most obt. Servt. HENRY CLARKE:'—'' To Mary Skepper, 
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spinster^ with the affectionate regards and ei^er faithful love 
of Iter intended Husband — 14/// fanuaryy 18 17." 

This was the bridal year. They waited six months, 
till Mary was twenty-one, and then, on the 26th day of 
July, they were married in the sweet Oulton Church hard 
by, the mother and her son alone signing the register as 
witnesses. Nearly eight months from that bright summers 
day on which Lieutenant Clarke proudly led his bride to 
the altar, they buried his poor body in the adjacent church- 
yard! He died of consumption on the 21st of March, 
18 18, at the age of twenty-five. A daughter was bom to 
Mrs. Clarke two months later, and on the 17th of May the 
rector of Oulton, Rev. J. G. Spurgeon, held the infant over 
the font and named it Henrietta Mary, after the father 
and mother. This is the "Henrietta" of Wild IVaUs, 
and the " old hen " of the private epistles of a certain 
quaint writer.^ 

Soon after the loss of her husband, Mrs. Clarke became 
acquainted with the Cunninghams of Pakefield, a small 
village on the sands below Lowestoft. The Rev. Francis 
Cunningham, rector of that parish from 18 14 to 1830, was 
one of the most devoted Christian men of his time. He 
married Richenda, the sister of Joseph John Gumey and 
Elizabeth Fry, in January, 18 16. In 1830 they removed 
to Lowestoft, where Mr. Cunningham was vicar of St. 
Margaret's till his death in 1863. His more celebrated 
brother was John William Cunningham, vicar of Harrow. 

Mrs. Clarke's only brother, Breame Skepper, married in 

* *' And then ih^i fufiuy look would come over your face, and you would 
call me *poor old Hen.'" — Miss Clarke to George Borrow, July 22, 1S44. — 
In 1865 she married a Dr. Wm. MacOubrey of Belfast, and now lives a widow 
at Southtown (Yarmouth) in her eightieth year. 
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[825, Eleanor, the eldest child of Mr. John Bateman of 
Morwich. They had a family of six children, two of whom 
;till survive (1897).^ 

We cannot declare of personal knowledge how it was 
:hat Mr. Borrow, in the month of November, 1832, came 
:o meet the Rev. Francis Cunningham of Lowestoft. One 
vho knows, and the only one now living who does — the 
* Henrietta " of that day — refuses to communicate with the 
present writer for reasons best known to herself. But that 
Borrow was at the Hall at the above date, knew her grand- 
parents, her mother, her uncle, and the Cunninghams, I 
have the evidence of Mrs. Clarke's letters. Our own 
inference is that George Borrow became acquainted with 
the Skeppers of Oulton through the Batemans of Norwich, 



' The Breames of Beelley, the Skeppers of Oulton, the Clarks of Swaflf- 
ham, and the Batemans of Norwich. 



Thomas Radd Breame 

(b. 1740, d. April 13, 1803X 

m. Susanna • . ., 1771. 

I 



James Breame, 

b. 177a, 

d. Jan. 9, 

z8o2. 



(b. 



Anne Breame 
1773, d. Sept. 15, X835), 
Kdmand Skeppert 
Nov. 25, 1793. 



m 



Mary Breame 

(b. 1774. d. June 5, 1841), 

m. John J. Clark, 

Nov. 15, z8o2. 



Edmund Skepper 
(b- 1767, d. Feb. 5, 1836) 
m. Anne Breame, 
Nov. 25, 1793. 



John Jacob Clark 

(b. Z776, d. April 24, 1849), 

m. Mary Breame, 

Nov. 15, 1802. 



I 
Breame Skepper 

(b. 1794, 
d. May 22. 1837), 
m. Kleanor Bateman, 
Jan. 6, 1825. 



Edmund (1825-67), 
Barbara, 
John Bateman, 
Maty Aft/w, 
William Breame, 
Henry Hogarth. 



Mary Skepper 
(b. 1796, d. Jan. 30, i860), 
m. Henry Clarke, R.N.. 
July 26, 18x7 (d. 1818), 
m. GEO. BORROW, 
April 23, 1840. 



John Bateman 

\ Ua • • • f Q* • • a/f 

m. Anne Gunton, 
1802. 

I.. 

William Breame Clark Eleanor Anne 
(b x8o:j, d. . . .X (b. 1803, d. 1883), 
m. Sarah Wright, m. Breame Skepper, 



1836. 



Henrietta Mary C. 

(bapt. Majyr 17, 1818), 

m. Wm. >lacOubrey, 

June 28, 1865. 



Eieht 
children. 



1825. 

I 
Mary Anne, 

John, 
William, 
James, 
Henry, 

[Sir! Frederick B. 
(MD., LL.D.] 



(John Jacob Clark, 
and his son 
William Breame Clark.] 
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into whose family Breame Skepper had married. 

being at Oulton at this particular season, he was pres 

to Mr. Cunningham by Mrs. Clarke or some other o 

Skeppers. Mr. Cunningham was an indefatigable f 

of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and wai 

founder of the Paris branch. Seeing Mr. Bonxnt 

quickly discerning his linguistic talents, and doul 

made aware that he was out of employment, the 

thought came into his mind to do what he did. This 

is not a matter of theory, but of solid fact, acknowlet^ 

two epistles from St. Petersbui^ to the vicar of Lowe 

Mr. Cunningham wrote strong and urgent appeals 

brother-in-law, Joseph John Gumey, Esq., the bank 

Norwich and famous leader of the Society of Fr 

These letters expressed a desire that Mr. Gumey 

was at that time an influential member of the Bible Sc 

would communicate with them and secure a positic 

George Borrow in some place where his peculiar ap 

for languages could be utilized. As it turned out, a 

we have hinted before, the oflicers were looking fc 

such a man ! The letters of Mr. Gumey resulted 

invitation to Borrow to go to London and have an 

view with the secretaries. He started for town oi 

early in the month of December, 1832. As he himse 

us in his MS. Autobiography, he walked the entire di 

of one hundred and twelve miles in twenty-seven 

His expenses amounted to fivepence ha'penny, laid 

a pint of ale, a half pint of milk, a roll of bread, ai 

apples.^ 

^ October 18/30, 1833, and July 17/29, 1834. 
' Also Caroline Fox, Memories ^ p. 191 ; Rev. Wentworth Wc^ 
Journal of Gypsy Lore Society ^ i. 151 ; Ritchie's East Anglia. 
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Reaching London in the morning before business hours. 
he went direct to Earl Street, and awaited in the office the 
arrival of Messrs. Brandram and Jowett. After sundry 
examinations in various Oriental lang^uages during a week's 
detention, those gentlemen felt that they could safely put 
the g^reat question to Borrow. They asked him if he was 
willing to undertake the acquisition of the Manchu-Tartar 
language, with the prospect of employment as soon as he 
should have accomplished that task. He was of course 
delighted, and the requisite materials were placed in his 
hands. Scant indeed they were in 1832, before Wylie and 
Meadows and other missionaries had prepared their 
excellent manuals. Borrow was dismissed with kind words 
and substantial aid, with the understanding that he was to 
present himself in six months for the special examination. 
So he set out on his return to Norwich — this time by the 
mail coach— glad to have at last a tongue to learn that 
would be of some practical use to him. 

On his arrival home, he wrote Mr. Cunningham a full 
account of his visit to the Bible Society, its purport and 
result Fortunately he preserved a transcript of this 
interesting document, which, from its tone, may be accepted 
as a sort of recantation of the Taylorism of 1824. And 
we may be sure, too, that he lost no time in calling to 
thank his second benefactor in the " Earl's Home/' from 
whose library windows he gazed on that peaceful scene, 
which it has likewise been our privilege to share. — " When 
many years had rolled on, long after I had attained man- 
hood, and had seen and suffered imich, I visited him in his 
venerable Hall, and partook of the hospitality of his 
hearth." » 

' LxmengrOy p. 59, end of chap. xv. 
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The fact that just at this time the Bible Society w 
George Borrow to learn the Court and Diplomatic Ian{ 
of China, requires some explanation. A manuscript 1 
lation of the entire New Testament into this tongue 
existed in St. Petersburg for some six years, ready 
printed. A competent Englishman must be found 
should proceed to Russia and superintend the impre 
for the Society. It was purely a literary and bus 
engagement, and as such Borrow understood it E 
will be as well, before we advance further, to state ii 
briefest terms the history of this version, and the rela 
of the Bible Society to it, both before and at the parti 
moment of Borrow's introduction to them. 

Mr. StepAn Vasili^vitch Lip6ftsof (1773-1841) belo 
to the Asiatic Section of the Russian Foreign Office. 
had been thoroughly educated in the Chinese and Ma 
languages at the National College of Peking, and 
lived in China twenty years. In St. Petersburg he 
head of the Board of Censors for books printed ir 
languages of the Far East, and corresponding memb 
the Academy of Sciences for the Department of Ori 
Literature and Antiquities. 

Dr. Pinkerton met this gentleman in 1821, and eng 
him on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible Sc 
to translate the whole New Testament into Ma 
The work was at once begun, and the following ye; 
edition of 550 copies of St Matthew's Gospel waf 
to press in St. Petersburg under Mr. Lip6ftsors su] 
sion. One hundred copies were sent to London, 
the remainder, together with the font of types ca 
the Society's expense, were deposited in the vaul 
their Russian bankers. There they lay, awaitin 
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>pportunity for distribution in the East, when the terrible 
nundation of the NevA, so vividly described by Mr. 
/enning in his Memorials^ swept over the Russian 
:apital.^ The 450 copies of St. Matthew, printed on the 
soft silken paper of China, were completely ruined. The 
ypes also, soaked with the water and soon invaded by 
rust, were to all appearance spoiled and abandoned in the 
box where they lay, till recovered ten years later by 
Borrow. 

Notwithstanding this calamity, the translating went 
Forward, until it was completed in 1826, and the manu- 
script stored carefully away. The version as represented 
in the printed portion met with the highest encomiums 
from Manchu scholars. It was pronounced by the then 
greatest authority in Europe, Professor Abel R^musat of 
Paris, to be the most idiomatic, clear, and faithful of any 
3f the Eastern translations which he had seen. 

The Bible Society, in the meanwhile, grievously dis- 
heartened by their loss, suspended all thought of printing 
:his New Testament for many years. At last in 1832 
;mark the year!) an incident occurred which recalled 
:heir attention to the neglected Scriptures. A MS. 
/ersion of the Old Testament in Manchu, made in 
Peking, was discovered by the Rev. William Swan in 
:he Chinese Library and Oriental Museum of Baron 
Schilling de Canstadt at St. Petersburg.^ Mr. Swan was 
1 missionary of the London Society, and was then on 

* November 7/19, 1824. Memorials of John Venning^ Esq. {formerly of 
9/. Petersburgh^ and late of Norwich^ with numerous nolicts from his MSS. 
rlative to the Imperial family of Russia. By Thulia S. Henderson. London, 
[862, 8vo, pp. 320. Portrait. — Reports of British and Foreign Bible Society. 

* This vast Chinese, Manchu, Mongolian, and Tibetan collection is now in 
he library of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. 
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the way to his field in Siberia ; but so important 
consider the matter to be, that he sat down at 
begin the transcription of the huge MS., without 
for authorization from home. 

In consequence of this "find," a vigorous n 
enthusiasm was experienced at the Bible House, 
Swan was formally engaged to pursue his colos 
with the permission of his Board. Just at this i 
Borrow was introduced to the Society by J. J. 
and Francis Cunningham. There was now no 
to the resumption of the printing, and they de 
to effect it as soon as their proUgi should be 
undertake the supervision. 

It was of this history " Lavengro " was thinki 
he wrote those remarkable passages citing his 
words : " / have been young and now am grawt 
never have I seen the righteous forsaken^ or his seei 
breadr ^ 

* Lavengro^ p. 55, chap. xiv. ; and Romany Rye^ p. 191, 

(he Appendix. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
(1833.) 
The Veiled Period Ended! 

St. Lake in Nahuatl — ^Manchu Studies — ^Triumphant Examinations in London 
— Appointment to Russia — Preparations — "Letters to the Princes** — 
Departure for St. Petersburg vid Hamburg and Lubeck — The Voyage — 
The Arrival— V Galemoi IJlitze — Vida Nueva ! 

While our student was closeted with his Manchu books, 
he corrected the press- work of a little volume of 140 
pages, kindly thrown in his way by the Secretaries of the 
Bible Society, to justify a slight addition to his slender 
finances.^ The little volume was a translation of St. Luke's 
Gospel into the Nahuatl or common dialect of the 
Mexican Indians. It was made by one Dr. Pazos Kanki 
at the instance of the Bishop of Puebla, who died in 1829. 
By the middle of February. 1833, it was finished, and 
George posted a copy to his brother John in Mexico, who 
returned this characteristic reply: — 

" I have just received your letter of the i6th of February, 
together with your translation (!) of St. Luke. I am glad 
you have got the job, but I must say that the Bible 

' They paid him no salary till from July 30, 1833. 
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Of the forty-eight original letters from the Bible S 
to Greorge Borrow, which are in my possession, non 
the chronological interest of the first of the series. ] 
contains the date and terms of his engagement to i 
Russia and carry out their instructions. Hence we 
give it entire. 

Rev. Joseph Jowett to George Borrow, 

"G. Borrow, Esq., Willow Lane, St. Giles', Norwich. 

" Bible Society House, 5 July, 18 

" My D£ar Sir, — Although we must still wail 
arrival of the 22nd inst for a confirmation of 
Resolution this morning adopted by a Sub-Comm 
to which the consideration of our Mandjurian que 
had been referred, yet you are so deeply interests 
the decision to which there is a probability we may < 
that I cannot abstain from giving you some premot 
intimations on the subject ; while at the same time I v 
still have you stand prepared for the possibility of i 
appointment after all. 

" It is recommended, then, to the General Comm 
that your services be engaged for one year, to proce< 
St. Petersburgh, to assist Mr. Lipofzoff in the editii 
such portions of the Mandchou Testament as we 
chuse to print (Luke and the Acts have been resolved 
already), if the Government shall consent to the work 1 
executed there ; if not, to assist Rev. Wm. Swan in 
scribing and collating the MS. version of a large pa 
the Old Testament in this language, and to avail ya 
meanwhile of all the facilities which may offer for ccwrre 
and perfecting your acquaintance with the Mand 
The Society, it is proposed, shall pay your expenses tc 
fro, and a salary, while employed by them, at the ra 
;^200 per annum, to cover all other expenses. 

"Now ruminate well on this proposition, and 
yourself in readiness, in case it be palatable to you, to 
on your journey without delay, as soon as the i 
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recommendation shall be approved by the General Com- 
mittee. 

" Excuse me if, as a clergyman, and your senior in years 
though not in talent, I venture, with the kindest of motives, 
to throw out a hint which may not be without its use. I 
am sure you will not be offended if I suggest that there is 
occasionally a tone of confidence in speaking of yourself, 
which has alarmed some of the excellent members of our 
Committee. It may have been this feeling, more than once 
displayed before, which prepared one or two of them to 
stumble at an expression in your letter of yesterday, in 
which, till pointed out, I confess I was not struck with 
anything objectionable, but at which, nevertheless, a humble 
Christian might not unreasonably take umbrage. It is 
\rfiere you speak of the prospect of becoming * useful to 
the Deity, to man, and to yourself* Doubtless you meant, 
the prospect of glorifying God ; but the turn of expression 
made us think of such passages of Scripture as Job xxi. 2 ; 
XXXV. 7 and 8 ; Psalm xvi. 2 and 3. — Believe me, etc., 

"Joseph Jowett." 

That poor Borrow (as they say in Norfolk) gave the 
Committee ample security that he would thereafter employ 
the dialect of Earl Street in addressing them, is fully 
shown by their answer. " The spirit of your last letter," 
wrote Mr. Jowett, "was truly Christian, in harmony with 
the rule laid down by Christ Himself, and which in one 
sense He so wonderfully exemplified, that ' He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.' " 

The decisive epistle which confirmed George Sorrow's 
appointment and closed the " veiled period," now exposed 
for the first time, was received July 24th. It directed him 
to proceed to town at once, prepared to set out for Ham- 
burg on the 30th. 

The affiliation of this " harum-scarum young man " 
with the grave London Society, excited the venom of a 

VOL. I. M 
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certain blue stocking of that generation, living ii 
about Norwich, and the old Bracondale mansion amoi 
trees fairly shook with the responsive peals of laugt 
that BAba YagA of letters.^ 

"When this polyglott gentleman appeared befoi 
public as a devout agent of the Bible Society in ft 
parts, there was one burst of laughter from all wl 
membered the old Norwich days." * 

On the other hand, there was living at this tin 
St Catherine's Hill, Surrey Road, Norwich, a gentlem 
the name of John Venning, who had long been a ma 
in St. Petersburg, and his family before him for a hu 
years. He was also a Christian philanthropist, a ki 
Howard and Wilberforce, well known to the Tsars 
ander and Nicholas I. During his residence in the Ri 
capital, i.e. from 1793 to 1830, he was the mea 
establishing there many humane and charitable institi 
and of bringing about prison and police reforms, by i 
of the great confidence reposed in him by the En 
and high officials. Broken down in health at the a 
fifty-nine from the severity of the climate, he was 
recruiting in England. 

Mr. Venning gave Borrow a number of letters t 
friends in St. Petersburg, among whom were Prince . 
ander Galitzin, Baron Schilling von Canstadt, Gei 
Pap6f, Pessarovius, etc. His own kind note to 
traveller is worthy of record. 

* Romany Rye^ p. 145, sm. ed. ; Once a Week^ vi. 57a. 

' Harriet Martineau's Autobiography, *' The Russians," said 601 
a letter to his mother, *'do not know as much as the English, but th 
not their fiendish, spiteful dispositions." 
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Mr. Venning to Geor^ Borrow. 

"Lowestoft, July 2Sth, 1833. 

"My dear Friend Mr. George Borrow, — I send 
you various letters ; but, as they will take from you all sealed 
papers on your arrival at the Guard-ship at Cronstadt, I 
leave them open, and you must fold Uiem up as loose 
letters— but I beg of you to seal, before you deliver, those 
directed to Prince Galitzin, Mr. Chambeau, Mr. Papof, and 
the one to my son addressed to £. Hubbard. The one to 
Various do not seal. Pray write me your opinion of the 
Lunatic Asylum, Refuge, School, and Prison. Get some 
one to present you to the Russian Ambassador, Prince 
Li^ven, before you start. You will reap the benefit of 
it, for the arrival of all forcipfners at present in Russia 
is very precarious, and difficult and suspicious. May the 
Lord bless you and make you a great blessing there.— 
Your friend, 

"J. Vexxinc." 

Borrow took an affectionate leave of his mother on 
the evening of July 25th, and started for London, accord- 
ing to instructions. The four days remaining were quickly 
passed in making the final preparations. Many more 
letters were furnished him from world-renonned houses 
of commerce having branches in Russia, such as \V, Ropes 
and Co., Thomas Barnes, etc The Society, likewise, gavt 
him letters to their St Petcrsbui^ bankers, Messrs. A>imus. 
Simondsen and Co., and one to Samuel Eisner, the 'Aell- 
known philanthropist of Berlin, to ser.e in case their 
^ent should proceed North by way of Konigsi>eTg. Th:-. 
latter document, written in German, contain; a verj- -.th- 
portant statement coming from so author; tat: vt a vr^z'-J: 
as the British and Foreign Bible Society. K'r;''.-T-|r;;; f; 
Mr. Borrow, it says: — 

"He is very proficient in variou^ Htvt'rrr. .<'-■/ .:^'-.\ 
and for that reason our Society \s irz;ou'> *.-- ■.•....r.-. }. > 
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talents in behalf of an edition of the Manchu Scri] 
provided the requisite permission to print in St Petei 
can be obtained."* 

Armed with all these auxiliaries for pushing hi: 
in Russia, George Borrow embarked at ten o'clock 
of the 30th, on board the General Steam Navi| 
Company's Packet Touristy which lay at Custom 1 
Wharf. On account of the tide, the vessel did not s; 
one o'clock in the morning ; so that the exact date 
departure from England was Wednesday, July 31st, i 

His last letter to his mother runs as follows: — 

•• London, July 3 

" My dearest Mother. — I have paid in foi 
at the bank the sum of ;f 17, which is, I believe, 
what you advanced me. I have been paid thirty p 
to defray my expenses from London to St. Peten 
and I dare say it will cost me nearly that to get 
as the fare to Hamburg alone is seven guineas!' 
salary commences from the time I set out or 
journey, which is to-night ; for we must be on 
before twelve o'clock, as the steamer starts at one o 
in the morning. I am loaded with letters of n 
mendation to some of the first people in Russia. 
Venning's packet has arrived with letters to sevei 
the Princes, so that I shall be protected if I am s 
as a spy ; for the Emperor is particularly cautious 
the foreigners whom he admits. It costs £2 js. 6d, n 
for permission to go to Russia, which alone is enouj 
deter most people (!) 

" I shall write to you shortly after I get to St. P' 
burg, etc. etc. — Your affectionate son, 

"G. Borro\n 

* (kx if! in ocTfc^icfcenen Cricntalifc^cn 2pra(^cn vtel bctoantrrt ba^ nnfctc 9 
Ktnc ^crttjfcit gmt Bet cinct cttranijcn 9(u«9ab€ ter ^cilignt 3<^nft in aKonbj 
man toa^u in $rtcr0but j Gtlaubni^ Bcfommcn, Bcnu^en moc^tr. 

* The Itmes of August I, 1833 ; Letters from Russia. 

* Second cabin. The first cabin was ;^io. 
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They were three full days making the 482 miles, reach- 
ing Hamburg early on the 3rd of August Our traveller 
had a most disagreeable passage, found the " ship bad, the 
people uncivil, the sea rough, and the wind contrary." 
Of course, with the discomforts of the second cabin, he 
suffered severely from seasickness, which brought on an 
attack of his old malady " the Horrors." However, the 
doctors administered remedies which promptly dispelled 
them, so that he was soon on his feet wandering about 
the town.' Among the streets none seemed to attract 
him so much as the one that leads to Altona, the Judeu- 
gasse of Hamburg.* Of his Jews he visited some who 
were deeply read in Rabbinical lore, able to quote from 
both Talmuds' and from the book Zohar.* He was rather 
sorry to see that the greatest part were not strict Jews ; 
" for," added he, " I prefer a superstition, especially when 
founded on such a mountain of learning as the Jewish is, 
to heartless infidelity, with which those of this place are 
too much tainted." 

On the 4th he made a flying trip to Bremen, to which 
he cleverly alludes in one of his works.^ He was back in 
Hambut^ on the 6th, and the following day set out for 
Liibeck. In one of his letters be thus describes the 
shocking road : — 

"I left Hamburg on the 7th for Lubeck, another of 

' " On Unding al Hambui)^ I wu M> eituuktcd fium Hckueit and hum 
want ai sleep, thai my old complaiot, the kerreri, caiDC uiMaiil))' Bpoo mc, 
and a pliysiciao bad to be sent for, who gare mc l2adan-.uD, vhicb vjud 
recovered me." — G. B. to hii Mother, Aiigiii: 3/15, 1835. 

' The Neue Sleinweg, mealioued in the BitU in Sfain 1,111. Ali; or ^. 
300) as the " Neuen Stein Sl^." 

* The BabylonUo and Jenualem Talmud^. 

' Myitic ComTncDtary on the Iitrah, or Law <A MoK>. 

' Btbh IK Spain, iii. 386 ; ml ed. in 'irw x;',., j,. yxi. 
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the Hanseatic towns, distant about thirty English m 
This little journey occupied thirteen hours, for it lies i 
a road of which no one but an eye-witness can form 
adequate conception. It is paved at intervals with h 
masses of unhewn rock, and over this pavement 
carriage was very prudently driven at a snail's pace ; 
had anything approaching speed been attempted, the en 
demolition of the wheels in a few minutes must have b 
the necessary result. No sooner had we quitted this ten 
pavement than we sank to our axle-trees in sand, mud, 
water ; for, to render the journey perfectly delectable, 
rain fell in torrents and ceaselessly. This road belo 
to the King of Denmark, as it runs through a part 
Holstein, and its badness, and possibly the state of 
weather, are to be attributed to his ill-nature ; for, ba\ 
escaped from his dominion, I was instantly upon an 
cellent paved road of about three miles in length, wl 
reached to Lubeck." 

On the 8th of August he continued his joumej 
Travemiinde on the Baltic, and the next morning embar 
on the Russian steamer Nikolai. 

" On board this vessel," he goes on to say, " I pas 
my time so agreeably amongst a moderate number 
genteel, well-bred, and intelligent passengers, that I 
almost sorry when we reached Petersburg, which we 
after a passage of only seventy-two hours, during wl 
the sea exhibited the smoothness of a mill-pond, and 
wind was invariably favourable." 

This unprecedented run of three days brought hin 
the Cronstadt Guard-ship on the I2th of our reckon 
which we must now abandon for the next two yc 
Having little luggage and a formidable array of " let 
to the Princes," he was spared the annoyances so grai 
cally described by Miss Rigby, his townswoman.^ It y 

* Letters from the Baltic, London, 1842. (By Miss Elizabeth Rigb 
Norwich — later Lady Eastlake.) 
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however, the 113, that is, the first day of August in Russia 
and the thirteenth at home, when he stepped on the English 
Quay {Angiiskaia Naberezhnaia)y in front of the Street of 
the Gallies {Galdrnaia U lit so). 

For the first three months Borrow lodged at the house 
of Mr. Egerton Hubbard, at No. 221 of the above-mentioned 
street — v ddmii BarSna Shabd. This "Maison Chabot" 
was pulled down more than fifty years ago, to give place 
to a new bridge over the Nevd, connecting Basil Island 
( Vasiiii Ostrof) with the English Quay. 

On the 3 15, or two days after his arrival, he was 
presented to Prince Galftzin by Mr. James Venning, the 
son of the Norwich gentleman. The same day the Prince 
wrote the latter : — 

" Your son came to-day to introduce to me the English- 
man who has come over here about the translation of 
the Manchu Bible, and who brought with him your letter." * 

' Memoriahy pp. 148, 149. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
(1833-1834.) 

St. Petersburg — ^The City — Friends : Hasfeldt ; Gretch, father and son ; 
Adelung ; Baron Schilling — ^Transcription and Collation— The IlendTaTb 
naiBOjierCfl, or Permission to Print— Rejoicing in London— Over 
Land to China—" Noble Offer.** 

George Borrow was now in his element. The city, the 
people, everything, elicited his warmest admiration. To 
his mother he wrote in the most glowing strain : — 

" Petersburg is the finest city in the world. London, 
Paris, Madrid, and other capitals which I have visited, are 
not worthy to hold a candle to it. There are hundreds 
of enormous palaces, streets miles in length and as straight 
as an arrow. The Nefski Perspective is nearly three miles 
long, and is floored with wood. In a word, I can do little 
else but look and wonder." 

To Mr. Gumey he was yet more enthusiastic : — 

" Notwithstanding I had previously heard and read 
much of the beauty and magnificence of the Russian 
capital, I confess that what I have beheld has surpassed 
my expectation. There cannot be a doubt that it is the 
finest city in Europe, being pre-eminent for the grandeur 
of its public edifices and the length and regularity of its 
streets. The princely and rapid Neva, a river of the width 
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of the Thames, intersects it, and on each side of this 
there is a superb, granite-faced quay, which affords o 
the most delightful walks imaginable. . . . 

" There is in this place a singular mixture of Euro 
ism and Orientalism highly interesting to the att< 
observer. The beard twelve inches long and the pc 
dress of the lower and middle ranks of the Russians 
trast wonderfully with the close shaven chins and con 
fashioned habiliments of the upper classes and foreigi 

" The English here, according to their usual a 
abroad, live apart, residing chiefly in what is denomi 
the English Line. They associate only with each 
and have in consequence a very imperfect knowled 
the language, manners, and character of the Ru2 
Upon the whole, they constitute a highly respectable 
and many of the merchants of the factory rank amoo 
most opulent people of Petersburg. I have experi 
considerable civility from several of them, and upa 
arrival was kindly invited by one of them to take u 
abode with him until I could procure myself a convc 
habitation." 

Borrow was thus received with great cordiality b 
English and other foreign residents, and even more i 
the Russians when they understood the respectable m 
which had brought him to their shores. 

No sooner was he domiciled in the Maison C 
when he made the acquaintance of a Danish gentlem 
the same age and Christian name as his brother. Jo 
Hatzfeldt, or as he wrote it later, Hasfeldt, was bom < 
at Hirschholm or Egning — it is not clear which — Dea 
17, 1800. After serving some years in the Foreign ' 
at Copenhagen, he migrated to St Petersburg in Septe 
1830. There he was attached to the L^ation c 
country as Interpres Regius, but soon had a varic 
occupations from which he derived small, but fixed, a 
ties. He was a member of the Russian Marine Corps 
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800 rubles per annum, and teacher in a cadet school at 
1200. But his chief employment during those long 
Northern winters when the Court and the nobility were in 
town, was to give public instruction in European languages, 
from which eventually he gathered a handsome revenue. 
Although well acquainted with Danish, Swedish, German, 
English, Russian, and French, he mostly confined himself 
to lecturing in Russian on the English language and litera- 
ture, before large and distinguished audiences. 

Between Borrow and Hasfeldt an intimate friendship 
sprung up that developed into a long correspondence which 
lasted till Borrow ceased to exchange letters with any one. 
They were all written in Danish on very thin paper in a 
very fine hand, some of them consisting of fifteen to twenty 
pages, and extending from 1835 to 1849, giving remi- 
niscences and the gossip of St Petersbui^ during all those 
years. The two friends met at Oulton in 1852, and again 
in 1857. From that date all trace of the Dane disappears 
from the records, and all my efforts in Denmark and Russia 
to learn the last tidings of his life have proved fruitless. 

Hasfeldt was a man of great talent and knew Borrow 
thoroughly. From the correspondence his profound attach* 
ment to him may be discerned. 

I translate a few extracts by way of illustration :— 

" To-day I was thinking ' Where can he have gone ? ' 
when my comforter, the red-bearded artelslchik, came in 
bringing the ' rum runes ' of friendship. I was so rejoiced 
to behold thy tall tracks that I rushed at the letter as the 
eagle darts upon his prey, quickly broke the mysterious 
fastenings of the seal, and read with tears in my eyes how 
very very far my friend is from me." 

" Baron Chabot's house is being pulled down to yive 
place to a new bridge. Thus in a short time all traces of 
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our first acquaintance at St. Petersburg will ha^ 
away. But it does not matter so long as I can 
on to my tall grey-haired friend ; for I know not 
should find such another." 

His tcedium vitm — cynicism, if you will- 
deduced from a few quotations : — 

" There is no one who has taken your plac 
friendship. Men in general are a bore to me ; tht 
a bore. Nothing diverts me ; I eat and drink I 
am hungry and thirsty, but satisfaction have I 
cannot purchase it, for it is not to be found ii 
bazaars of the Nefski Perspective." 

" I disdain the world too thoroughly to fret 
petty cares. Thaarup says, you know : 

* Den heUJord er knnp en Taare wtrd I * ' 

So, why should I fret ? " 

" Be of good cheer, for we can gain nothing 1 
churlish." 

" I am just now fishing for some good berth or 
Russia ; but that it may be a desirable one the ca 
be played adroitly, so that they will come to me 
me if I will have a piece of meat. When it gel 
I shall inquire if it is fat and nice, and so take it- 
I can. You know well enough that when you are 
gry, all are ready to offer you bread. I too hav< 
my philosophy in the never-to-be-foi^otten Ow/ i 
hope you read him diligently and walk in his foot 

* **The whole earth is scarcely worth a tear.** — 7^AamM neu 
1821). 

^ I found among Borrow*s books and papers that fell into i 
dilapidated copy of Till's Owl G/ass, with this title : — " Wund 
seltsame llistorie Tillens Eulenspiegels, eines Bauem Sohn, aus 
zu Braunschweig gebiirtig. Welche aus Niedersachsischer S 
Ilochdcutsche Ubcrsetzt, und sehr kurzweilig zu lesen. [Wood 
Verlangcn sehr vieler guten Freunde aufs neue wicder aufgelegt. 
in diesem Jahre. Frankfurth a. d. O. bei Trowitzsch u. Sohn.* 
8's (pp. 160). Plates, Not mentioned in Mackenzie's edition, 189^ 
(Triibner). 
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Such was the man from whose letters my information 
concerning Borrow in Russia, and even in England, is in 
some measure derived, and from whom we shall learn 
more as we proceed. 

Another of his acquaintances was Nikolai Ivdnovitch 
Gretdku li hi^iilTnl by the Dane as " He of the Goggles," 
whose son Alexis was the editor of the *• CtBepH&i Ilveia,' 
or Northern Bee, a review of some note in the thirties 
and forties. Every student of Russian knows Gretch, the 
Elder, who ever waded through his old quarto Grammar 
written in German, as we did just two score years ago, 
nor have we found a clearer or a better one since those 
days. Both the father and the son were very fond of " tall 
George," and never wearied of talking about him. They 
subsequently made him famous in Russia by their articles 
on him and his works published in the Nortliem Bee, 

A third friend who was of great consequence to Borrow. 
was Friedrich vo n Adel ung, nephew of the author of the 
well-known pHTlological work cited below.^ This eminent 
savant took a special interest in the Bible Society's agent 
and in his pursuits, furnishing him with books and manu- 
scripts in various Oriental languages to aid him in further- 
ing his knowledge of the Tartar and Mongolian tongues. 

And finally, BarQn_Schilling himself seems to have put 
his immense collection at Borrow's service in the most 
liberal manner. 

" The Baron," says he in one of his letters, " is a 
nobleman of great learning and liberality. His library 

* MithridaUs oder Allgemeine Sprachaikunde mit dan Vater Unser ah 
Sprachprobe in beyfiahe fiinjhundert Sprachen und Mundarten. By J. C. 
Adelung ( 1 732-1 806) and J. S. Vater (177 1- 1826). Berlin, 1806-181 7, 
4 vols., 8vo. 
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and museum are stocked with literary treasures and ( 
curiosities which he has gathered at a vast outla 
China, Mongolia, and other parts of the East 
he spares no expense in collecting may be infi 
from the following fact. Whilst in Mongolia he saw 
heathen temple some religious books which he desin 
possess. The priests of the temple who prized t 
books most highly, for a long time resolutely refuse 
part with them. At last they made him an offer ^ 
he agreed to, namely, that he should have the books, 
vided he caused to be printed and sent to them for 
tribution one hundred million of copies of the hexa 
mystical prayer used by all followers of the Lamar 
Tibetan religion. This prayer of six words is it: 
Tibetan language, and the devotees amongst the hes 
repeat it almost incessantly, even when engaged in 
versation, speaking a sentence and repeating the p 
alternately. Here it is in the Mongolian character \\ 
we omit] : Oum . Ma . Ni . Bat . Mi . Houm} 

" Baron Schilling possesses all the best works \ 
have issued from the Pekin press in Chinese, Mand 
and Mongolian. Amongst these is a very singular 
interesting book, which he has had the kindness to 
me. It is in Mandchou, and is a history of the M< 
race, particularly of the exploits of their celebrated ] 
Genghis, who conquered the whole of Tartary and 
greatest part of China, and whose children and g 
children, at one time, bade fair to overrun with their 
armies the whole of the then known world. I have 
menced a translation of this work, and hope to compl 
before my return to England." 

No wonder, then, that Borrow, who had so yeame 
thirsted and longed for opportunities to study langi 
like many another before his day and since, was 
running over with gratitude and joy, in view of th 
limited possibilities held out to him by the contact 
Russian scholars. No wonder that he adds at the 

* See /Romany Rye, p. 9, sm. ed. 
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of the letter from which we have already quoted so much 
— too much, perhaps — these notable words : — 

"I consider myself especially favoured by Providence 
in having been permitted to come to St. Petersburg, where 
I enjoy facilities for the acquisition of languages which I 
certainly should meet with nowhere else, and by which 
I hope the Lord in His mercy will permit me to profit, 
by preserving my health and causing me still to take an 
interest in what has hitherto constituted one of my chiefest 
delights. What I principally apprehend is the loss of this 
interest ; for it is too often the case that when the objects 
for which we have long sighed are within our reach, they 
become indifferent to us, and we will not stretch out our 
hands to make them our own, and only recover our zest 
for them when they are removed ; then, indeed, we are 
astonished at our stupidity, and crave for the return of 
the chance which we lost by our own fault, and which 
seldom offers itself a second time." 

But George Borrow had been sent to Russia to work 
and not to amuse himself with literature or literary men. 
His duties were clearly laid down in the official letter of 
July 5th, and so from his very arrival he began to co-ope- 
rate with Mr. Swan in carrying forward the transcription of 
the Peking MS> Bible. Not to weary the general reader, 
I will simply state that this occupied them both till far into 
October, while the thorough collation of their copy with the 
original employed them for the remainder of the year 1833. 

The manuscript completed and despatched to London, 
together with a report concerning their estimate of its 
value, Mr. Swan departed for his station in Siberia, and 
Mr. Borrow settled down to the proper work which had 
brought him to St. Petersburg. This stage of his duties 
synchronized with the opening of the new year. 

The exact account of all the difficulties that beset his 
pathway in the great task before him, and the obstacles 

VOL. I. N 
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which he overcame one by one by the exercise of i 
domitable energy, can now never be fully known, 
story was drawn out of him by an official complaint 
was consigned by him in two letters addressed to Mr. J 
in the autumn of 1834*^ But these important lette 
indeed almost all that he wrote to the Bible Society d 
the eight years of his association with them, do not a 
to have been preserved. At all events, the present J 
tary knows nothing of their whereabouts. Borrow** 
archives, however, were more secure, and thanks to - 
a tolerably clear outline of the work done may st 
gleaned from the sources in my possession.* 

The enthusiasm of Messrs. Brandram and Jowet 
gone on accumulating intensity, until, in lieu of the ] 
cation of St. Luke and the Acts, as previously inte 
they resolved to commit to the press the entire New 1 
ment translated into Manchu by Mr. Lip6ftsof. It 
be understood, once for all, that this New Testamc 
be printed at St. Petersburg, under the sole directioi 
responsibility of George Borrow, was no pocket editi 
a common book ; rather, it was a work consisting of 
volumes in 4to, numbering one thousand pages. Fu 
more, it was the first time that the Scriptures in this lan( 
had ever been printed, save the specimen of St Ma 
issued twelve years before. The perplexing nature < 
alphabet can be best exhibited to the eye by the repr 
tion of a fragment of the text in question. It must be 
by columns from right to left 

» Dated October 8/20 and 13/25. 

' Borrow*s letters to his mother, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. J. J. Gurn< 
Society's, his mother's, Mr. Cunningham's and Mrs. Clarke^s to G.R 
all been gathered and preserved. 
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The whole weight, then, of this delicate busines 
upon Borrow alone. The translator had become a mc 
of the Tsenzurny Comitity or Board of Censors, and was 1 
fore incapacitated from taking an active part in pushin 
preliminary steps. Besides, the government had evic 
certain hostility to the cause by suppressing the Ri 
Bible Society, and refusing all permission to reprodw 
then exhausted Scriptures in modem Russ. Mr. Lip 
wisely took the hint, which doubtless he was perse 
inclined to do in view of his age and the pressure of ] 
duties in the Asiatic section of the Foreign Office. 

The first preliminary step, and by no means the 
difficult one of all, even to those who were well acqus 
with the ins and outs of red-tapeism in Russia, ¥ 
obtain the formidable imprimatur for so suspicious a 
as the Bible. However, by the aid of the Hon. 
Bligh, the British Minister, acting unofficially thi 
Baron Schilling, the coveted document was secured i 
month of February. 

There was great rejoicing in Earl Street when the 
tidings arrived ; and the good brethren promised tlu 
long the " steppes of Tartary should flourish as the g 
of the Lord." In the exuberance of their gratitude 
voted a handsome present to the Baron, a present su 
a Muscovite bigwig might decorously accept, and a t 
maniac delight in, namely, a copy of the Chinese Bi 
of the large size, mind you — together with the more 
able Voyages of Gutzlaf, Lindsay, and Amherst 

Nor was our George disposed to be outdone ir 
denial by his more cautious contemporaries and chiefs 
too would lay his offering — his nn^r? — upon the altar 
" in the noontide of his mortal life." In March he for 
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proposed to the Committee that, after the printing was over, 
he should undertake the distribution of the one thousand 
copies, or the eight thousand parts, of the Manchu New 
Testament in the benighted regions of the then Far East. 
That, in his own words, he " would wander, Testament in 
hand, overland to Peking," by way of Lake BaYkal and 
Kiakhta, " with side-glances at Tartar hordes." The Com- 
mittee were astonished at the boldness of the " noble offer " 
their agent made them ; but in their reply they were unable 
to say at that moment whether " such a scheme would be 
found to lie within the range of safe and prudent specula- 
tion." Evidently, however, it made a deep impression upon 
their minds, and the subject will be constantly surging up 
in their correspondence till the climax came. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
(1834-1835.) 

Preparations for Printing — Cleansing the Type— Beneae's Plant— Pond 
Compositor — Strikes and Na Vodku — Home Letters — ^The Society 
plains— ** What is Mr. Borrow Doing?"— The Answer— Great 
faction — Mrs. Clarke of Oalton — The Conclusion — Eulogy — 
Kiakhta ! — The Imperial Veto — Novgorod and Moscow — I 
Fanaticism. 

Some weeks elapsed before the necessary authorizati 
proceed with the work reached St. Petersburg.^ 
interval, however, had not been wasted. A 1 
"pundit," Ali Makisha by name, had been engage 
further the more practical acquisition of spoken and w 
Manchu, and much time was likewise devoted t< 
language of the country. 

Another occupation that engaged Borrow durin 
period was the rehabilitation of the font of type abani 
since the inundation of 1824 in the vaults of the Sj 
house. Ten years of rust and damp had not left th 
may be conceived, in a state fit for immediate use. 
were, therefore, inspected, and found to be stuck toj 
in one solid mass. Borrow spent whole weeks in diss 

' Early in June, 1834. 
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nd cleansing them one by one, thus fitting them anew to 
erform their l^itimate office. 

By this time the authorization from home having been 
xeived, together with a credit of £yoo, he proceeded to 
3ntract for the paper and to engage his printers. 

Fortunately there was at that time in St Petersbui|; 
German printing-house under the firm name of Schulz 
id Beneze. Borrow succeeded in detaching H. Beneze 
know not whether Heinrich or Hermann), who set up an 
fice with German compositors, devoted exclusively to the 
npression of the Manchu Scriptures. But alast not one 
them understood the mysteries of the Tartar alphabet 
ith its delicate diacritic points and numerous almost 
entical letters. An additional claim on the Director's 
lergy and perseverance. He must himself turn pundit 
id fellow-craftsman. So he taught them to set up the 
•pe ; he worked with them for months.' Then when they 
id become skilled workmen, they murmured, grew in- 
■lent, complained of the hard work and small pay. What 
lould he do ? Russian type-setters were out of the 
lestion ; they had too many holidays, and besides were 
Jt steady — could not be relied on. Not wishing to appear 
1 have been vanquished, he refused to increase their wages, 
at offered them occasional presents or gratuities — Trink- 
•Id, na vodku — which the Society cheerfully approved, 
idka and all ! 

And thus the work went bravely on. Our Danish 
iend wrote long after : — " I well remember how you toiled 
rer your Mandshur Testament ; how thin you grew, and 
>w you almost killed Beneze and his lads." 

A letter to his mother at this period gives us also a 

' Atktn^um, March 5, 1836, p. 177. Article by Hasfeldl. 
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cf Mb nftoBe applkaKoii :— * I am eaccee d ingj^ 
aony tikit I Invc oot beoi aUe to write to yoahdbm, 
I Incic been so mndi oociyied dial I have aaaod^ 
to cat or aleepL I Incic to correct llie aumiacnfit 
tte pres% to siyeriiitend die printers and the faiiider^ 
I wnd, adl llie wei|^ of fliis immenae nndertifciig 



Wor were words of cnco mage ment wanting from hocK; 
lliSL Bonow wiole to licr son in Seplend»er : — " Tbae las 
a Bible mrrting all tins wedc, and your name iw 
duongh Ae Hall both by Mr. Grnn^ and Ml 
They said yon had left hooie and yov 
d e ai fsa l friends to go to a fore^ land to trandate aad 
edit the Mancfan. They hoped yoor feIlow-citizcr» would 
olEcr ap their pi^yeis to Almi t^ t y God (or health aad 
Atiingth to enable yon to get dum^ yom* great woik. 
Mn Cawiingha m hdd up yoor [last] letter in his hand mi 
said ft was most interesting — and much more. All Ibis is 
¥cry pleasing to me. God bless yon ! ** 

MrsL Clarfce of Oolton Hall likewise wrote:— "Yoo 
were mentioned at many of die BiUe meetii^ this year, 
and dear Mr. Cmmingham ^x>ke so nicely of you at our 
Ouhon gathering held in a malt office near Mutford Lock 
where \xm left the coach to come to us just t\\'0 years ago 
[Xo\'ember. ii^52], and, as I am not afraid of making you 
pncMKL I will tell \"Ou one of his remarks. He mentioned 
\xw as one of the most extraordinary and interesting 
:ndi\iduals of the present day. I believe you have done 
far more than any of them expected." 

Meanwhile, the Societ>% ignorant of all that had been 
achie\^ed« complained. Not a word had come from Russia 
to satisfy their interest in the prepress of the printing. 
In October Mr. Jowett \-entured to remonstrate. 

•* Now \x>u are sufficiently aware," wrote he on the 7th, 
" that the publication of the Mandchu Scriptures is a work 
in which our Committee ha\'e taken a very lively interest 
\\>u may, therefore, readily conceive of their disappoint- 
ment at recei\"ing so ^'e^^• few notices of your progress. . . . 
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You ought to reflect that the Committee who stand 
between you and the public, should be enabled to give an 
answer to the question. ' What is Mr, Borrow doing ? ' And 
it should also be considered that the Society lives in the 
public estimation by the knowledge of its difficulties, trials, 
and hopes, as detailed in the Reports of its agents. 

" You can have ijo difficulty in furnishing me with such 
monthly Information as may satisfy the Committee that 
they are not expending a large sum of money in vain. It 
would be well if you would occasionally inform me of the 
manner in which some critical difficulty has been sur- 
mounted by the translator, or editor, or both united, not 
to mention the advance already made in actual printing." 

The reception of this letter, which I have given in a 
very abridged form, called forth from Borrow a full and 
frank statement of all the facts, consigned in two letters. 
Those documents, as we have observed before, are lost ; 
but the reply to them from the Bible House furnishes a 
clue to their contents. 

"It is my very agreeable office," wrote Mr. Jowett on 
the 1 8th of November, "to add a declaration of the Com- 
mittee's high satisfaction with the manner in which you 
have carried forward the Society's work and maintained 
its interests. If there was anything in my last letter to 
cause you pain, I do most sincerely regret it ; and yet I 
scarcely know how to be sorry for what has been the 
occasion of drawing from you what you might otherwise 
have kept locked up in your own breast — the very in- 
teresting story of your labours, vexations, disappointments, 
vigilance, address, perseverance, and successes. How you 
were able in your solitude to keep up your spirits in the 
face of so many impediments, apparently insurmountable, 
I know not. I can only refer it to the blessing of a kind 
and gracious Providence watching over the execution of a 
work in which the wide extension of the Saviour's glory is 
involved. Do not fear that we should in any way interrupt 
your proceedings. We know our interests too well to 
interfere with an agent who has shown so much address 
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_, aad ID much dil^ence in effcctiag, die 
c£ oar wtsbes. It is; however, particuUrly 
t yoo will traasaiit an account of all extra 
icfa >-oo find necessary for promoting tlir 
/ acoooafilishment of your task, in order that Uiei 
f be doAuged. I allude, >-ou perceive, to such things 
ai I'O*' juwuks k»c et UiMic in quest of a better market, 
aad lo tte occaskmal bribes to disheartened workmoL 
la aD sMten of this kind, the Socie^ is clearly your 



Ite two lettcfi to iriiidi the above was a re aponn 
rnnst have stined die conservative body to whom di^ 
were addressed in no common d^^ree. They were scot 
about to be read by select friends of the Bible Socktr, 
and thus passing from place to place, and from band b 
hand, finally reached the ^xmsors of George Borrow at 

joyfiiDy ddivcreddiem over to II1& Clail^ and fiooa hci 

letter of Decemba- 13th we cnll these words : — 

"The descriptions and cheerful strain of your letters to 
me, led me to hope that your exertions, although laborious 
and difficult were not so rough and trying as I find they 
have really been. I think I hear you exclaim : ' How can 
Mrs. Clarke possibly know anythir^ more than I have 
communicated to her ? ' * I will unfold the mystery. Last 
week I had in my possession two letters written by your 
own hand to the Rev. J. Jowett dated in October. They 
were sent about, and at last came for Mr. Cunningham's 
perusal, who forwarded them to Oulton. Thus we are put 
in possession of those wonderful achievements which I feel 
sure no mortal without divine help could possibly have 
accomplished. 

"We rejoice in your having now comparatively an 
easy task before you, but we feel for your past anxiet)' 
and suiTering, and sincerely hope your health is again 

' Mr. Bonow's correspondence with Mr*. Clarke begko October, iSjj. 
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established ; for wh^ can be done without it ? I think 
u did perfectly right when the question was asked, ' What 
Mr. Borrow about ? ' to answer it fully, and I am glad it 
IS drawn out of you and not ' kept locked up in your own 
east' . . . How much you have been able to save the 
>ciety by good man^ement and perseverance I for, as 
»u remark, the money ought to be carefully expended, 
pecially when we glance at what there is to do, and the 
pplies that are needed." 

I need not pursue further the incidents that occurred to 
sorge Borrow in the editing and printing of the Manchu 
aiptures. It will be sufficient to remark that the four 
Tspels were completed at the close of the year 1834, and 
e remainder by July 31st, 1835. The whole edition of 
le thousand copies was ready for use early in September 

That the work was correctly printed may be inferred 
jm the long critical article published on it in the Chitiese 
epository} Nothing is said there or elsewhere of in- 
curacies ; Sorrow's name is only mentioned as the editor 
id a Protestant. The critique chiefly concerns itself with 
e choice made in the translation of certain theological 
rms, such as God, soul. Spirit, etc. A short notice of 
is work and the Targum appeared in the Athenceum 

1836, written by Hasfeldt. This item was utilized in 
151 by Thomas Gordon Hake, M.D., then of Bury St. 
dmund's, for an article on Lavengro!' 

But the most estimable encomium is that which the 
ible Society published in their oflicial Report for the year 
(35, and which reads as follows: — 

' Canton, 1848, vol. xvii. p. 308. See also pp. 352-353. 
' Alktfutum for March S, 1836, pp. 177.—,!™ Mantlily Magazhic Tor 
>iil, 1851, vol. ici. pp. 460-461. 
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"The printing of the Maodchou New TestanKDl in 
St Petersburg is now drawing to a conclusion. Mr. G. 
Borrow, who has had to superintend the work, has in every 
respect afforded satisfaction to the Committee. They ha« 
reason to believe that his acquirements in the langua^ 
are of the most respectable order ; while the det-rtcl 
diligence with which he has laboured, and the skill he h» 
shown in surmounting difficulties, and in conductii^ his 
negociations for the advantz^e of the Society, justly eotitlc 
him to this public acknowledgment of his sen-ices."' 

George Borrow had not fot^ottcu the overland Bible 
expedition to China, which so stirred the hearts of the^i 
home Board in March, 1834, The time had now coibcIb 
take steps to carry out that tremendous scheme. Hl 
Jackson had written in November of the same year b 
this effect :— 

"'Thus far,' you wfll s>y> 'snd not one void of 
Kiakbtal'— Well, be not dbhetitened, even tfanagh the 
Committee postpone for die present tbe conskfentioa of 

your enterprising, not to say intrepid, proposal. Thus 
much, however, I may venture to say : That the offer is 
more likely to be accepted now, than when you first made 
it. If, when the time approaches for executing such a 
plan, you give us reason to believe that a more mature 
consideration of it in all its bearings still leaves you in hope 
of a successful result, and in heart for making Uie attempt. 
— my own opinion is that the offer will ultimately be 
accepted, and that very cordially." 

And accepted it was, a year later, in the early summer 
of 1835. But, in the interval between the offer and its 
acceptation, much bad occurred to dilute the enthusiasm 
and chill the ardour of the proponent His mother and 
Mrs. Clarke of Oulton stoutly opposed the projected 
perilous expedition. Since the death of John, George was 
' Thirly-firal Report, London, 1835, p. IixL 
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the sole stay and comfort of his now aged and widowed 
parent, who seems from her very marriage to have had 
little intercourse with her own family. Mrs. Clarke had 
written ; — 

" I must tell you that your letter chilled me when I read 
your intention of going as a Missionary or Agent, with 
the Mandchou Scriptures in your hand, to the Tartars, 
that land of incalculable dai^ers ; but of course you will 
not suffer your zeal to cause you to act unadvisedly, 
but wait direction from Him who never errs, and a 
clear evidence that this path of danger is your path of 
duty." 

Borrow, however, did not shrink from his engj^ement. 
When the time arrived, he made application for a passport 
to proceed across European and Asiatic Russia to the 
frontier town of Kiakhta. The passport was refused, and 
the project nipped in the bud. There was no more to be 
said. The non possum of the true Batyushka was a wall 
as unscalable as that of China, and it decided the question. 

Mr. Browne, the official historian of the Bible Society, 
declared in 1859: — "Mr. Borrow applied to the Russian 
government for permission to go himself to distribute the 
Manchu New Testament. Thts, however, was nol granted, 
and the whole impression was brought over to this country, 
whence, as opportunities have offered, copies have been sent 
to China." ' 

And Mr. Brandram wrote to Borrow in 1837: — "I 
often think of your not being able to get a passport for 
Manchuria. I look at our Manchou Testaments as so 
much seed laid up in the granary ; but ' it is not yet 
written ' that the sowers are to go forth." * 

1 Rev. George Biowne's History of the British and Foreign Bil-U Sociely. 
London, 1859, i. 517. 

' Leiler of Novtmlier 15, 1817. 



Then what in the name of justice and fair-dealing diiJ i 
the same Mr. Brandram mean, when he wrote these «T)rds 
to the same George Borrow in 1838 ? — " I trust we shill 
not easily forget your services in St. Petersburgh ; but 
suffer me to remind you that when you came to the poinl 
of distribution, your success ended." ' 

Was it want of success to be met, on the very threshold 
of an expedition that appalled the world even thirty yeau 
later, by the formidable Nolo of Nicholas I, ? I haw 
long since had occasion to observe that there is such a 
thing as fallibility even in religious corporations. fl 

George Borrow's mission to Russia was limited to t^H 
editing and printing of a difficult work, and that misrfoii™ 
was faithfully and satisfactorily discharged. There his 
mandate expired. He had received no other proposition 
at all. And if in his generous enthusiasm he oHered him- 
self voluntarily as a sacrifice to Bible distribution in the 
Far Orient by the then only possible route, the Tsat's 
refusal to sanction it abrogated it, nullified it, if you please. 
It was not renewed, and the new departure — the way fy 
sea — was an afterthought of the Committee, by which tbrir 
late agent was in no sense bound. It descended to the 
common grade of a new proposition for employment, and 
as such he would doubtless have treated it, had it not been 
for the turn of events in Spain. 

But Borrow always believed that he went to Kiakhta, 
China, and over the East, and so did the readers of bis 
books. " Did it never strike you," wrote his Danish 
friend on one occasion, " how much you resemble the good 
hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha ? To my notion, you 
m^ht readily pass for his son." 

■ Letter or June 39, 1S3S — when their relKtioDi were stTained. 
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lite the binders were engaged with the final details 
ir contract, Mr. Borrow, perceiving that the month 
Tust would not require his presence in the ca|utal. 
:d to employ it in a journey to Novgorod and 
IV. Of this run to Moscow and back by dil^ence 
I particularize little that is new ; no record of it is 
, save the few scattered fragments found in his 
:s, and in a mutilated manuscript account drawn up 
wich, and dated September 23rd, 1S35. A part of 
:ter, in so far as it relates to the Tsygdny, or Gypsies 
«ta, was handed to the editor of the Aiheiutum, and 
led in that journal' The same, with additional 
. was incorporated into the section on Russian 
■s in Borrow's work on those of Spain.' There he 

what he saw " on the meadow before Novo Gorod, 

stood the encampment of a numerous horde." This 
tubtless the spot where he met Baron Taylor the 

time ; for he says in the Bible in Spain : " I saw 
rst at Bayonne [in 1826]; then long subsequently 
h the brick wall at Novogorod." ' In the At/ua^sum 
md in my original. Borrow cites his visit to Maryna 
Jia, a suburb of Moscow, and tells us how the 
ly received him and his speech in English Romany, 

" Kak my tut kamasa ! " {How we love thee ! ) ' 
e Kremlin, and the Bell of Moscow, with other 
:s about that city, are made the subject of discourse 
!{f Wa/es on p. 313 of the recent editions, 

lUSl M, 1836, pp. 587, 588. 

rati, I. pp. 5-1 1. ' Bible in Spain, i. 319. 

Borrow's iaJi milule eamama, iai and my (not mi) are pure Ru^^ian j 

•amaia (not camama) are Gypsy. He slfove to correct his phrase in 

I edition (p. 5) into Kak caaitnna tuU,prala'. but Ihe verb is still 
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But in the original letter of which I have spoken a 
tragic incident is mentioned that has never seen the light 
of day. It had evidently just occurred at some hostinitsa^ 
or hostelry, where Borrow had stopped on his way to 
Moscow, and was related to illustrate the intense fana- 
ticism of the Russian people. A gentleman with his young 
son came to the inn on a certain fast day (August 1/13?), 
and demanded cream at his repast. The host urged him. 
in view of the sacred character of the day, to use lemons 
instead of cream. " No, I will have no lemons," said the 
gentleman, " and if you do not bring me what I want I 
shall complain of you to the Natch&lnik [governor of the 
district], and have you punished." — " Then you insist on 
having the cream } " — " I do." The cream was brought 
the repast concluded, and the father and son retired for 
the night. The son slept in a small cabinet communi- 
cating with his father's chamber. Some time after mid- 
night he was awakened by a tremendous blow in his 
father's apartment, which was instantly followed by a 
dreadful groan. He got up and rushed to the spot where 
his father lay. There stood the innkeeper brandishii^ 
an immense axe with which he had just crushed the 
unfortunate gentleman's skull. The poor boy uttered a 
shriek of horror ; but the man, turning upon him his 
wild fierce countenance, said : " Be quiet. I intend you no 
harm. You are guiltless, and I have only done my duty 
in punishing an accursed wretch who has brought dis- 
honour on me and on my house, which can never be 
washed away. He compelled me to cause the fast to be 
broken under my roof ; but he has now got his deserts." 
He then flung down the axe, and went off. In the morn- 
ing he submitted very quietly to the police, without 
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making the slightest attempt to escape or to deny the 
deed, which he considered in the light of a highly meri- 
torious action. At the date of the letter from which we 
derive these facts, the prisoner was declared to be on his 
way to Siberia. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

(I835-) 

The Last Night in St. Petersburg— The Brorsk&l and the Shekel— Tt 
port — ^The Departure — ^The Review — Extracts from Epistles (i 
1834). 

Borrow was back in St Petersburg on the ] 
September of our reckoning, and after settling his ao 
with Beneze and shipping his " Bibles " to Englai 
made his private arrangements to follow them. 

On the night of the 27th of August, that is, tl 
of September, 1835, the two friends, Borrow and Ha 
met to celebrate in due and ancient form their Ion 
spective separation. Hasfeldt after the morrow wou 
behold the face of "tall George" again in sev 
years. When that day does arrive, the one will be 
of fifty-two, and the other will be turned forty-nine 
one will have conserved his genial nature and hi: 
pendence, while the other will have sacrificed bol 
have beg^n the descent into a churlish, soured, ol 
But now they were yet young, and sat together iB 
feldt's apartments on the comer of the Rue des Pc 
the Grande Marine, on this said 8th of Sep 
evening. They had a jug of ale between them 
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table, from which they took occasional draughts, alternating 
with fitful cries of " Old Englaad," " Gamle Noi^e," aad 
the loyal chorus: "Boie TIfipA XpaaA" {BSshe Tsaryd 
Kkrant) I 

At last they rose, and solemnly drank the Brorskai of 
Scandinavia, Hasfeldt draining the jug with these words : 

" /fat tan ikkcdSc, tidtn athanfontikriver: 
Nm drikktrjeg dm tidtle Draabt a/Kmstl." 

And so parted the two brothers after exchanging 3 
gift. Now the gift of the Dane was a genuine Jewish 

Grant us to join in the wassail, free from the shadow 
of an interpreter I ' 

The next day, Septenaber 9th {^N. S.), Borrow repaired 
to Cronstadt, and took the regular packet for LUbeck, 
Hamburg, and home. He had been absent a little more 
than two years. 

His passport deserves a moment's notice. It was made 
out in Russian, with a German translation. His age was 
set down at twenty-eight ; it was in fact thirty-two years 
and two months. The official description of his person 
was as follows : — stature. Ai/// hair.^oy/ face, twa/y fore- 
head, medium; eyebrows, (German) ^ly, (Russian) blond ;' 
eyes, brmvn ; nose and mouth, medium ; chin, rounds 
The document was dated August 28th, that is, September 
9th, 183s, and, though good for three weeks, we know he 
left the same day by the Cronstadt visa. 

And now, while he sails over the Baltic with his face 

■ Bible in Sfain, ed. iSSS, p. 300. 

* "Old Norway 1" "God, preserve the Tsar!" — " Neither can die 
without first writing to the other : Now drain I the last drop of the jug." 

■ This lignalement lemiiids as of Leonora's " Grey, tall, and Ulki 
Rommany." — Lavingrv, iii. 47 ; or p. 220. 
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turned homeward, let us linger a while with the friend it 
abandons, and review the traces of his short ramp^jpi is 
Russia — especially the incidents of his life and his JHeatf 
activity while resident in St Petersbuig. As we watidr 
pate the judgment of our readers, Aey will not dilde 11 
if we first appeal to his letters. 

Extracts from Letters. 

I. George Borrow to Rev. F. Cunmmgham. 

"St Petenbnig^ Octcber l^^ l^l^ 

" I am sorry to say that tiiis countiy, in respect Id 
religion, is in almost as lamentable a state as tiie darioeit 
regions of the East, and the blame of this rests entti^ 
with tiie Greek hierarchy, who discountenance all effofts far 
the improvement of th6 peofde. They, poor aeatiucs» ire 
exceedingly willing to receive instruction, and, notwUk- 
standing the scantiness of their means, eagerty boy i^ die 
pious tracts which a few English Christians, cstabliArd 
here, cause to be printed and offered for sale. As the 
last few copies which remained of the only edition of the 
New Testament in Russ were purchased and distributed 
a few days ago, you will hear with pain that at present 
there appears to be no probability of another edition being 
permitted. It is true that there are nearly twenty thousand 
copies of the Sclavonic Bible for sale at the shop in which 
are deposited the books of the lately dissolved Russian 
Bible Society, but the Sclavonian translation is upwards 
of a thousand years old, having been made in the eighth 
century,^ and the language of this translation differs as 
much from the dialect at present spoken in Russia as the 
Anglo-Saxon does from the modem English ; therefore, 
it cannot be of the slightest utility to any but the learned^ 
that is, to about ten individuals in one thousand. So it 
is not surprising that vice and crime are very prevalent 
here, when the people are ignorant of the commandments 
of God. The wonder is that so much goodness is to be 
found in their nature as is the case, for they are mild, polite, 

' Rather in the ninth century, by SS. Cyril and Methodius. 
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and obliging, and in most of their faces there is an expres- 
sion of great kindness and benignity. 

" I find the slight knowledge which I possess of the 
Russian tongue of the utmost service to me here. The 
prevalent opinion in England, that French and German are 
spoken by all Russians of respectability, is a great and 
mischievous error. German they very rarely understand, 
and, though the nobility for the most part speak French 
when necessity compels them — that is, when in company 
with foreigners who are ignorant of Russian — yet the 
affairs of most strangers who arrive here do not carry them 
among the nobility ; therefore a knowledge of the language 
of the country is indispensable if you would be understood 
by your servants and by nine out of ten of the middle 
classes of the Russians. I might as well address Mr. 
Lipofzoff (who is my coadjutor in the editing of the Mand- 
chou New Testament) in Hebrew, as in either French or 
German ; for though he can read the first a little, he 
cannot speak, or understand when spoken, a word of 
either." 

2. To his Mother. 

"NoTembCT9/2l, '33. 

" I have taken a small lodging, in order to be by my- 
self, for which I pay about nine shillings a week, firing 
included. I dine at an eating-house for fivepence ; con- 
sequently I am not at much expense, being able to live 
for about sixty pounds a year and pay a Russian teacher, 
who has five shillings for one lesson a week. But I shall 
not keep him on much longer. I stayed three months 
with Mr. Hubbard ; but I was so interrupted that I was 
obliged to leave, for I could neither copy Mandchou nor 
study with any satisfaction. . . . 

•■ The next time you write to John tell him to come 
home instantly.' I see by the Russian papers that Gua- 
najuato has been taken and plundered by the rebels, and 
that the cholera is raging in Mexico ; so he had better be 
anywhere than there, poor fellow ! " 

' John died in Mexico Ihe day after this Idler was written in St. I'eteri- 
burg ! 
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3. Dr. Jo/m Bowrmg to G€erg$ Bamrvo. 

" Parii, zS Jul 
" My dear Sir, — I received your letter just 
left London, and rejoice much in your well doing 
de^^ning. I was often thinking of you and of your 
in year new sphere, and dreamed that some day or odMf 
some words of yours would be wafted toward me, I 
am glad that they are words of content. I arrived hoe 
yeste r day, but my stay will not be long ; so that your reply 
will pertiaps be best addressed to London. All you have 
to do is to send it to the British Minister under cover to 
J. Fackbouse, Esq., Downing Street, and it will reach me ta 
due course. 

" I shall treasure up for you the Britanny Lyrics. I 
earnestly hope the time will come when you and I shall do 
more busy services to Philology, Poetry, and Tradition tbn 
we have hitherto done. You will collect much, you wiH i 
learn much, you will communicate much. / am flung into I 
another field from which 1 shall retreat, some da>' or othef, I 
to the better and brighter enji^ments (^ literatmc M c M 
vdiil^ those enjoyments idiich are mine in ptoqiect tst 
yours in possession. Hold them, honour them, turn dieai 
to account 

" Send me some of your Malo-Russian translations.' I 
will get them printed and speak of you in reference to 
them. All that I have written on the Finnish is in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review and Monthly Repository. If 
youostudy this tongue, pray write to my friend John JuUn 
of Abo [oboo}, who will be delighted to help you. I am 
charmed with the thought of your taking to your bosom all 
these desolate and abandoned damsels. — Ever and affec- 
tionately yours, 

" John Bowring." 

4. George Borrow to his Mother, 

"SL Pet., Februaiy I/13, '34. 
" Dear Mother, — I have sent you the ;t20 in the 
same manner as before, and if you call for it at Messrs. 

' " Little " Russian Government, in which are Kiev, Pultava, and 
Kharliov, 
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Gumeys in a day or two, I dare say you will get it This 
makes ;^40 for the two quarters. Next quarter I shall try 
and send you thirty, for I read in the Russian newspapers 
that there have been great storms in England, and I am 
afraid lest some of the houses should have been damaged.^ 
" I have obtained permission from the Russian Govern- 
ment to print the Mandchou New Testament, but I had 
great difficulty, and unless my friend the Hon. Mr. Bligh. 
the English Ambassador, had lent me his interest, I should 
never have obtained it The Bible Society depended upon 
Dr. Schmidt and the Russian Translator Lipofzoff to 
manage this business, but neither the one nor the other 
would give himself the least trouble about the matter, or 
give me the slightest advice how to proceed ; therefore 
I was left entirely to myself, for Mr. Swan had gone to 
Siberia. However, thank God that point is gained, which 
will be good news for the Bible Society. 

" We shall begin to print in about two months ; by 
which time I shall have received my instructions from 
England. It is very probable that I shall have to remain 
here for some time, for I do not see how it is possible for 
the work to be printed in less than a year from the time 
we begin.* 

" We have had a cold winter, and are still in the midst 
of it There have been five and twenty degrees of frost ; 
whereas two or three are the most you ever have in England. 
The river Nevd runs through Petersburg at the rate of four 
miles an hour, yet the surface is frozen seven feet thick, 
and there is a regular road across it and down it, and it 
is covered with horses, carts, and sledges. The cold when 
you go out into it cuts your face like a razor, and were you 
not to cover it with furs the flesh would be bitten off. The 
rooms in the morning are heated with a stove as hot as 
ovens, and you would not be able to exist in one of them 
a minute ; but I have become used to them and like them 
much, though at first they made me dreadfully sick and 
brought on bilious headaches. You cannot imagine the 

' Their little property consisted of rented cottages at Mattishall Hurgh 
and Bergh Apton, Norfolk, and Grapes Hill, Norwich. 
* They were fifteen months printing it. 
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change from one of these rooms to the oijcn air. Your 

eyelids, if you shut them a little time, arc frozen so dut 

you cannot open them, and your nose, afler you haw 

^^alked for a few minutes, is filled with ice. ' 

/^""^ " I can speak Russian now fluently, and write it tola* 
ably well ; but it is one of the most difficult language* I 
ever studied, and the pronunciation is almost impossible to 

^ be obtained by a foreigner. I can also speak Mandchcn, 
tolerably well, for I have a regular master- It is certain^ 
the most difficult language in the world, and if 1 were not 
to study at it night and day I should make no prt^ros 
whatever. I mean to make myself perfect master of it a» 
I shall doubtless have the editing of the Old Tcstamcnl 
which I helped to transcribe. ... May God bless you, nff^ 
dear Mother, 

"George Borrow." 






5. TokuMotitr. 

" DsAR Mother, — I liave tent tlw £ao to tfae oU 
way ; therefore go for it in a few Uasrs. I aboald have sent 

more, but I have been very ill with the fever, which I 
caught just as the winter was breaking up, and which at 
that time attacks many people, and is very dangerous. I 
went mad, and when the fever subsided, I was seized with 
the Horrors, which never left me day or night for a week. 
I believe I should have died, had I not been advised to 
attempt to drive them away by drinking Port wine. I took 
a bottle a day, and after the first day they went away. I 
find they are caused by weakness only ; therefore I must 
take care never to let myself be brought too low. / ant 
now perfectly well. Do not tell people that I have been ill. 
" I hope that by this period you have beard from John, 
and that he is coming home ; for, if he is alive, it is quite 
ridiculous for him to stay in that wretched country, where 
there is nothing to be made. Let him come home, recovCT 
his pay, and live like a gentleman. You and he can reside 
in that nice house in Lakenham,' which I mean to buy, 
' 5oath.eul suburb of Konrich. 
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and, as there is a river there [the Yare], he can keep a boat 
and amuse himself. I dare say I shall continue for a long 
time with the Bible Society, as they see that I am useful 
to them and can be depended upon. . . . 

"I have made a great many pleasant acquaintances 
here, but all amongst the Russians and foreigners. The 
English are cold-hearted and inhospitable, while the Rus- 
sians and Germans are never easy except when they are 
cramming you with good things. When I was ill the 
Emperor's apothecary sent me word to order of him any- 
thing I wanted, medicine or otherwise. In a word, though 
the country is a dismal and dreary one, I like living here 
very much ; for the Russians are the best-natured, kindest 
people in the world, and though they do not know as 
much as the English, they have not their fiendish, spiteful 
dispositions, and if you go amongst them and speak their 
language, however badly, they would go through fire and 
water to do you a kindness. . . . God bless you, my dear 
Mother, 

"George Borrow." 
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CHAPTER XX. 
(1834-1835.) 

The Review contiimed— Estiactt Cram EpiiUa (i^M *<* *^^S)> 

Before we advance further in our review of the year 18341 
it is fitting to pause a moment and consider a {mubM 
episode — the arrival of Mr. Dudle/s letter (Na 7) it 
Norwich, conveying the tidings of the deadi of Lfeute o aal 

John Thomas Borrow in Mexico, at the age of thirty-three. 

No sooner had the Bible Society's May letter reached 
St Petersburg, authorizing their agent to proceed with the 
printing of the work in hand, when another followed from 
Mrs. Borrow, sealed with an ominous seal. 

I am sure that all who are friends of Lavengro^ and few 
others will care to read my book, will be glad to learn how 
his mother wrote at the age of sixty-two. 

6. Mrs, Borroiv to George. 

''Norwich, June I4tb, 1834. 

" My dear George, — I received your letter.^ I am 
sorry to hear you have been so unwell, and particularly the 
* horrors.' I am afraid you do not live regular. When you 
find yourself low, take a little wine, but not too much at 

* Letter of May 1/13, which reached Norwich May 30th. 
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*^^rje time ; it will do you the more good ; I find that by 
'^^yself. 

'* My dear George, take care of your health, for you are 

^cw my only hope. It grieves me to tell you, but I must. 

Our dear John is no more ! He died the 22nd November 

Cl833], raUier suddenly. He was taken ill one morning 

^nd died the next day afternoon.^ I hope and trust in 

God his soul is at rest Poor fellow ! When I first heard 

it my heart sank, but the Lord supported me. Miss Gumey 

was with me at the time and gave me great consolation, 

and also came the next day. Mrs. Gumey too has called 

on me and desires her kindest regards to you.^ I have 

many kind friends. 

"The account of my dear John's death was sent by 
W. Dudley to AUday Kerrison, to desire him to inform his 
mother and brother, that is, you and me. There is all the 
particulars of his death and funeral I have got the copy, 
and it states that after all expenses are paid, if anything is 
left it will be sent home to his mother ; but he thought 
there would be little or nothing left. If there was ever so 
much I do not expect to see any part of it^ 

•* Poor fellow, he had entered again into the Company's 
service, and was going in a few days to Colombia to manage 
a mine there. EverySiing was settled, but the Lord ordered 
it otherwise. His troubles are over, and I hope and trust 
he is happy. God bless him ! 

" Do not grieve, my dear George. I trust we shall all 
meet in heaven. Put a crape on your hat for some time. 

" What a charming woman Mrs. Gumey is ! The little 
Miss came too, and also Mrs, Gumey's sister, Miss Fowler. 
Keep friends with the religious who are English ! 

" Mr. Sayer and Mr. Pilgrim drew up a letter in my 
name to the Earl of Orford for my dear John's arrears of 
pay. I have just got his answer. He made inquiries, and 

* Mrs. Borrow misunderstood the original letter. Read: ^^ and died the 
sanu afternoon,^* See our No. 7. 

* This was the second wife of Joseph John Gumey of Earlham ; she was 
a Miss Mary Fowler ; she died the following year. 

* Nearly a year after, Mrs. Borrow received through Mr. Kerrison in 
Mexico ;f 50 I IX. id. from the sale of John's effects. It was sent in September, 
1834, and the receipt is dated April 9, 1835. 
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found that he is not entitled to any pay. being absat 
without leave. Poor fellow, had he come home, he hooU 
not have been reinstated, for it is thought the Militia will 
be done away. Williams have commuted for his [pay J]. 
. . . Once more, take care of your health. God bless jt* 
my dear George. — Your affectionate mother, 

"Anne Borrow." 

The letter referred to above reads as follows : — 

7. William DudUy to Allday KerrisoH, ZaeaUcoi. 
" Cuanitjuiito, I4tb Norember, lSj3. 

"Dear Kerrison, — Poor Borrow, who was to have set 
out for Colombia within a few days, is now no more. As 
I believe be was more known to you than to any other 
person, and as you are acquainted with his brotlier and 
mother, I hope you will inform them of his death. 

"About ten months [a year and ten months]' sina. 
Borrow left the service of the United Mexican Company, 
against the advice of his friends, thinking that he could 
better his condition by so doing. As ever since I have 
known him he has been of a restless disposition and ncv« 
satisfied with what was present, I was not much surprised 
at his taking this step, although I foresaw a gloomy pro- 
spect for him. For some time he did very little but make 
complaints to his friends of having nothing to da He 
had a few hundred dollars when he left the Company's 
service ; part of his money he lost in speculation in smelt- 
ing ores bought at the mine of Rayas, part he lost in 
working a lead mine near Leon. The cholera being veiy 
violent in the neighbourhood. Borrow turned doctor, and it 
is impossible to describe the scenes of misery and death 
which he witnessed. About a month since he told me con- 
fidentially the state of his finances, and that he must sooa 
get something to do or that he should not have a dollar left 

" Mr. Hurry and Capt. Veitch, who are both Directors 
of the Colombian Mining Company, had at length agreed 
to send Borrow to Colombia for the purpose of introducing 

' Sec John's Idler to Gea^e, dated GnanajiutQ, Febnuiy 10, 183J : " 1 
have resigned my EitUBtion in the United Company." 
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Mexican system of beneHciating there. Everything 
been arranged, and nothing was wanted but the 
ig of the agreement, and Borrow had again become 
■ful and happy. 

On Thursday last [November 21st] at eight o'clock 
,e evening, he called at my house, but I was not at 
r. At eight o'clock on Friday morning [the 22nd] 
lennison, with whom Borrow had lived for some time. 
for me to see him, as he was very ill. I found him 
:hless and apparently senseless, and breathing with 
: difficulty ; but at first sight I did not think that his 
was so near. Jennison thought he would recover 
a few hours' sleep, and therefore left him. At about 
o'clock in the morning' he looked at him again, and 
i him breathing hard. He then thought that some- 
; serious was the matter, and sent for Meek, one of 
3w's particular friends, and cupped him on the temples, 
ediately business called me away, and about eleven 
ck, when I saw him again, I had no hope of his 
/cry. Dr. Coulter, who also saw him in the morning, 
he could not live. At a few minutes to two o'clock in 
iftemoon of Friday [November 22nd], your old friend 
thed his last. I never before saw any person die, but, 
jugh Borrow was insensible, life seemed unwilling to 
; him. A priest had been sent for three or four hours 
re he breathed his last, and some mummery was gone 
ugh in order to procure burial in the Campo Santo. 
jffin was made for him, and his remains were taken in 
evening to the church of San Diego, from which, 
srday morning [Saturday. November 23rd]. after certain 
monies and music, they were carried to the parish 
ch. attended by most of the English gentlemen here — 
Hurry, Mr. Gillivray, Capt. Veilch, etc., and, after 
r ceremonies, the body was taken, preceded by l^eros ■ 
ing wax candles, to the Campo Santo, nearly a mile 
I the church. Thither also most of the English followed 
nd about twelve o'clock yesterday the earth covered all 
mortal remains of John Thomas Borrow, who, although 

Texl : " ihtee o'clock "— evidenlly a mistake of copyisi, since John died 

J, ibc daji he was loken ill. 

Itccnwd of pegple of the lower classes (local word). 
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he had his faults, had many very good manly qualiticL 
and had he not been of such a restless disposition miglit 
have been more useful to himself and to others, 

"As he had lived with Dr. Jcnnison some time, I re- 
quested the doctor to look after what little property he ' 
left, and to pay the expenses of the funeral. H is property 
will be sold, and I will let you know if, after paying iiti 
debts, there is any left to be remitted to his mother ; hoi 
I fear there will be very little, if anything, left. 

" (Signed) Wm. Dudlb\'.' 

[Kerrison copied Dudley's original and sent it to Hn. 
Borrow, That copy I have given above.] 



8. Geor£S to his Motlur. 

"St. Pel., June ij 

" My dear, dear Mamma, — I have 
melancholy letter, which has given me the severest'^ 
ever experienced. It quite stunned me, and since reading its 
contents I have done little else but moan and lament — though 
doing so is of no use. O that our darling John bad taken 
the advice which I gave him nearly three years since, to 
abandon that horrid country and return to England ! though 
it is probable that that would not have saved him ; for I 
think from his departing so suddenly that his constitution 
was undermined and gave way at once. Peace be to his soul ! 
a nobler, better, kinder being never walked God's earth. 
Would that I had died for him ! for I loved him dearly, deariy. 
Perhaps his was the best lot, for the pain he felt is nothing 
to the pangs which torment me when I think of him. 
Thank Heaven, his sufferings, if he suffered at all, were 
short. It is a great consolation to think that he did not 
lie long languishing on a bed of sickness, with scarcely any 
one to assist him, 

" Be not anxious about my health, for I was never better 
in my life. My eye is also much better. I find tfaat the 
painful sensation was occasioned by lying in bed with my 
head too high. I now lie with it on a level with the rest 
of my body, so that my neck is not bent, and the nerve of 
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the eye not strained This may seem strange to you, but 
it is true, I leam how to cure my disorders by experience. 
The ' honors,' for example. Whenever they come I must 
drink strong Port wine, and then they are stopped instantly. 
But do not think that I drink habitually, for you oi^ht to 
know that I abhor drink. The ' horrors ' are brought on 
by weakness. Remember that I had them just after I had 
been so physicked by Nichols that I could scarcely stand.' 
I had them at Hamburgh, after having been three days and 
nights in the steamboat very dreadfully sick and not being 
able to take refreshment. I had them here after the fever 
left me, during which I could cat nothing, and which left 
me without strength. How came you, my dear mother, to 
think I live irregularly ? I have three meals a day. True 
it is that my dinner is in general a very poor one, for the 
Russians, in the first place, are very indifferent cooks, and 
the meat is very bad, as in fact are almost all the provi- 
sions. They have immense quantities of fish, but the tish 
have no taste.' The salmon, instead of being red, is yellow, 
and not so savoury as English skate. The fowls, as they 
are never fatted, are poor and dry, and the mutton stinks 
worse than carrion, for they never cut the wool. 

" Now I wish to talk about yourself. And in the first 
place, I wish you to keep a maid, for I do not like that 
you should live alone. Do not take one of the wretched 
girls of Norwich, but engage one of the daughters of your 
tenant Woodhouse,^ for her you will be able to manage. 
What am I working for here and saving money, unless it 
is for your comfort ? for I assure you that to make you 
comfortable is my greatest happiness, almost my only 
one. 

" I have lately received a letter from the Bible Society 
in which they express themselves highly satisfied with my 
exertions, and have engaged me for another year. They 
place great confidence in me, and I am firmly resolved to 

' William Peter Nichols, lurgeon, orSuney Street, Norwich. 

* "Vou must soon leave ofT eatiDg piii ; they already begin to complain 
that DO fish of ihb species is to be hod, either for love or for money, because 
they are all devoured in St. PetetsbuiE." — Hasfeldt, Cronstadt, June 5/17, 
1835. to G. B. 

' Of Maltishall Burgh, near East Dereham. 
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do all in my power to prove that they have not 

that confidence. I dare say that when I return 1 

will always be happy to employ me to edit their 

and there is no employment in the whole world whicb I 

should prefer and for which I am better fitted. I sluli 

moreover, endeavour to get ordained, and then yoa and I 

can sit down very comfortably. 

" Therefore do keep up your spirits, my dear mamfflu 
and engage yourself in reading, especially good book& and 
think as much of God as possible. In about six wecki 
you will hear from me when I send the money. 

" Since I have been at this place, I have translated t*n 
of the Homilies of the Church of England into Russian, 
and I am going to translate a third, and when I havt 
finished that, they will be printed for circulation.' . . 

" Now for the love of God do keep up your spinta, 2nd 
remember I shall soon return to you. If at any time )'oo 
want me, send for me, and I will come. Take the advice 
I have given you : hire a servant, and read as much as 
possible. Read books of Travels also, Lives of Missionaries. 
And all that is calculated to interest you. . . . Perhaps 
bills Will be brought to you against John, but you musj 
not pay them. Remember that . . . My dearest mother, 
yours for ever, 

"George Borrow. 
" P.S. — I have got the crape." 

9. Mr. Hurry to George Borrow. 

[I place this letter here, also, out of the order of dates, 
so as to close up the episode of John's death at this point] 
" Quaoajiuilo, Febnuur 18, 1S35. 

" Sir, — By the last English packet I received your 
letter dated the 18 September O.S. relative to the effects of 
your deceased brother Mr. John Borrow, 

" I find on enquiry that his effects were sold and his 
affairs settled by his friend Dr. Jennison, a highly respectable 
gentleman with whom he lived at the time of his decease, 
and that a statement of the account, together with the 

' See our Bibliography of Borrow'^ MSS. 
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t«o hundred and sixty-nine dollars, five rials 
, were transmitted to Mr. [AUday] Roger Kerrison 

:atecas in the month of August last. No doubt they 
long ere this have reached England. 
' The above sum does not appear to me smaller than 
:r the circumstances I would have expected. Your 
"^er had been for some time out of employment, and had 

|unsuccessful in some business which he undertook ; 
fell under my observation that in the appointment 

itained for Colombia, it was necessary for him to 
ilate for an advance on account of his salary in order 
amplete his outfit, which advance, however, he had not 
tyed. 

JAs this opportunity offers of mentioning the subject, 
Kurc it will be gratifying to his mother and yourself 
vtold that your brother's benevolent, indefatigable, and 
essful exertions amongst the poorer inhabitants of this 
^ during the prevalence of the cholera, not long 
ious to his decease, were the subject of general 

ation here, and I trust may now secure him a more 
itial reward. — I remain, Sir, your most obedient 

■' Edward Hurry." 



10. George Borrow to Rev. F. Ctmningliam. 

".St. Pelersbui^h, July 17/29, 1S34, 

Reverend Sir.— [After Introduction, History of the 

'imalur, printers, etc]. During my residence in St. 

Tsbui^h I have translated some of the Homilies of 

Church of England into the Russian language. The 

.second, and third will, I believe, be shortly printed 

■ifltribution. I wish they may prove of service to 

Bntercsting people amongst whom I am sojourning. 

fa matter of surprise to me that, though particular 

ilies have been translated into many of the petty 

xXs of Europe, for example, the Danish and Finnish. 

; should have hitherto appeared in Russian, a language 

by sixty millions of human beings over a tract of 

iL. I. p 
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country extcndii^ from West to East upvnrds of E 

thousand miles. 

" I have commenced a version [of the same HoniSii^ | 
into Mandchou; ' and. though the difficulty of t 
from English into that language is immense, the tboughb 
aod manner of expression of the two nations being Dttcrir 
at variance, I mean to continue it at my leisure ; for, web 
a puisnit in some degree varies the scene and ptcvcnts a 
too great uniformity. 

"For Baron Schilling, to whom the Bible Soacty we 
under considerable obligations, I have lately been transUtinc 
one of the sacred books of Boudh, or Fo. from the Mantidi^ 
into English. The work was originally written in TibcUa 
the sacred language of the North of Asia, and was transUtdi 
by order of the present Emperor of China into the langugc 
of the court and diplomacy, which the Mandchou is. Tbe 
Baron intends to print the Mandchou and the Engbih 
translation side by side. He is a great admirer of Boudtt 
and his doctrine, which I cannot say I am ; for the belief, 
properly speaking, is no belief at alt the very cs.scncc of it 
being to doubt the existence of everything, even of a worW 
and of human beings. The book in question consists of i 
Dialogue between Boudh, or, as he is there styled, Foutsidst, 
and his disciple Soiiboudi, in which Boudh delivers bis 
dogmas to the latter, that he may convey them to the 
Potisalou Mahasatou, or followers of Boudh. I shall take 
the liberty of transcribing one of the most characteristic 
pass^es, from which you may form a pretty correct idea of 
the strange faith, or rather infidelity, of which the Grand 
Lama of Thibet is the chief priest Boudh speaks : — 

" ' O Souboudi ! Those who enter wiUi sinceri^ into 
the Congr^ation of Potisatou think in this manner : 
Although I have delivered all living thii^ of all the 
kinds which exist, whether bom from the e^ or botn 
from the womb, or produced by humidity or by trans* 
formation, endowed with form or not [so] endowed 
possessed of intelligence or not [so] possessed, every- 
thing living of the rational or irrational order, or to speak 
better, all living things not liberated by the law wbidi 
delivers from misery of every kind and leaves no scar 

' Ad astounding MS. of 336 pige*, inperul folio 1 
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nd — Although I have delivered fatmi ovov^iebaiDg 
:ry all such-like living tbii^s, wixMc number ii inmna . 
^rtheless it must by no means be siqiposed tint all Ar 
g things which are delivered fr om misoy arc deHuarC 
»lity. How should this be ? O Sa<^xni<^ .' If tic 
satou im^ine that tberc are living bongs. i^ Poci- 
u ought not to imagine sa Hov sfaoutd das be r 
'Ouboudi ! If they tliinlc that there are otiicrfi. "Aaak 

there are living beings, think that ihcjr aie did msx. 
e Potisatou ought not to think so.' 
'You will doubtless be sar^nised Sir, ihal SaSas br 
. inconsistent trash should have been able to enanan; 

still is able to ensnare, tlic souls of TTrnnnmn : bic 
is really the cascL The id^ion of Bcmdb a 1^ 
t ancient of all false creeds It arose many rr-rttiniim. 
-ious to that of Brahma, vhidi is indeed merciiy & 
ificatioR of it It flourishes at ibe present dar was: 
triantly ; for the Mongols and tbe w^d HaaxJEO. 
tars are rapidly becoming cotu'erted to ii. and. aian»&- 
their old Shamanism, or sonrery, arc m^mig bsaidi^ing 

its bewildering mazes. . . . — I remain 'Oz... 

" G. hrjiiiL-jv.' 



II. To kis Mctker. 

"... I have removed from my lodgings z^z nave •?■>— ' 
unfurnished floor and a Tartar sen-asi. Tat fnmatt 
ad to buy, and it cost roe only sei'en j^jsads. Tv tbt 
/ant I give thirty shillings a month, aad hi -^jv'xxt 
iself with food and cverj-thiBg. I wanttc 3ai:i iwje^ 
m than I had, and furnished lodgings art KxrjtMcvfijy 
X. My address is : To the care ot AsntoL i»i=ivi^Kx 
I Co., Sarepta House, St P. [the ScoOys BKUKn^ 

The Societys Minutes of May 2C. I't^i. ■i..r^xji,-. A,: 

TOW to hire rooms for the storagt 'A tit >*jtr jsl'. 

volumes as completed. The ivjz^i w*=rt t^^fz. ■/ 
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Ftehl, August 113, and were situated in the Gor6 
Ulitsa, or, Rue des Pois. 

Mr. Cunningham's answer to our No, 10, was dated 1 
September 12, 1S34. from Earlham Hall, and is one ofrte I 
most beautiful epistles ever penned. But from its mtuic I 
nothing touching Mr. Sorrow's life in Russia is contained I 
in it, and, therefore, like many others of interest, it 
be excluded from this review. 



12. George Borrow to Rev. F. Curmingkam. 

" GoTokhovaya Ulilaa, Maison Pehl, St. Petenbugh, 

17/39 Novembn, t$n. 
"ReV"*. Sir,^, . . I will now proceed to a subject 
which is the principal cause of my troubling >-ou vitlt 
this letter. In your own you were kind enough to 
press a willingness to apply to the Homily Societj* respett- 
jng the publication of the three first Homilies of " "* 
Church of England in the Russian language ; also of 
second in the iVIandchou, or Court dialect of China. I an 
aware that the Society have long wished to circulate tiie 
said Homilies in the Russian Empire and in a Russian 
dress ; but no steps having been taken by them towards 
providing a translation, their wishes have hitherto not been 
gratified. I am. Sir, as you well know, a zealouit, thoo^ 
most unworthy, member of the Anglican Church, and on 
arriving at this place my cheeks glowed with shame at 
seeing dissenters, English and American, busily employed 
in circulating Tracts in the Russian tongue, whilst the 
members of the Church [of England] were following their 
secular concerns almost regardless of things spiritual in 
respect to the Russian population. I said to myself: 
' The Dissenters are circulating Tracts which they call 
theirs : wherefore should we not circulate Tracts vrtiidi 
the best of us should be proud to call ours ; Tracts writtai 
by Saints and Martyrs, several of whom flinched not from 
Christ even amidst the agony of the flames ; Tracts of 
old renown which have stood the test of ages, and whidi. 
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riext to the inspired writings on which they are founceJ. 
rnost deserve the close perusal of every Christian/ 

*• Not to be prolix, I translated three of these Homilies 
into Russian, and they have since been corrected by 
natives, persons well versed in the language — the most 
difficult by far of all European ones. They are ready for 
the press, and you would much oblige me by communi- 
cating this intelligence to the Homily Society. If that 
Society be willing to defray the expenses of publication 
(a mere trifle), the translations are at their service. Should 
they accede to this proposal, they would do well to corre- 
spond on the subject with their friend, the excellent Mrs. 
Billers of St Petersburgh, to whose hands, and those of 
lier husband, whatever relates to the publication ought to 
l)e entrusted. 

"Upon the much more important matter of printing 
fhe second Homily in Mandchou, I must be a little 
more diffuse, so that, in the event of publication, no mis- 
understanding may arise between the parties interested. 
This Homily, which in the original is contained in eight 
not very closely printed pages, will in the Mandchou 
language occupy at least twenty; and yet I solemnly 
affirm that there is not one thought, one image, one ex- 
pression in the translation the equivalent of which is not 
to be found in the original To say that it is a literal 
translation would be wrong ; for of ail impossibilities the 
greatest would be to render literally from any European 
language, or perhaps from any language in the world, 
into that of the Chinese Tartars, which widely differs in 
structure and genius from all others with which I am 
acquainted. From its lacking some of the most necessary 
and indispensable conjunctions, recourse must be had, 
when translating the most simple of our expressions into 
it» to the most tedious paraphrase. Of this I will give an 
example. Should an Englishman wish to say to a Tartar : 
' / ant as tall as you^ he must, if using the speech of the 
latter, express himself to the following effect : * /;/ respect 
to my person^ the height of my person is similar to the 
/ieight of your illustrious person' Nevertheless, let no one 
speak in dispraise of the Mandchou language ; for majesty 
and grandeur of sound, and also for general copiousness. 
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it is unequalled by any existing tongue. Its im] 
will be instantly acknowledged by those who 
that it is the speech of the conquerors of Ch 
language of the Court and Diplomacy, and int 
the ancient lore of Hindostan, of Thibet, of M 
and of China, has been translated, so that at pi 
may be styled a lake of learning overflowing \ 
tribute of a hundred rivers. Let the Homily So 
assured that the printing of some of our Homil 
this the most important language of the East is ; 
which demands their earliest and most earnest a 
The second Homily is at their service, and I wil 
superintend the publication, if they will be answei 
the expense of printing and paper. . . . 

"I shall take the liberty of sending, as a s] 
the opening to the second Homily. In this pa 
perienced much difficulty from not knowing how t 
the words 'cockle and darnel' into Mandchou 
passage: *We be ourselves of such earth as a 
forth but weeds, nettles, briars, cockle and dar 
therefore had recourse to the Chinese language, 
frequent practice with the writers in Mandchou ii 
cases, and I translated the words in question 

Chinese [ ], in the Mandchou character [ - 

[ ] choko kltar. Even in my Russian tran 

had much difficulty in finding equivalents for tha 
which at last I rendered by njeBCJiu and KyKOJi 
follows the [Manchu] specimen \sixteen columns— 
inches], 

" I must now conclude, and with my best rei 
Mrs. Cunningham, I have the honour to remain . 

" George Bo 

" P.S. — My best remembrances to my dear 
Mrs. Clarke and the Skeppers." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

(1835) 

The Review concluded — ^Extracts from Epistles (1835) — The Targum and 
Talisman —The Autograph Notes of Pushkin and Zhukofski to George 
Borrow. 

Mr. Borrow*s letters to the Rev. Francis Cunningham 
(Nos. 10 and 12) were duly sent up to London for the 
Secretaries of the Bible Society to read, according to 
the custom of exchange established in the past year. 
But Mr. Borrow's system of translating into Manchu as 
exhibited in the last letter, did not meet with the approval 
of Messrs. Brandram and Jowett, and they addressed to 
him an admonition worthy of record. 

1 3. Mr. Jowett to Mr, Borrozv, 

"Bible Society House, 31 December, 1834. 

" My dear Friend, — . . . My motive for writing just 
now, arises out of a single expression in the extract from 
your letter [No. 12] which stands on the preceding page.^ 
Your specimen of the need of paraphrase, in translating 
from English into Mandchou, may possibly be a little exag- 
gerated. It has, however, suggested the following admoni- 
tion, which I have no doubt you will receive' as candidly 
as it is made. My text is : * Beware of confounding the 
two distinct ideas of translation and interpretation ! * Now 

* " I am as tall as you,** etc., copied at the head of the letter. 
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I am not so ignorant of the effects of Babel and ks 
fasitms, as not to be awaie that there are o^f i mnn 
we are compelled to stra for a moment out of tihat 
is literal, into that whidi is p arafJ u aat ic Bat tiiese 
must ever be the exception^ not the rale; I notioe 
the pleajp that the want of MandchoQ coajniictioii% 
places that language beyond the canons by wltidi o^ 
may be more dosdy bound. And therefore I wfll noli 
rq^ud to the specimen above quoted) make yon an 
for more than one word, to wit, tibe word * Ukuirmms! Hi. 
passion for fafedonncabuitudmity is a vice of die Amm 
language^ which a. Scripture translator, abcnre wM oIIm% 
ought to beware of countenancing. It masl not be coa- 
founded with idiom ; it is not consistent witii fiddly; i 
has sometimes aj^eared to me almost to amooot H 
'being ashamed or the amplicily <^ * God's wofd.' 

^You may perhaps have heard of the tiooble cm 
Sode^ formerly fell intpi by reason of die Tnldrii BUe 
and its honor^ adjuncts to Scripture names— 'Lori 
Mosea^' 'Lord DanieV etc We are at this mo oicn l at a 
loss how to proceed, with respect to a Perric t rsirln!^^ 
made at our own expense, ix^imin we fear diat tibe Eagpsk 
translator has deferred to this pompous and sickly taste, 
under the influence of his Persian Moonshee. 'But no 
Persian, no Mandjurian, will read so simple a compositioo 
as the Hebrew Bible ! ' Nay, its Divine Author s^ys they 
shall, and they will (Isaiah Iv. ii) ; and His most learned 
Apostle makes a merit of having discountenanced 
* excellency of speech and of man's wisdom.* 

" In the translation of other books, it is right that we 
should endeavour to make them, in their new dress, appear 
as much as possible like originals. But I would not have 
a Mandjurian read the Bible as a book written by his 
own countrymen ; it ought to be felt to be the productioo 
of a foreigner — of another country, aye, of another worid! 
I have confidence in you, my good friend, that you aic 
none otherwise minded, though I have, by your (perhaps 
caricatured) specimen, been led to speak thus plainly. A 
burned child dreads the fire. ... — Believe me ever 
affectionately yours, 

" Joseph Jowett." 
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I must here pause at the dawn of a new year — 1835, 
The " Russian " autc^^ph letters in my possession, 
running from July 5th, 1833, to September gth, 1835, number 
forty-nine. These do not comprise documents, reports, 
contracts, receipts, etc, in English, Russian, and German. 
Some of the letters are immense — one of four closely written 
pages is 16^ inches long by lol inches wide. It was from 
Mrs. Joseph John Gumey. It was a Fourth Homily after 
all — fresh from the shades of Gyldencroft, where the 
Quaker Meeting House stands, and where the writer sleeps, 
lo 1 these sixty-three years. 

I will now make a few extracts from Hasfeldf s Danish 
letters to Borrow, in so far as they portray the life he led 
in St Petersbui^ or refer to the friends he knew. 

14, Hyacinth.^ — " I must tell you that Hyacinth has 
been to see me to-day. He stayed two hours. He informed 
me that Crimski is still at Kiakhta ; gets four thousand 
roubles per annum and a lai^e house to live in. He is as 
of old a Chinese schoolmaster. Hyacinth has published 
a Chinese Grammar, and written a work called A"iVii* [China], 
containing a description of the government, army, dignities, 
manners and customs, diversions, etc , etc., of that country. 
He is now busy with a translation of the History of China. 
You know how interesting the old chap {(Uti gamle Fyr) 
is to talk with- He dresses nowadays in a long robe with 
wide sleeves and a broad hat on his head. In his face he 
looks more like a Chinaman than aforetime — he seems like 
a Mandarin in the dress of a Russian priest. 

" He helped me drink a bottle of Port, which you shall 
pay for when we next meet. He is attending my lectures 
to learn English. I have explained to him my system, and 
he seemed much pleased with it I am glad to have him 

' Hyacinth Balchurin, Arch imand tile of the Monaslcty of Si. John 
Nefski, Si. Petersburg.— See S. Wells Williams' Middle Kingdom, New 
York, 1883, ii. 443 ; wd Burrow's Ziiuali, 1843, i. 100; or sm. ed. p. 61. 
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'among my hearers, for many come for the sole piupcscof 
gazing at Hyacinth. You may turn up your nose at t* * 
but I assure you he is very useful to me. He matntaim 
that Stanislas Julien of Paris is a ver^' good Qunac 
scholar, and expressed his satisfaction with several tiaiu- 
iations he had seen from his pen, H. promised a 
send me shortly a set of his works for you. I shall try 
to find an opportunity to forward them to you ; so yoo 
can read what he has written, and perhaps make yon 
fellow-countrymen acquainted with them. All his books 
were printed at the Emperor's expense. I am myself 
eager to see them. 

"The Port must have been good, for Hyacinth expressed 
himself well pleased with my Russian, praising me so 
highly that I grew a whole inch taller in my own good 
opinion of myself. As a fox has two holes to burrow in. 
so has H. two dwellings to live in— one in the Neiiii 
Cloister and another in the Foreign Office. Besides, in 
summer he resides in the country. His conversation is 
as brisk and entertaining as of yore. There are maajr 
wrinkles on his old face, but on each wrinkle there sits a 
wag and grins. He will have it that the Chinese haw 
known for hundreds of years a philosophy which has modi 
in common with the German. He is of the opinion that 
England can never get the better of China, for even if she 
gets into the country the Chinese will sweep it so clean 
that not a handful of rice could be scraped tc^ethcr in all 
its borders. It will be quite possible to get in, but the 
difficulty will be to get out again. 

" We shall often meet, for he is a complete original 
His life and exploits would make a droll confeotion — more 
entertaining than edifying, I ween. It would be a kind 
of Owl-glass in Peking." 

I J. Baron Schilling.— "You know, of course, that 
the stout Baron Schilling is dead. I do not know what 
has become of all his books, which he never could read 
himself. ... I fear this letter will be as bulky as the good 
Baron." — October, 1838. 

" Since you mention Baron Schilling, it will be a 

pleasant souvenir for you that his collection of books and 
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Chinese legends has been acquired by the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences. When you come a^ain you will be 
able to see all your old friends very neatly shelved, and 
the MSS. nicely preserved in silk cases." — July, 1841. 

16. Shekel.— "Tell me what has become of the 
marvellous coin I gave you at your departure — you know, 
the Jewish coin." * {Si^ mig hvad der er bleven af den 
underlige Mynt jeg gav Dig ved Afreisen. Du veed, den 
/sraeliuie.)— October, 1838. 

sy. Taglioni. — " The charming danseuse Taglioni is at 
St. Petersburg, and I never miss the theatre when she 
dances. Yet this is like talking to a blind man about 
colours, as you probably never saw her." 

18. Fish and Co.—" Do you still eat Pike soup .' Do 
you remember the time when you lived on that dish for 
more than six weeks, and came near exterminating the 
whole breed ? And the pudding that accompanied it, 
that always lay as hard as a stone on the stomach } This 
you surely have not forgotten. Yes, your kitchen was 
delicately manipulated by Machmoud, your Tartar servant, 
who only needed to give you horse meat to have merited a 
diploma. 

" Do you still sing when you are in good humour ? 
Doubtless you are not troubled with many friends to visit 
you, for you are not of the sort who are easily understood, 
nor do you care to have every one understand you ; you 
prefer to have people call you gray and let you gae " 
{at men katder dig graae og lader dig gaae). — 1840. 

19. Homilies. — "Mme. Billers told me your Homilies 
could not be printed in St. Petersburg. You know the 
Russian priesthood cannot suffer foreigners to mix them- 
selves in the affairs of the Orthodox Church. The same 
would have happened to the New Testament itself. You 
may certainly print in Mandjur-Tartar or what the d— 1 

' Bible in Spain, iii. 283, 284 ; am. cd. p. joo. 



you choose, only not in Russian — for that the I(u^-fa 
he-goats do not like." — June, 1S37. 

20. Spain. — "The very last I know of you is 1 
you have had the great good fortune to be stop] 
in the cdrcel de corte at Madrid, which pleasing intellig* 
I found in the Preussische Staats-Zeitung this last spring. 
If you were fatter no doubt the monks would have got up 
an Auto de F6 on your behalf, and you might easily have 
become a nineteenth-century martyr. Then your strange 
life would have been hawked about the streets of London 
for one penny, though you never obtained a fat living to 
eat and drink and take your ease after all the hardships 
you have endured." — September, 1838. 

" Write and tell me iriiedier yoa hnre not fidka ta 

liiiii iiiiilli iiiiiii miiiiii fijuiiiji iii"iiihi. iiiliiii iimMliliwi 
other romantic adventore worUiy of a wandering kD^ffat' 

31. Haspbldt.— "Sometiiiie riwe we had a nMc 
Exhibition, that 14 an Examlnatioo in Oe didl SAad 
where I have ^ven tnstnictkia to die mde app iM dfc a 

for thirteen years, at 1200 roubles a year. They haven't 
yet learned to pay me better. There was hard ice on the 
Nevi, notwithstanding it was the 8th of May (O.S.). The 
Exhibition commenced with questions on religion. The 
priest sang to the last verse ; all the other teachers were 00 
the opposite bank of the Nevi. The Director sat as if on 
needles, for an ArchUra — Athanasius, rector of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Alexander Nefski — was present The 
gathering was quite large. Although I did not stand first 
on the list of Examiners, the Director called on me to begin. 
When I stood up and made my salaam, I saw that my old 
custom of examining by means of English only, would be 
less interesting to the man with the long beard ; so, without 
the slightest preparation, I began with an introductory 
speech in the Russian language. I observed that it was 
successful. All pricked up their ears to hear the foreigner 
speak Russian fluently. The whole assembly was amazed, 
including the 'Apytfptiic Athanasius and the Director. My 
boys answered well, for I only asked them what they knew. 
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was invited to examine them more than an hour ; and-l 
rhen it was over, the Archieref asked the Director to pre- 
sent me, and he requested me to take tea with him that 
evening. The other teachers had come in the mean time, 
and rejoiced over me as if they would swallow me alive. 
You can easily understand that I did not pretend to notice , 
nonsense. 

In the evening I was at the Cloister of Alexander I 
efski, and did not get away from the learned monk till , 
eleven o'clock. I discovered that he spoke French, Ger- 
man, and also English, and was a worthy, well-bred, and 
amiable man. I have often visited him since then, and 
have been pleased to note his freedom from prejudice and 
his tolerant spirit. Every time I go, he sees that I am well 
treated, and as he always accompanies me to the door and 
takes leave of me in a particularly friendly way, his servants 
*iave conceived a great respect for me, and make me J 
ipecially low bows. He knows your Bible in Spain, and] 
expressed his delight to hear my description of the^ 
Author. Few can give it better than I ; for. Heaven be 
praised, I can comprehend you as a reality, while many 
;gard you as an imaginary fantastic being. But they who 
portray you have not eaten bread and salt with you. 

"I have now read your Zincait. There is no doubt 
it the work is very original and entertaining ; but you 
perfectly right in placing the Bible far above it. Vet 
the distinction lies not so much in the treatment as in the 
subject. To portray the rags and tatters of a nation that 
has not produced a single man of distinction ; that has 
never been lifted above the multitude except by the help 
of the gibbet ; that possesses no literature, and that is not ■ 
credited with a single virtue — that is indeed a work of nol 
slight difficulty, and one that only 'tall George' could! 
undertake. The Zincali has been useful to you to make 
the world acquainted with your name and prepare the way 
for subsequent writings. 

" If you are determined to leave England, why do you 
not buy a little piece of property in easy-going Denmark ? j 
Thence you could make excursions to Sweden, Norway, 
Russia, Germany ; you might even visit Iceland. The 
(atriarchal habits that exist among the hills of Norway 
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would charm you, and Murray would give you heaps of 
Coin for descriptions you alone could write. Tfaerc yoo 
would find poetry in every valley ; every hill has iu 
tradition. In the fine season you could lead the pleaunt 
roving life that is the only one you care for in this world 
He who supposes that you can live quietly in one place 
anywhere, knows little of you. You must have motkai 
and emotion. Stagnant water becomes green and filthy, 
but the running stream is clear. 

" I am quite of your opinion that in England they have 
an incorrect notion of education and instruction in the 
Universities. Who is to blame if the scholars have per- 
verted ideas .' The world must advance in time, but yonr 
Universities force it back into the Middle Age. They fill 
men's heads with trash instead of good serviceable wares. 
The greater part of those products of art, called 'the 
learned,' would not be able to earn a living if our 
were not a guardian of fools. What would these 
do if they did not have uncles and aunts .' " — St. Fetersbl 
June 21 (O.S). 1S45. 




The "Targum" and "Talisman." 

The letter from Bowring in January, 1834, had excited 
anew in Borrow the old appetite for rhymed translatii^ 
and every spare moment was devoted to the preparation (rf 
a fresh delivery of these unmarketable wares. This time, 
however, the specimens were not confined to Denmark, 
but embraced a polyglot collection of versions from China 
to Ireland, and from Iceland to Persia.^ The whole be 
named, very infelicitously, we should say, Targvm, and by 
the 15th of June, 1835, the book was printed by Beneze in 
one hundred copies. 

Later, on his return from Moscow, he printed an 

' See Chronological Bibliognph)'. 
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appendix of fourteen pages, entitled The TalismaHy that is 
little known because not usually found bound up with 
the Targum, It consists of translations from Pushkin, 
Narodniya Pyesniy or Russian National Songs, and the 
" Renegade " from the Polish poet Mickiewicz.^ 

Mr. Hasfeldt praised the Targum very highly, as 
indeed all of Sorrow's work in Russia. In a review of his 
activities there, published in the Athenceum in 1836,* Has- 
feldt says of the book under consideration : — 



N.T. 



ust before completing this great work [the Manchu 
, Mr. Borrow published a small volume in the English 
language, entitled Targum, or Metrical Translations from 
Thirty Languages and Dialects, The exquisite delicacy 
with which he has caught and rendered the beauties of his 
well-chosen originals, is a proof of his learning and genius. 
The work is a pearl in literature, and, like pearls, it derives 
value from its scarcity, for the whole edition was limited to 
about a hundred copies." 

And Dr. Hake, referring to William Bodham Donne 
long years after, wrote to Borrow : — 

"Donne is greatly delighted with the Targum. He 
says the language and rhythm are vastly superior to 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, which created such a 
sensation." ^ 

Speaking in general of Borrow's Danish versions, Mr. 
Hasfeldt, in a letter of 1841, lectures ex cathedra the 
English public in this strain : — 

" It is a pity that your countrymen are not qualified 
to do you justice to such a high degree as I can. They 

* Mitz-kU^tch. ' • March 5th, p. 177. 

■ Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake, Bury, to G. B., Oulion, March 24, 1851. 
And his article in the New Monthly Magazine^ April, 1 85 1, p. 459, of which 
\V. H. Ainsworth wrote to Hake : ** Your friend Borrow must be an extra- 
ordinary fellow" (March 8, 1851). 




do not know how you, and you only, give them the original 
in unadulterated form, preserving the thoughts, words, t 
metre. On what you have translated, Hasfeldt can tab 
his oath and affix his official seal as Inlerpres Rggius. The 
good English people do not fully appreciate what ibey 
possess, and do not believe it possible for one poet to 
render another without robbing the garland of it Migic 
leaf." 

In another letter of 1845, the Dane gives an aniiuiBC 
conversation with a St. Petersburg bookseller on the wwfc 
that occupies us. 

"Some days ;^o." wrote he, " 1 was at Kirtofs boolc- 
shop on the Galernaya Ulitza. I wanted to buy a B&k 
ill Spain to send to Simbirsk (on the Volga), where Uicy 
torment me for it every post-day. The stock was all 
sold out in a few days after its arrival last autumn. The 
bookseller asked me if I knew a book by Borrow called 
Targt 
him 9 

able I . . 

the trade abroad and even in Ei^land dfd UnTdK li 
to order it. I consoled him by saying that he cook) 
hardly hope to see a copy in his shop or to get a peep 
at it. ' I have a copy,' continued I ; ' but if you wfll 
olTer me a thousand roubles for the bare reading of it, I 
cannot do you the favour.' The man opened his eyes 
in astonishment. ' It must be a wonderful book,' said 
he. — 'Yes, in that you are right, my good friend,' I 
replied." 

Borrow left presentation copies with bis friend for the 
poet Fvishkin, and for Zhukofski, the Russian translator cS 
Homer. Hasfeldt thus describes the execution of these 
commissions : — • 

" As soon as I learned that Pushkin had come to 
town, I called on him and presented him with your ^x>oV. 
He accepted it with evident satisfaction. He greatly 
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regretted that he had not made your acquaintance while 
you were here. He asked me if I corresponded with you, 
and when I answered in the affirmative, he desired me to 
express to you his thanks. Availing myself of the oppor- 
tunity, I instantly drew from my pocket this sheet of 
paper and requested him to write a few words, which 
you will find below, tc^etber with a fair copy of the same 
in less poetical orthography, for otherwise you might 
have to study a long while before you could decipher 
his crowstracks." ' 

" Zhukofski is still at Tsirskoye Sel6 {Bourg Impirial), 
and is not expected in town till next week. I shall not 
fail to hand him your child Targum, and If I can get him 
to write a few words they will serve to beautify my next 
to you." ' 

In the months of July and August, 1835, Hasfeldt 
went to Denmark, and while there presented a copy 

' AjeKcaujpi UyiuKiiH-b ci r-iyCknafiraeH OjaroxapHOCiiio 
iiojj?iui> KHiiry FocnoxiiHa Boppo i[ cepjienao Kaaten. ito 
He itH-kii. lecTb JHIH0 CT. hiiml nosHaKOMiiTCJi. 

AUxindr Piiiktin s gtuiolchdisliti blahedirnosltyu polulcht! inigii 
„ „ with proround«l graiificalion received book 

lloipodina Berro i urdhhno ihalyfyet shio He im'yit Uhesf 

of Mt. Borrow and sincerely r«grels that he did not have the honour 
llshne I n'yim pstnakimitsa. 

personally wilh him to make acquaintance. 

^ JI ch BCiuianmeio O-iarojapHocriio iio.iyiiiJii. samy Kiiiiry 
11 o&bmaio cedt xuoro y.WBOJbCTBie on. eji iTeuifl. TIpnMMTe 
ystpeiiie ci ^lynicBHMHi kotixi nO'iTeiiieHi. — ^KyKOBCKiii. 

Ya s vttilchiishtyublAkodimsstiyupoluUhilvaskuknigu i gbyesMchiyu 
I wilh (the) greatest satisfaction received your book and promise 
i/i<vt' mnoqo udmiMshiU el yeyi Uhlhiiya. Primili uv'yerMt i 

myself much pleasure from its perusal. Accept (the) a: 
dushhinym ouitm polchlhiiim. Zhukefiki. 
(my) sincere my regard. 
VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

(1835.) 

The Return to England — Misgivings — Visit to Oulton — Bible Society hesi- 
tates — "What do you think of China?" — Ad interim Commission to 
Portugal — Sudden Departure for Lisbon — Captain Heyland — Cintra — 
Isabel de Belem — Letters home— Journey to the Alemtejo — Political 
state of Portugal. 

George Borrow reached London about the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1835. For some time he had had misgivings as 
to his future course, and dreaded most of all a return to 
his old occupations. His past experience in England had 
not tended to stimulate optimistic feelings, and he was 
more than ever inclined to indulge in visions of evil. From 
St. Petersburg. he had written his mother : — 

** I hope the Bible Society will employ me upon some- 
thing new, for I have of late led an active life, and dread 
the thought of having nothing to do except studying as 
formerly, and I am by no means certain that I could sit 
down to study now. I can do anything if it is to turn to 
any account, but it is very hard to dig holes in the sand and 
fill them up again, as I used to do. However, I hope God 
will find me something on which I can employ myself with 
credit and profit I should like very much to get into the 
Church, though I suppose that that, like all other profes- 
sions, is overstocked." 
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*" My dear George** wrote MfS. Bonoir in iqdjr, * do ME 
be melancholy ; yon diould nitlier lejoioe and be tluBUi 
to God for nnsifimg you to Ymog your worie to a ooadih 
sioiL I think the Bible Society wffl einploy yoQ ; iMl I 
nott ihank God ^ have a hoine to oome ta I do Mt 
wish you to remain abroad ; I am veiy kod^ and ddk 
glad to see you. I have not qpent the monqr yoa 



The Bible distribution project that would cany Hi 
across Russia and Tartaiy to China had fidled,aawelwe 
seen. A new one by sea had been suggested in Lo n dn ^ 
but the Society hesitated and waited Doobtleis a BHk 
show ot enthusiasm on their agenf s part would bun tandl 
the scale in favour of the perilous j|oun^« 

From Norwich Borrow wrote a kqg report to Vt 
Brandram on the 23rd of September, giving an icoooatrf 
his visit to Moscow, a portion of wUch was pohltAnd m 
the Athenaum} Eariy in October he was at Odtoa, 
visiting Mrs. Clarke and the Skeppers. On the 9th 
of that month he addressed the local Bible Society there, 
as we learn by the Norfolk Chronicle of the 17th, which 
reported the speech. He found his friends at the Hall in 
mourning. Mrs. Anne Skepper, the mother of Mrs. 
Clarke, had died just before his arrival in England, and 
Mr. Edmund Skepper had signed on the 6th of October 
his singrular Will, by which he made over to the son an 
estate that was already mortgaged to the daughter, and 
which she will take good care to keep in her own hands 
during life. 

At last, towards the close of the month, a letter reached 
Norwich from the Bible Society : — 

' August 20, 1836, p. 587. 
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Rev. Andrew Brandram to George Borrow. 

" No/ 10, Earl Street, October 26, 1835. 

" My dear Friend, — I fear you will have been disap- 
pointed at not hearing from me. Shortly after your depar- 
ture we passed a resolution that you should go to Portugal ; 
but when it came for confirmation my heart misgave me. 
I had in imagination set you down at Oporto, had inquired 
what you would do, and the more I turned it in mind the 
less did it appear that the door was sufficiently open to 
warrant the step, and — I suggested the suspension of the 
Resolution. 

" What do you think yourself? What do your imagin- 
ings lead you to think of China ? Supposing yourself 
arrived on its shores, from all the information you have 
picked up, do you imagine that you could make any pro- 
gress in distribution ? Favour us with your thoughts. 
Experimental agency in a Society like ours is a formidable 
undertaking. May God direct us ! " 

What passed in the interval to correct this painful hesi- 
tation we do not know, but certain it is that our " agent in 
foreign parts " was in London in less than one week ; for, 
among the official Minutes, the following, dated Novem- 
ber 2nd, inaugurates the new Bible campaign : — 

" Resolved that Mr. George Borrow be requested to 
proceed forthwith to Lisbon and Oporto for the purpose 
of visiting the Society's correspondents there, and of making 
further inquiries respecting the means and channels which 
may offer for promoting the circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in Portugal." 

'' Jc ne demande pas inieiix!** cried Borrow, with fresh 
enthusiasm, and all his pessimism and " black ideas " were 
gone in a trice. Thus, " suddenly and unexpectedly called 
to undertake the adventure of Spain," the steppes of Tartary 
were exchanged, in his imagination, for the " wilds of the 
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Alemtejo." For back of Portugal lay " the land of old 
renown " — the " land where the Guadal^tc flows ! " ' 

The two correspondents mentioned in the KcscJoboQ, 
were John Wilby, Esq,, a merchant of Lisbon, in whtat 
hands were deposited the Society's stock of I'ortt^me 
Bibles of the Percira version, and the Rev. E. Whiteky, 
British Chaplain at Oporto, likewise a depositary of tbc 
Society. 

Borrow received letters to both of these gentlemen, out 
of which was delivered to its address, while the other *eenu 
to have been preserved to bear its unimpeachable testimony 
I shall therefore give it entire : — 

Rev. A. Brandratn to the Rev. E. IV/titetey, OporU\ 
I " N'o. lo, Eatl Streei, November 4, iSjJ. 

" My dear Friend, — The bearer of this letter, Mr. 
Geo. Borrow, has been engaged by our Society durit^ the 
two last years in St. Petersburgh in editing the Mandchoo 
New Testament We have some prospect of his ei'entually 
goin^ to China; but having proved by experience that he 
possesses an order of talent remarkably suited to the 
purposes of our Society, we have felt unwilling to intemiiJt 
our connexion with him with the termination of his engage- 
ment at Sl Fetersburgh. In the interval we have thought 
that he might advantageously visit Portugal, and strei^tben 
your hands and those of other friends, and see whether he 
could not extend the promising opening at present existing. 
He has no specific instructions, though he is enjoined to 
confer very fully with yourself and Mr. Wilby of Lisbon. 

" I have mentioned his recent occupation at St. Petere- 
burgh, and you may perhaps think that there is little affinity 
between it and his present visit to Portugal. But Mr. 
Borrow possesses no little tact in addressing hiroself to 
anything. With Portugal he is already acquainted, and 
speaks the language. He proposes visiting several of the 
principal cities and towns. Should he require money, we 
' Pref&ce and p. 1 55 of the BiiU in Sfiaim. 
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shall be obliged by your putting him in the way of obtaining 
it, to an extent not exceeding, without further advice, one 
hundred pounds. Those who advance him cash may draw 
upon our treasurer, John Thornton, Esq. 

"Our correspondence about Spain is at this moment 
singularly interesting, and if it continues so, and the way 
seems to open, Mr. Borrow will cross the frontier and go 
and enquire what can be done there. We believe him to 
be one who is endowed with no small portion of address 
and of a spirit of enterprise. I recommend him to your 
kind attentions, and I anticipate your thanks for so doing, 
after you shall have become acquainted with him. Do not, 
however, be too hasty in forming your judgment. — With 
best wishes, believe me, yours faithfully, 

"A. Brandram, Secretary. 

" P.S. — Mr. Borrow will direct his attention to Schools, 
and is authorized to be liberal in giving New Testaments." 

From this important document it appears, then, that the 
mission to Portugal, and possibly to Spain, covered an ad 
interim mandate designed to bridge over the Chinese 
question. But if the back door to China was closed by the 
Muscovite veto of 1835, was the front door at the same 
period any the less hermetically sealed to Bible distribution ? 
For not till six years afterwards did British pluck claim 
even the Hong Kong gate of its enemies. 

On the 6th of November, 1835, Borrow sailed from 
London in the steamship London Merclianty Captain 
Whittingham, master, bound for Lisbon.^ They touched 
at Falmouth on the 8th, and arrived at Lisbon on the 1 3th.^ 
He had written his mother on the eve of his departure from 
the " Spread Eagle," that he should be back in four or five 
months. He was absent eleven months. On the voyage 

• Lloyd's List, November 27, and Royal Cornwall Gazette^ November 13. 
' 1 do not follow the dates of the Bible in Spain^ which are often inexact. 
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he made the acquaintance of an army officer. CapOio I 
John Rowland Heyland, of the 3Sth Regiment of Foot' I 
who shared his hotel at Lisbon, and his expcditi<n to I 
Cintra. I 

Air. Wilby was not in town, and on the 19th Bomnr, I 
accompanied by his Captain, paid a visit to Ctntra. A 1 
very remarkable woman kept the Inn where they refreshol I 
both man and bcast.^ A genuine Bohhnienne, she hjil 1 
lived all over Europe, and spoke its leading tongues. Sbt I 
was born in London of Portuguese parents, was brought up 
in Spain, and married a Belgian, who died id 1830, leavioi; 
ber a doiATy of two daughters— one of them bom blind. 
So she started inns at Lisbon and Cintra to maintain 
■them. Tired of Portugal, where no one travels, she aftw" ■ 
'wards sought an asylum in London, gaining a precaiioos 1 
livelihood by teaching languages. In a very cicvcriy I 
written Spanish letter addressed to "Don Jorge" in l&(j.l 
she reminds him of the polyglot tournament diey oooe 
held at Cintra in presence of the " English officer," at 
which Borrow and the posadera broke many a lance, till 
he frightened the whole company with his cis-tiberine 
latinajos (Latin quotations). 

The signature of his hostess was — being litenilly ren- 
dered — Elizabeth of Bedlam. Portuguese by name — born 
in Cocagne — at Madrid bred — to a Belgian wed — JsaM di 
BeUm I It is not surprising that the name of the quirt 
town of Bethlehem of Judea should have descended into 
the nomenclature of horror and of riot It is the tradittoo 
of the Herodian slaughter — " Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren." Bethlehem, Bedlam, Bel^, Bel^m I In Spain, 

' Ensign, 1S34; Lieutenant, t8>6; CapUin, 1831.— ^rmy Z*it, 
* Ford'* Hand-Scat, 1S45, p. 535. 
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armar un BfUn is to excite a tumult. And the old Palace 
on the Tagus 1 One has only to mention Donna Marfa I. 
to be led to exclaim, " Belem ? — Bedlam ! " 

Back in Lisbon on the 23rd, after his four days' run to 
Ciatra, Collares, and Mafra, on a tour of inspection which 
will be found detailed in T/te Bible in Spain, Borrow spent 
the following week with his friend Mr. Wilby, who had 
now returned, and in writing voluminous reports and private 
letters to England. 

From the moment our pilgrim reached the shores of 
the Peninsula, he seemed to have resumed his early habit 
of exoneration and hyperbole, which he had successfully 
mastered while he was in Russia. Now we constantly 
discover that his "fortnight" signifies four days, and his 
" three weeks " ten or eleven. Hence we shall tell his 
story without much reference to the Bible, relying upon 
his letters and papers, aided by long personal knowledge 
of the two countries. 

Borrow wrote his mother a short letter, November 30th, 
in which he informed her that he had Just arrived in 
Lisbon from the country, where he had spent nearly a. fort- 
night ; that he had travelled upwards of a hundred miles 
on a mule, with a stick to get it along, making inquiries 
of the people and investigating the state of the country ; 
that he had ridden into the fields and among the hills, 
stopping everybody he met, and had been very successful 
in gathering a vast deal of information ; that he had 
posted off to England "an immense letter" for Mr. Bran- 
dram ; and finally that he intended to cross the whole of 
Portugal into Spain in about a month. 

After having despatched his reports and epistolary 
salutations to England, Borrow resumed his prospecting 
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for local dirt and ignorance in a new quarter. This time 
he directed his attention towards the Eastern shore of the 
Tagus. with Evora as liis objective. Of this journey, which 
lasted a fortnight in earnest, the printed account restnini 
our pen. It will therefore suffice to record a few remarks 
only. Between the Caes do Sodr^, or quay of Lisbon, and 
Ald^a Gallega, the river expands into a broad bay some 
twelve miles wide. This he crossed on a Sunday evening 
of the 6th of December, with the wild Irish or Galidan 
lad (which is much the same thing), and who in the interrais 
of his song promised that he would not drown the Eng- 
lishman if he could help it. The next morning, vcr>' 
early, Borrow started for Evora, where he arrived late the 
following evening. The intermediate places where he 
stopped were Pegoes, Vendas Novas, and MontcmOr, « 
in Spanish Montemayor (Great Hill), Borrow, I am led 
to suspect, was not at this time, at least, strong on Iberiin 
topography, else he would not have written "Monte Moro" 
and trumped up Moorish legends about an innocent old 
hili} 

At Evora our traveller remained from the 8th to the 
17th, studying the people — a pretty rough lot, save only 
Dom Geronimo de Azevedo, of whom, judging by epistles, 
great things were expected with reference to introdtKing 
the Bible into schools. Here also Borrow wrote two 
letters : one to Mr. Brandram, and the other to — Dr. 
Bowring ! The translation mania seems to have subsided 
on both sides. Bowring had got into Parliament for 
Kilmarnock, February 15, 1835, and, having reached the 
first and second stages of his ambition, thought no more 
of poetic interpretation. 

' See Chapter XXXVI. 
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Borrow merely wrote to ask for letters of introduction 
to " the most influential minds " of Madrid and Lisbon, 
and a Foreign Office letter to Lord Howard de Walden, 
British Minister to Portugal. He added that his chief 
object was to get the Bible into the Public Schools of both 
countries, shortly to be established (!). He announced his 
intention to start for Madrid in a few days, and sub- 
sequently to proceed to Granada in quest of his Gypsies. 

Bowring answered from Brussels, January 29th, 1836, 
forwarding two letters, one for each country, accompanied 
by a very cool note. 

A rapid glance at the history of Portugal and the 
consequent state of the kingdom at the time of George 
Borrow's visit, may not be uninteresting. 

When Napoleon decreed the fall of the House of 
Bragan^a, in 1807, the situation was this: — 

Donna 'Maria L was queen in name (1786-1816), but, 
since her mental alienation in 1790, her son, Dom JoSo,' 
had been Regent. At the invasion of Junot in 1807 the 
Royal House embarked for Brazil, leaving behind them a 
Council of Regency. In 1816 D? Maria I, died, and her 
son, Dom Joao, became Emperor of Brazil and King of 
Portugal, under the title of Joao (John) VI. In 1820 a 
Constitution was proclaimed at Lisbon, and Dom JoSo 
was forced to accept it. In 1822 he came to Portugal, 
leaving his son, Dom Pedro, viceroy of Brazil. Pedro 
declared Brazil independent and himself Emperor. 

In 1826 JoSoVI. died, leaving Dom Pedro (the Emperor) 
and his brother, Dom Miguel.^ Pedro IV. resigned the 

' Ftench/— Jwow"«, cru as in nino, wiih an indistinct or smolhertJ nasal 

' Pronounce Mt-s«if, MA-rt'-ah, I'a'-dro. 
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crown of Portugal the same year in favour of his daugbttr. 
Donna Maria da Gloria, a child of seven years. Henor 
the eight years' civil war (1826-34) between the partisans iif 
Donna Mar{a II. and her uncle the Pretender, Dom Migud, 
which was brought to a close by the Convention of Evora 
Monte (May. 1834) when D. Miguel abandoned Portugal 
for ever.' 

In November and December, then, while Borrow ins 
in Portugal, he witnessed the sad condition of a nation just 
emerging from a frightful state of anarchy and civil sirifc 
that had lasted more than a quarter of a century (1807-1854). 
As a consequence, it was not strange that, soon after con- ' 
sultation with Mr. Wilby, he resolved to adjourn all furtber ' 
operations in Portugal and push on into Spain. 

' Mnria I. (1734-1816) reigned 1786-1790, dciaogcd 1790-1816. 
I JoSo VI, (1767-1826), regBnt 1790-1816, cmpcrot Mil kiii£ l8l6-tBA 



Pedro IV. (1798-1834), emperor 1822-1834, 



[CivU 
Maria II. (1S19-1853). reigned 1833-1853 (died in child-birth). 



It 1^ the pie 
1816-1834.] 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
(1836.) 

" Probing the Wound "—Journey to Spain — ^Badaj6z and the Qitanos— St. 
Luke m Cal6— The Wild Ride to CastUe— Madrid— Plans— New Testa- 
ment in Spain — The Spanish Scriptures in and out of the Peninsula. 

The Bible Society's reply to Borrow's bulky despatches 
from Portugal approved the methods and proceedings of 
their agent in this wise : — 

"We have been much interested by your two com- 
munications. They are both very painful in their details, 
and you develop a truly awful state of things. You are 
probing the wound, and I hope preparing the way for our 
pouring in by and by the healing balsam of the Scriptures. 
We shall be anxious to hear from you again. We often 
think of you in your wanderings. We like your way of 
communicating with the people, meeting them in their own 
walks," etc. 

Borrow returned to Lisbon from his excursion in the 
Alemtejo on the 20th of December. Before proceeding 
with his plans in Portugal, he had resolved to visit Spain, 
as we have seen, expecting to resume his schemes for the 
introduction of the Bible among the Portuguese at a later 
period. 

Accordingly, on the first of January, 1836, he recrossed 
the Tagus to Ald^a Gall6ga, and began his journey to 



Elvas and Badajoz.' His course was the same as it 
on the preceding expedition till he came to Montci 
whence it turned more to the north, following the old coidh 
road to Arrayolos (not Arroyolos), Estrem<4z. and Elvai. 

Borrow relates in his book how he came near bdif 
shot, a short distance beyond Arrayolos, by some hilA" 
starved Portuguese soldiers who were escorting a train d 
military stores. I should not have mentioned the dh 
cumstance did he not corroborate it in two letters, one 
addressed a little after to the Bible Society, and tbeotbff 
to Mrs. Clarke of Oulton. 

On the 6th of Januaiy our traveller crossed the 
stream of La Caya,* and, filled with a kind of raptnm 
which all comprehend who know Old Spain, he rode into 
Badaj6z. He established himself in the inn of the " Thltt 
Nations," at No, 30, Calle de la Moraleja. It was here he 
first met his Gypsies, one of whom accompanied him on 
hi-s way through the greater part of Estrcmadura. Although 
he had expected to proceed at once to Madrid by Ae 
regular diligence, his encounter with these wretched parias 
of Spain so interested him that he tarried some ten da^ 
at Badaj6z. He even went so far as to translate the 
xvth chapter of St. Luke into Ca/^, or Spanish Gypsy, 
which the Bible Society subsequently consented to print' 
As to the version of the entire Gospel which he says be 

■ Ar«biz«d liom Pax Augusta into Badatiot, ihence into Badkjot. 

' Andenlly Acays. Sandoril, CArlas V., ed. 1606, ii. 1. 36, fo. i, coL 4. 

* Miceb I, 1836. — "Presented a Specimen oraTmulation into RoomuM 
nr Language of the Spanish Gypsies made by Mr. Borrow, being ibe 15th 
chapter of St. Luke's Gospel. — Rtselvtd that Mr. Borrow be •Dtbanied to 
print Ihis Specimen and other single chapters in Ihe lame dialect, for di>- 
Iribution among those wandering tribes, as a trial of hia ""i-**t ib 
endeavouhng lo communicate to them a knowledge of the ScriptBit*, aad 
that he infoim the Committee of the results ai they arise." 
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accomplished at Badajoz in the winter of 1836, we must not 
take that statement too literally. He certainly was not 
there three weeks, and one of his letters gives ten days. 
At all events, even in the longer period he could hardly 
have performed so grim a task as it appears in the printed 
edition of 1837-8. 

In fixing the chronolc^y of the strange ride to Madrid, 
most of the way accompanied by the wild Cal^, Antonio 
Lopez, and at his mercy, we know no other method to 
pursue than to follow the date d quo consigned in the 
letters to the Bible Society. In one of these, written the 
same year,' Mr. Borrow states : — 

"On the l6th of January, 1836, I quitted Badajdz for 
Madrid, where I arrived in safety." 

Let us, then, adopt this date, which is without doubt 
the true one, and by it trace his route. We have gone 
slowly and carefully over the same road in a galera, or 
kind of small diligence, and found the stations to have 
been as follows : — 

Jan. 16, Saturday. — Badaj6z, Lob6n, Mdrida. 

Jan. 17, 18. 19. — Spent at M^rida. 

Jan. 20, Wednesday.— Vi.ix\A^ to Venta de la Guia. 

Jan. 21, Thursday. — Venta de la Guia to Trujillo 
(nighi) — and the forest of Las Gamas. 

Jan, 22, Friday. — Las Gamas, Jaraic^jo, Pass of Mirab^te, 
Tagus, Almariz. 

Jan. 23, Saturday. — Almariz to La Calzada. 

Jan. 24, Sunday. — La Calzada, Orop^sa, Talav^ra. 

Jan, 25, Monday {evening). — Talav^ra to Madr(d. 

Jan. 26, Tuesday. — Arrival at Madrid, 10 a.m. 
' Report 10 Bible Society, dated London, Oclol»er 17, 1836. 
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^m This journey is detailed in Tke Bible in Spain, tuA 
B^ developed here and there in the author's writings bcrt 
published and manuscript. Nevertheless, some rcnufki 
on it will possibly not be unwelcome to those who arciM 
familiar with the old stage-coach roads of the Pcninsuli. 
now unused by travellers and ignored by guide-boofci. 

The three days spent in Merida were occasioned bjt 
the gypsy wedding described in the Zincali, and by 
J. W, W, in the Morning Herald, but suppressed in Th 
Bible in Spain. " The gypsies crowned him tbdr king, 
'•near the ruins of Mi^rida in tremadura, at a barharmi 
' festival, where they strew ground with swretmeUi 

f .and danced upon them, perlor ig at the same time otbff , 
wild and uncouth ceremonies,' On the 20th Lopez itni , 
Borrow started for Trujillo, where they arrived in then^A 
Bof the 3lst. Not finding the ' labes of Egypt " at bonx. 
Hhey were forced to push on in he darkness and rain till 
they came to a so/t?, or wood, near the hamlet of CarrascaL' 
There amid trees and the thick growth of the eveigrcen 
oak, in a spot called Las Gamas, the Does, they discovered 
the camp-fires of the wanderers, and bivouacked with tbem 
the rest of the night. On the following moming, the 
22nd, they hastened forward to Jaraicijo, a breezy dila- 
pidated village, redolent of poverty and dirt, half-way up 
the gradual ascent. Through this straggling ruin Borrov 
managed to escape, by exhibiting a Foreign Office pass- 
port, signed by " the Caballero Balmerson," and which the 
carabinero pronounced "fekaciente" — capable of inuring 
confidence — by the flattering terms in which it discoursed 
of the bearer. Before he reached the foot of the Pass of 

' Zinc, pp. 190, 191 i Moi-Hitig J/trolJ, Ma7 2t, 1838, 
* Ziiu., p. 55 of chap. V. 
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Mirab^te he rejoined Antonio, who was lying hid in the 
brushwood, waiting for his arrival from Jaraic^jo, and that 
of a Gitana from over the Pass. The Gypsy giri rode up 
opportunely, in the midst of an awkward conversation on 
the Englishman's mission to Spain. Here the two left 
him, not, however, till he had purchased the savj^e htrra 
by which the messenger had come on " business of Egypt." 
The mountain which Borrow now slowly ascended is one 
of the lower spurs of the Sierra de Guadalupe. From the 
top, where a few houses are gathered, called /as Cases del 
Puerto, or the Houses of the Pass, the view is striking. 
Between the long ranges of the Sierra de Credos on 
the left, and the Monies de Toledo on the right, a 
vast plain lies before you, extending like a silver sea as 
far as the sight can reach in the gorgeous sunlight of 
Spain. 

At the foot of the Pass, in the descent, the Tagus 
rolls between high banks. The old bridge, erected in 1552, 
was destroyed in 1809 by the exigencies of the Peninsular 
War, and was not restored till ten years after Sorrow's 
passage. So he was obliged to cross by a ferry a little 
lower down. At Almariz he held that dialogue with the 
rustics of the village inn, which was so appropriate to 
the place and country. What a picture ! The huge fire, 
the bustling housewife, the hunter with his musket, the 
shepherds with their dogs, the broken soldier just returned 
from the wars, and the beggar, who, after demanding 
charity por las siete llagas de Maria Santisima, sat down 
among them and entered into the conversation. And such 
a conversation ! " I would I were a wolf, or anything rather 
than what I am " — though, to feel the full power of the 
dialogue, it must be reconstructed into its original popular 
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I form and simplicit>'. "I would I were a wolf!" X 

i ■ munificent ruin is the rustic Spaniard ! 

I The next day brought our traveller to La Calzacb de 

1 Orop^sa, twenty-seven and one half miles on his litlie 

f grey biiira. He forgot the name of the place, but tdentifis 

f it when he declares it to be the first in Castile. The 

I mojiiti stands just out of the village by the side or the wvf 

I — a granite pillar with " Extremadura " on one face, and 

' " Castilla " on the other. 

1 The following day he reached Talavira dc la Rcioa il 

I company with that strange Toledo Jew whom he met OAi 

\ the road, and whose pronunciation of the word "i 

reminded him of Rabbi Mcnasseh the Armenian's friend' 

of 1835. And that, too. more than six years before* 

composition of Lavengro was even contemplated ! ' 

I At Talav^ra he remained for most of the next day, < 

I in the evening, having sold his donkey to the Jew. be 

out for Madrid by the regular diligence, lliat would brii^ 

him into the capital between nine and ten in the monui^ 

thereafter — Tuesday, January 26th, 1836. 

Borrow must have travelled very leisurely. He was 
five days going from Lisbon to Badaj6z, a journey that is 
set down for three in the official post-books as far back as 
that by Campomines.' And in this expedition thnMigh 
Estremadura he employed four days, leaving out the 
detention at M^rida, a trip which I have done by stage- 
coach in not more than two. 

Of course, we now go to Talav^ra on the direct railway 
line to Portugal, in three hours and a half. 

' Lavengro, p. 159, 

' IHiurarie dt las Carrtrat it Pttta lU imtrt yfutra del Rtym*. ICadrid, 
1761, 8vo (pp. 503). 
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But the old coach-road from Talavera to Madrid, which 
Borrow followed in 1836, and which we traversed forty 
years later, passes through territory full of unwritten, but 
authentic, history, reaching far back into the legendary 
period of Spain's annals. Who would not know, in remote 
ages to come, of the common origin of the New Englander 
and the Briton, when he read the names of places common 
to the countries of each — Boston, Cambridge, Lynn, Suffolk, 
Essex, Windham, Norwich, Colchester, New London, New 
York, Thames, Hartford (Hertford), etc., etc. ? 

So on this plain of the Tagus, a score of villages lie 
on either side of the river, which were peopled by the 
immortal tribes that escaped to Tarshish from the carrying 
away into Babylon. Once their names were as clearly 
identical with those of their homes in Palestine, as those 
of the Anglo-American are with English topography ; but 
time and the overtumings of history have replaced them 
with profaner substitutions. Still, in a few we may yet 
read the story of all. There are N6ves, once Nob ; Yipes, 
Joppe ; M^queda, Makkeda ; and Escalona, the Askelon 
of the Philistines. Santa Olalla, Nombela, La Guardia, 
are among the many whose sacred names were obliterated 
by the revolutions of race-hatred and power. But there 
they stand to-day, as they have stood for nearly two 
thousand five hundred years, like jewels set in the crown of 
their ancient citadel. And that citadel, placed on its rocky 
height, they called it — not Zion, in their distant exile — but 
Toledoth Yehudahy or the Generations of Judah, and so the 
name Toledo has been transmitted to these times. 

To deny all this is to deny common sense in archaeo- 
logy and the direct tradition of ages.^ 

' bee Medina, Libra de Grandezas^ 1547 ; Mendez Silva, Poblacion Gcu, 



Soon after the arrival of George Borrow in Madrid, 
he took up his quarters in a dilapidated ianc vajf 
appositely denominated Cnlle de la Zarza. or Street of 
the Brambles, But it was conveniently situated for his 
purposes, just behind the Puerta del Sol, on or near which 
are found most of the Government Offices. That historic 
public centre was at this time a very small affair in com- 
pari.son with its present dimensions, thanks to the ampli- 
fications wrought in the forties and fifties by Don Raraoo 
de Mesonero Romanos and his colleagues in the muni- 
cipality. In place of the old Church of the Buen Succso. 
which projected far out into the Square, now stands the 
handsome H6tel de Paris, and at the opposite extreme 
a network of squalid lanes has been demolished, amung 
them the Calle de la Zarza. 

The ideas and plans of the Bible Society's agent had 
developed a good deal since he left Portugal, and at Utt 
he had formi;d a definite project. His principal motiw 
for visiting the Spanish capital was now frankly stated to 
be "the hope of obtaining permission to print the New 
Testament in the Castilian tongue for circulation in Spain." ' 
This is clear and reasonable ; for the Bibles must be 
printed in Spain ere there could be any distribution m 
the kingdom, according to its laws. 

The next and most difficult thing to get was the per- 
mission to print an edition — even of the New Testament— 
witlwut note or comment. What Government or Cabinet 
dare grant such a permission in a country where, from 1520 

de Eipaaa, 1675 ; Rodriguez de Castro, Bibl. Etp., 1781-86 \ PUa, Alcocer, 
Rojas, Gimero, Castro, Amador d« los Rios, etc., etc. — Medina givet the 
npproximate date, 5S0 B.C. 

' Letter of October 17, 1836. 
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e prohibition had been constant and instinctive 
ional 1 Since the invention of printing in the 
the fifteenth century, down to the year 1820, no 
ew Testament in Spanish, in a cheap form, had 
rinted in Spain. It is true that from 1790 and 
er Scio de San Miguel and Don Felix Torres 
in to publish their respective translations from 
Vulgate, the one at Valencia in ten volumes 
the other at Madrid in nine volumes quarto, 
rere the rich man's Bibles, gotten up in luxurious 
iteel engravings, at least the Valencian, and both 
and exposition more voluminous than the text. 

First Spanish Serifiturts Ihinlid in Sfain. ' 

N. T.), Scia, Valencia, 1790-93, la vols., fol. 

id. Madrid, 1793-94, 10 vols., fol, 

id. „ 1794--97, 19 vols., Svo. 

id. „ 1797-98, 3 vols., fol. 

-, id. ,, 1804 {ailk nfila), Svo. 

K. T.), id. „ 1S07-16, 15 vok, 4to. 

id. Barcelona, 1820 {Saialutiett efiiio-32), Svo. 
N'. T.), Amni, Madrid, 1813-25, 9 vols., sm, 410. 

id. „ 1S31-35, 6 vols., sm. 4I0. 

Sfia, „ 1837 {Barroui], Svo. 

id. Barcelona, 1837 {Graydim), Svo. 

N. T.),* id. „ 1837 Craydim), Svo. 

man Catholic version of the Spanish Scriptures 
San Miguel had, then, very properly been fixed 
Society as the authorized text of the country 
y one likely to prove acceptable to the people, 
hue and cry was raised against Borrow in 1849 
ly men like Wallis in the United States and 

,n one vol., "wilhoat note or comment." 

WUEVA, De la Liccion de la Sagrada EicritHra m Letiguas 

;nda, 1791, fol., and Can. (I D,c. Cone. Trid., A'oma, 1564, 



Widdrington in England, neither of whom seemed to katr] 
anything about the subject, because, forsooth, he did mC 
print and circulate the very Catholic version he dW pri* 
and circulate in Spain. 

This leads me to present a short account of the ^aailt 
Protestant Bibles of the Reformation, now generally oxa 
by no 11 -Catholics in that country, since the Revoluiiod 'i 
September, 1868. 

Speniik Seri^ura o/iht Ft/armaliaH. 
J. N. T. — InmtUted by Francisco d« Etuinu. Antwerp, 1543, 9: 
a. N. T.— translated by Dr. Juan Petra. Vcned* (Geneva), 1556, iC- 

3. Psalms— translated by Dr. Juan Pcrei. Ven. [Geneva), 1557, iq. li^, 

4. Bible (O. & N. T.)— by Casiodfiro de R^a. (Bale), 1569. 4- 

5. N. T.— by Reyna, revised by Val^, (London), 1596, lb". 

6. Bible (0. &: N. T.)— by RiSyna, revised by Valira. Aroit., i«M. f. 

7. N. T,~R<fyna-Valdni. Amsterdam, 1635, 13". 

8. N, T.— revised by Sebaslian de la Entina. Amst-, 1708, S", 

I All on the Index of their time, from those of Tol< 

I 1551; VaUadolid, 1551, 1559; Madrid, 1583, 1613, etc, 
174;! 

The original Protestant Translations of the New Testa- 
ment, as we have seen, were tkr^ in number — all of the 
sixteenth century. That by Francisco de Enzinas, 
Antwerp, 1 543, was made from the Greek in Melanchtbon's 
house at Wittemberg, in the winter of 1542-3. The whole 
edition was destroyed, as soon as issued, by Louis van 
Schore, President of Brabant. Some half-dozen allies, 
however, had been distributed, and one of these came into 
my possession from the Sunderland sale many years ago, 
and completed my collection of ancient Spanish Scriptures. 
The printer, Stephen Merdmann, was ruined, and Sed to 
England, where he afterwards printed an Herbarium.^ 

' Leiong, BMk-Zaat dir Ntderduylteht Bybdi, Anul. 1731, laat p*ft^ 
i( 1 recollect rightly. Bat see also its Index. 
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Dr. Juan Perez's version was the second. He brought 
it out at Geneva in the press of that wonderful man, Jean 
Crespin, in a diminutive little volume that could be easily 
bidden away from the Argus-eyed Inqubitors of Spain. 
Crispinus and Perez contrived a little pious fraud. They 
printed on the title-page— w/ .■ GiNEBRA ; EN Casa DE 
Ivan Crespino— but : Venecia: En Casa de Ivan 
PhilaDELPHO, M.D.LVL Who was this Venice Publisher, 
" John Lover of the Brethren " ? No one knew. He lived 
in grand old Geneva, in the hearts of Perez and Cr^pin. 
These men filled a lai^e barret with the little books, headed 
it up, and fastened or suspended it by iron rods within the 
empty space of a puncheon for wine. They poured in the 
wine, closed up the whole, and sent it off to Spain by 
the mountains of Jaca. It passed the frontier, reached 
Seville, and the Testaments were distributed to the secret 
Church. But they were discovered ; and one morning in 
February, 1558, a placard was set up on the Cburch-doors 
of C6rdova and Seville, calling on all men to beware of those 
little books "for the harm that might come to him who 
should read them," — a ghastly double entendre of " Pedro 
Despino ynquisidor," who signed the notice 340 years ago,* 
Thus the Perez Testament perished, for few were printed. 
It was gotten up as a campaign book for "running the 
blockade " in the confusion of the advent of Philip and the 
exit of Charles. 

The third distinct translation was made by a quondam 
monk of Santiponce or San Isfdoro, near Seville — Casiod^ro 
de R^yna. He escaped from his convent, hid by day and 

' " V'ectan los ss. inquisiOores los dichos libros por eldaHurj se pwlria se^^uir 
a quieo los leyese. — El Hcni''.' Villar-^y pot su raandaclo /*. Dtspino ynq'. — 
13 de Hebrero del aBo 1558." — My copy of the original. 
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travelled by night, till he reached Geneva, and finalU 
settled at Frankfort-on-the-Main. where he supported hiir.- 
self by twisting silk. He worked twelve years amid much 
poverty and contempt, which always go hand in hanil. 
He printed his — -the first — Protestant Bible in Spanish, it 
Bale, in the House of Thomas Guarinus. 1569. in j". 
There was no Basilea (Bale) or Thomas Guarinus on the 
title-page, of course, but he gave some copies away to tboM 
who had been kind to him. and on one of these, now pre- 
served at Bale, he wrote the imprint, that posterity mi^t 
know this landmark of his unrecorded history. 

In 1596 and 1602 Cipriano de Valcra' brou^t out 
revised editions of Reyna's Testament and Bible, the fira 
at London, in the House of Ricardo del Campo, or Ricfaanl 
Field, and the whole Bible at Amsterdam by Lawrence 
Jacobi, in folio. To this book Valdra's name has been vc(>' 
wrongfully attached as translator, which he never was. 

These three editions of the ProU.staul Scripture?, which 
might have saved Spain, bad been trampled underfoot and 
tossed into /logjteras and burned with shouts of Satanic 
derision, which I still seem to hear mingled with jubilant 
cries of " Their ashes be upon us and upon our children ! " 

Thus I have answered, as bn'efly as I could, the carpers 
against Borrow in Spain. 

In 1837 he knew nothing of these early versions ; his 
Society nothing. They printed what was available then, 
and they did well The old versions had long since 
perished, or lay concealed as priceless curios in the libraries 
and museums of the learned and the great. 

' After Rejma's dealh, which occurred in 15941 I belicrc — tn^ books in 
far awty ; but see hb portrait and inscription in ~ * 
Nathrieht. F. a/M. 17*5, 4'. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
(1836.) 

?«mUuon to Print — British Minister — Spanish Cabinet Changes — Interview 
with Mertdizibal — "No, No I Come again in Six Months" — Writes for 
Inslmctions-^DiscretioQ Accorded — Isluriz Cabinet — British Minister's 
Kind Offices — Re vol u lion of La Granja — Borrow at Gtanada — To 
England— Return 10 Spain— Cadii—Seri lie— John Wetherell— Zohar— 
Cordova — Madrid. 

Arriving in town an entire stranger, without letters of 
introduction — Dr. Bowring's had not yet come to hand, of 
course — or any acquaintance with the proper mode of gain- 
ing access to the ear of Government, Borrow lost much 
time in vain efforts to learn how to proceed. Consequently 
the country and the people made a lasting and most 
unfavourable impression on his mind, as is always the case 
when a stranger goes to Spain ignorant of tlie true method 
of stroking the Iberian lion. On two or three occasions 
he made unsuccessful attempts to secure an interview with 
the Prime Minister. At last, in pure desperation, he be- 
thought him of the British Envoy, Sir George Villiers,' 
After some hesitation he called at the Legation in the 

' Sir Geo^c William Frederick Villiers (1800-1870) w.is Minister lo 
Sp.iin frr.m rSjJ to March, 1S39, liaving become fourth Earl of Clari-mlon at 
the .icalh of his uncle, December 22, 1838. (Sec John Bull of Ucceniber 30, 
iil3S, pp. 616, col. I, and 620, col. 2.) 
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Calle de Torija. He was delighted with his cordiil 
reception and the warmth with which Sir George entered 
into his views. He was quite willing to give Boirov i 
letter to the Premier, but told him frankly that he had litlk 
hope of a favourable answer to his request, in view of the 
Ministers pronounced hostility to the Bible Society ud ill 
its works. 

During Borrows residence in Spain, the Cabinets 
changed on an average twice a year ; so that in five yait 
the country had enjoyed the variety of £f» do-noo^ 
Ministries. At the death of Ferdinand VII., Septemba 
29th, 1833, the Cea-Bermtidez Cabinet was in poRt 
Then followed, under the Queen-Regent Marfa Cristiiu— 

The Martinez de U Koia Cnbioet ... July, 1834, to June, tS^. 

The Conde de Toreao Cabinet June 10 Sept., 1835. 

The Mendizibal Cabinet Sept., 1S35, lo May, iSjl 

Tbo htuiiz Cabinet May to AnE-> itjfi- 

The Calalrava Cabinet Aos., 1836, to A^. iSp. 

Tlie Bardaji Cabinet Aug. lo Nor., 1837. 

The OfaJia Cabinet No»., 1837, to Aug., 1838. 

The Duque de Frias Cabinet Sept., 1838, to Feb., 1839. 

The Perei de Castro Cabinet Feb, 1839. 

The Prime Minister, therefore, with whom Borrow bad 
to do was Don Juan Alvarez de Mendizibal, a geotletnaii 
of Basque origin, as his name plainly shows,^ and, as a 
consequence, no friend of dissenters and other " importers 
of novelties." Early one Sunday morning, the 7th of 
February, our enthusiastic agent directed his steps towards 
the Palace of the President of the Council of Ministers Id 
the Calle de Alcali. But although his story of the inter- 
view as written by himself to the Society some days later,* 

' Fiom the Basque mendi, mountain, and tdial, bioad — Spanish : Maote 
* Letter found by Mr. Murray in 1S96 in private hands. 
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iiffers somewhat from the account published in The Bible in 
ipaiu, it is very voluminous, and canuot, therefore, be 
Qtroduced here. The most amusing part of the narrative 
x>nsists in the reflection upon Borrow's credulity ; for, 
vhen the Minister, evidently to get rid of his troublesome 
visitor, promised that the case might be altered when the 
Civil War was over, and suggested that he should suspend 
lis calls for six months, our credulous ^ent determined to 
(trait, and accordingly wrote home for instructions on the 
13th of February, asking what he should do in the interim 
proposed by Mendizibal ! Should he proceed to Granada 
and Badaj6z, and finish his translation of St Luke into 
CalA, with the assistance of the Gypsies of those places ? or 
should he return to Lisbon, and endeavour to carry out his 
plan of attempting to induce the Government to adopt the 
Scriptures as a text-book in the schools which they were 
about to establish there ? 

The desired instructions for which George Borrow was 
waiting, reached him on the twentieth of March. The 
general feeling at home seemed to be in favour of granting 
their agent a lai^e margin of discretion as to his future 
movements — as if the Society already anticipated coming 
changes. " In these wondrous days," wrote Mr. Brandram, 
" opportunities may open unexpectedly," They consented 
practically to all that had been asked for, but inclined to 
a return to Lisbon, where the door was open, while on the 
other hand his further continuance at Madrid might tend 
to excite increased prejudice against the mission. 

One of the Resolutions accompanying this letter of 
March 8th authorized the tentative publication of extracts 
from the Gospel by St. Luke in the dialect of the Spanish 
Gypsies ; but the Committee were not enthusiastic about 



pushing the "business of Egypt" — "In the matte ci 
translation," wrote Mr. Brandram, " we say festina lab. 
You will be doing well in occupying leisure hours with Ibii 
work ; but we are not prepared for printing aoftlui( 

beyond portions at present" 

Mr. Borrow decided to remain at Madrid, and awsf. 
events which were already casting their shadows beiiuT 
On the 13th of May, the Mendizibal Ministry fell andwu 
succeeded by a inoderado, or reactionary, Cabinet Icrf t? 
Isti'iriz, another Basque, and made up of the foUowisg 
members :^ 

D. Frsncisco Javier de Istiirii, FcesidcDl nnd ForeigD All^ri. 

OoD Mateo Seoane, War. 

Duquc de Kivas, Interior (Home Office). 

D. Solarte, Finance. 1 

1). Anlooia Alcala-GflUano, Marine. I 

From this Ministry Borrow at last secured permisuoD 
to print Bibles without note or comment. We need not 
therefore, enter into details with reference to his inlenir^ 
with the Duke of Rivas, or his under-sccretary D. Alejandn i 
Olivan. the subject of that famous phrase : " Al secretaria ; 
i'l hard per V. el gusto " (To my sccretarj- ; be will do the 
favour for you). It would only be to repeat the account 
given fully enough in TAe Bible in Spain. However, wc 
cannot refrain from printing the British Envoy's original 
letter of June 9th to Borrow, to encourage him in his 
arduous struggle with the Canons and Decrees of the 
Council of Trent : — ' 

Sir George Viliiers, etc , to George Borrow. 

"Joneg. 1836. 

"Dear Sir, — I have had a very satisfactory conversa- 
tion with the Duque de Ribas, in which I hope I convinced 

■ Biblr in Spain, p. 78. 
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him of the advantage not only of permitting but of 
encouraging the publication of the Bible. 

" I trust you will not experience any further difficulty, 
but pray command my services if you require them. — Yours 
faithfully, 

"George Villiers." 

The permission to print which Borrow had received 
was a verbal one, it is true, but it was given by Isturiz 
himself and in the presence of the British Minister. So 
our agent of the Bible Society took immediate measures 
to execute his design. He entered into negotiations with 
the Government printer, Don Cdrlos Wood, a respectable 
Englishman established at Madrid. Five thousand copies 
of the Spanish Testament were to be reprinted from the 
Society's Scio edition of London, 1826, without note or 
comment. 

All was arranged and Borrow was about to depart for 
Granada, Malaga, and England, leaving the work in the 
hands of Wood, when the Revolution of La Granja broke 
out (August 12-16), and everything was suspended.^ 

The best contemporary account of the Revolution of 
La Granja — a royal Palace and Park situated in the village 
of San Ildefonso, about forty miles from Madrid — is given 
in the Morning Chronicle of August 26, 1836. We cannot 
afford the space for even a rhumi. The late Conservative 
Cabinet had been in power three months, and the motive 
which occasioned its triumph over that of Mendizabal, 
namely, personal spite, was now employed to set up the 
Constitutional system of 18 12 and 1820. Espartero was 
at the bottom of it, and he used the sergeant Garcfa as his 
tool. On the night of the 12th of August the soldiers 

• Letter of August 6, 1836. 



invaded the Palace of the Queen-Regent, and forced her to 
promulgate the Cadiz Constitution of 1S12 for the third 
time. On the 15th the Cabinet was dissoK-ed b>' i 
general sauve-qtd-petil, and Quesada was massacred at tbc 
village of Hortaleza. Mr, Borrow describes accuraldytk 
orgies that took place in the Caf^ Nuevo on the Calle de 
AlcalA over the severed members of the late Captain- 
General of Madrid. The Queen Regent returned to the 
capital on the i6th. the new Calatrava Ministry «w 
installed, and the incident ended. The Press was affit/rtt! 
Borrow lingered to translate Riego's Hymn on the iSth. 
and on the 20th he was on tlje way to Valdcperta*. Jacn. 
and Granada. The progress of this excursion can only fae 
traced by passages in the Zincali^ hints in letters, and 
the following autograph found in the visitors' book at the 
Alhambra. under date of August 30. 1836 <voL L. £ ijJi^B 

The object of his visit to Granada is positively stated 
in his correspondence to have been a desire to study his 
strange friends, the Gypsies, there. Thence we know he 
journeyed to Malaga, and from there he may have taken 
the steam-packet at Gibraltar that brought him to London 
October 3rd. 

At Oulton he found that Mrs. Clarke's father had died 
and that the estate was now in the hands of the Trustees. 
according to the terms of the will Mrs. Clarke's brother, 
however, survived, and so far the peace of the family was 
not disturbed. She still held the winning card — the 
mortgage on the whole estate. 

' Zintati, i. »34-»36, 336-7, ed. 1843. 
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George Borrow's stay in Ei^land was short — tbirty-oae 
ays. On the I7tb o{ October he wrote fiom Norwich a 
ill report of the year's work for the Bible Society, and 
rged an immediate ofTen^e campa^ in Spain, in- 
olving printing and distribution. These views met the 
'isbes of the Committees in Earl Street. 

Again he bade adieu to bis dear mother, and turned his 
ice towards London. He wrote her 00 the 29th of 
)ctober, enclosing for her ;tl30 of the ^£'150 he had re- 
;ived on account of salary, and makii^ the interesting 
;mark that his ordination would be put off till bis return, 
i^e hear no more of this project of taking orders in the 
hurch. The events of the year 1838 quite cured him. 

He left London for Cadiz on the 4th of November, 
336, by the steamer Manchester, Captain McLeod. On 
le 6th they reached Falmouth, where he again wrote his 
other :— 

" We have had a most unpleasant passage, for the ship 
full of invalids going out to Lisbon and Madeira. Some 
" them are three parts gone with consumption, some are 
.ptured, some have broken backs ; I am the only sound 
;rson in the ship, which is crowded to suffocation. I am 
a little hole of a berth where I can scarcely breathe, and 
n every now and then wet through." 

The next day they sailed, arriving at Lisbon on the 
jth November. Here they were obliged to spend a week 
■ repair the machinery. On the 20th (I follow Lloyd's 
egister) they set out again, and reached Cadiz the 
tnd — safe, if not sound — eighteen days from London ! 

There was one other person besides Borrow on board 
le Manchester who suffered neither from defective lungs, 
broken back, nor abdominal weaknesses. This was the 
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Marquis of Santa Coloma, a secret agent of the CariMt 
in England. He smuggled himself through the SfaoUb 
lines as often as he would, carrying aid and corafort U> 
the enemy. In his old age he knew our excellent friend 
the Rev. Wentworth Webster of St. Jean dc Lor, and 
talked to him of bygone memories and of George Bonov 
in Spain. Santa Coloma was well acquainted with the 
Bible Society's agent in the Peninsula, where they often 

I met from 1836 to 1840. 

Mr. Webster reproduced these Memoirs of Borrov, fint 

1' in the Academy, and again, more fully, in the Jeumtd ^ 

)■ the Gypsy Lore Society. We shall consider them when tW 

I campaign of Spain is ended. 

The marquis says that he was Borrow's companion 

L the ship that was " wrecked," and that they landed together 
t Cadiz. 

" When they stepped on to the quay." relates Mr, 
Webster, " Borrow looked around, saw some Gypsies 
lounging there, said something that the marquis could not 
understand, and immediately 'that man became unegrappt 
degitanos.' They hung round his neck, clung to his knees, 
seized his hands, kissed his feet, so that the marquis hardly 
liked to join his comrade again, after such close embraces 
by so dirty a company." 

Borrow put up at the Posada Francesa on the Callc de 
San Francisco and the Neverfa, now the Hdtel de Paris. 
He was taken very ill on the evening of his arrival, and 
was detained in Cadiz till Thursday morning, the 24th, 
when he journeyed by the river Guadalquivir to Seville. 
Here he was forced to remain fourteen days on account of 
the threatening attitude of certain Carlist bands. 

While at Seville he met his old compagnon de voyage. 
Baron Taylor, under the circumstances detailed in The Bible 
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in Spain (p. 92). The gentleman whom he introduced to 
Borrow as " My dear Monsieur W.," was not Mr. Williams, 
the British Consul, as might be imagined, but John 
Wetherell, the son of the famous leather-cutter of Snow-hill, 
London. In the year 1784 the father was induced by the 
Spanish Government to go to Seville and establish a tan- 
nery and the manufacture of fine leathers in that country 
that had the monopoly of moroccos in the Middle Age 
{fordobdn^ aiir de Cordone\ and which gave their name to 
our shoemakers {cordouaniers^ cordwainers\ "workers in 
C6rdova leather." It seemed like carrying coals to New- 
castle ; but it was the moriscos of Spain, and not the 
Spaniards, who made the great " boom " in cordovans, 
moroccos, and guadamesfes. When the Jewish bankers, 
Rachel and Vidas, had loaned the Cid, in 1085, six hundred 
marks on his two chests of sandy which they supposed to 
be jewels, Madam Rachel asked for a present when he 
should have returned from the wars. And what could even 
then be more precious than a " red Moorish skin " } 

** Rachel advancelh to My Cid, boweth to kiss his hand : 

• Warrior, in lucky hour thou girdedst on thy brand ! 
From Castile now thou farest into the stranger's land. 
Such is thy great fortune, thou shalt win a booty there ; 
One only, bright-red^ Moors-skin^ precious^ fine and /air 
(I kiss thy hand, C^ Cid I) — in guerdon I would share.' 

* Placet^ quoth my Cid, * bespoke it be this day ; 
If hence I bring it not, count it upon thy pay.' " * 

Returning to our story, the Spanish Government gave 
the elder John Wetherell the Convent of the Jesuits in 
Seville and about seven acres of good land, rent free, with 
many other privileges, and army contracts. He introduced 
steam machinery and English workmen. But the enterprise 

' Poema del Cidj 1 74-18 1. I have corrected line l8i to read: ^^ Si nos 
{noes) la adujcier dalla^ contalda sohre las arcas,*^ 



failed ; the Govemineiit did not pay for the contracts; m 
fine, withdrew their protection — ut sotet. Old Wrfjerd! 
died a ruined man, the victim of Punica fides, and wai 
buried in his gardens of San Diego, Seville.' 

The son, who was the John Wethcrell whom Borro* 
met on that November day, gave the latter an old Amsta- 
dam edition of the Zohar in Hebrew and Rabbinic letters, 
with these words on the title-page : — 



minn i>y 

Sepher Hazzohar 'al Hattdrali, or Book of the Zdoi 
on the Torah. Pages 620.* 

On the fly-leaf is this autograph note ; " T/iu tvok tnu 
taken out of the Inquisitiouof this City on the loM of Marxk. 
1820, & [ii\ presented to Mr, Borrcnv by John Wetha-dl 
Sei'ille, 30/// Nov-, 1836." I saw the volume in a secomi- 
hand book-shop at Norwich, in 1895 ! From this book it 
is pretty clear that, even in this century, there were secret 
Jews in Spain. 

Borrow wrote to the Society December 3rd, and left 
Seville the gth. At C6rdova he tarried eleven days, set 
out for Madrid the 20th, reached Aranjuez (Ad Aram 
Jovis) on the 25th and Madrid on the 26th of December. 
How he ever succeeded, practically alone, all those three 
hundred and odd miles from Seville, in threading the 
defiles of the Sierra Morena and of Despenapenos, the 
dreary and frigid plains of La Mancha, with Carlist cot- 

■ Joseph Tavtaxn^'s ymmty Ihrmgh Sfainin 17S6-9. London, 1791. 
ii. .111-313. Ford's Hand-Beok, 1845, pp. 347 Mid 179. 

* The Zohar is a mystical cabalistic commentair on Ihe Pentateuch, 
Bccotding to my friend Dr. Cyrus Adier. 
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throats and Spanish banditti hovering over his path, will 
never be told. Before he left Seville he wrote Mr. 
Brandram, that in case he should not be heard from, not to 
say anything to any one, and to keep it secret as long as 
possible from his dear mother, and when it should be 
necessary to reveal it to her, he begs Mr. Brandram to try 
and go to Norwich and break the news to her. I have 
quoted his words faithfully, only putting the language in 
the third person for g^reater convenience. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
<IS37) 

MKlrid — Maris Diar— Andres Borrego — five Thousand Spsni:^ 1 
— Kide over "Poor Spain" — Don Quijoley $u Buen E 
Buchino — Luis de Usoi — Chronology — Relum — ffotult : Rejr BiMnif 
and Benedict Moll — Borrow in Business — The Vision of Pripee'i Sir«r(- 
Bilyushca's Empire Thieitened — Two New Miuiles (MlsuU) — Rcbn 
■nd Cush— St. Luke Preaching in Romany. 

The new quarters that George Borrow selected on his 
arrival at Madrid, were situated on the third floor of No 
i6, Calle de Santiago. It lies in that network (^ streets 
and lanes which are hidden away between Ae Calle Mayor 
and the Teatro Real or Opera House. The landlady was 
a woman of remarkable intelligence and goodly qualities, 
who was and ever remained a faithful friend of Bornm'. 
She died in 1844' I find four of her letters written to 
him after he had taken up his abode in Seville. They are 
penned in an excellent hand, direct and business-like in 
composition, concluding with the fine old Castilian fonnula 
of " duty " expressed in this wise ; — " Pdseio usted biem y 
dispottga como guste de la inutilidad de su afecta Servi- 
dora — QBSM.^ — MarIa Diaz." (Fare ye well, and 

' Ford to Borrow, Januiiy 8, 1845. 

* Quittt btsa nu manes (who kines you bandi). 
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command as you please your unprofitable but attached 
servant, who kisses your hands. — Maria Diaz.) 

The Calatrava Ministry was still in power. It was a 
Liberal Cabinet, and bade fair to allow the country to 
breathe a few months, and indeed, under its aegis, came 
forth the best Constitution the nation ever has known, save 
that of 1869. 

Everything was at length ready for carrying forward 
the plans lately matured and authorized in London. The 
understanding with the Government printer, Mr. Charles 
Wood, was set aside for some reason left unexplained.^ 
It was probably due to the intervention at this stage of a 
gentleman by the name of Don Luis de Us6z y Rio, a 
great friend of Borrow, of whom we shall have much to 
say in the course of these Spanish memoirs. 

A regular contract was drawn up by Borrow, Us6z, and 
Andrds Borrego, the printer that had replaced Wood, and 
was signed by the two contracting parties. The instrument 
is dated January 14th, 1837, and contains seven articles. 
By the first of these, Mr. Borrego pledges himself to under- 
take the printing of five thousand copies of the New 
Testament, according to the revised Catholic version of 
Father Scio de San Miguel, the whole to be executed in 
strict conformity, as to text, orthography, size of type and 
make-up, with the Society's edition printed in London in 
1826, a copy of which was to serve as original and model. 

Mr. Borrego agreed to finish the impression in ten 
weeks from the twentieth day of January. They were, 
therefore, due by the first of April, 1837. 

* "What does Mr. Wood say to the change of arrangement, as it respects 
him? Does he acquiesce without any remonstrance?" — B, Soc. to G, /?., 
January 28, 1837. 
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le printing was going forward at Madrid, cor- 
respondence was not idle as to the all-important wort vi 
distribution. Borrow had written to the Society early the 
ir before, at the time of his interview with Mcndizibal, 
as if, when the permission to print was obtained, bis 
mission would be ended. 

" I think," wrote he, " all our negotiations in the Pc- 



-iccessful termination in i 
nd over an agent for tbc 
ess, to engage colporteurs, 
booksellers, both in Spoil 
'ortugal ; but let him not 
:ss doubts and difficaltia. 
vith a little shrcwdncsit i 
n God." 
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fas fairly under way, I 
and to his inbred love of^ 
letermined to go himsdiC 



ninsula may be bri- 
few months. TAen " 

distribution, a plain man < 
and to make arrangi 
and in the provinciu. ^- 
be a hesitator, a starter 
Anything may be accor 
little boldness, and a g: 

But now that the prii 
mind reverted to his earl; 
horsemanship and horses. 
So he a-sked the Committee for the confirmation of hi* 
plan — to buy horses, take a servant, and start on a Bible- 
selling tour through Old Castile, Leon, and Galidz, 
returning by the Asturias and Santand^r. 

By the first of April the New Testament was printed,* 
and on the third the ofHcial letter arrived with the authori- 
zation. By it Mr. Borrow was " to undertake the tour 
suggested by him for the purpose of circulating copies of 
the Spanish New Testament in some of the principal cities 
of Spain," and was furthermore " requested to communicate 
as often as possible with this Committee on the subject 
of his proceedings." Mr. Brandram added, in the same 
letter :— 

' See Cbion. Bibliof;. for title of Borrow's edition of (he New T*s- 
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"You perceive by the Resolutions that nearly all your 
requests are complied with. You have authority to go 
forth with your horses, and may you have a prosperous 
journey. I would just recall your attention to what I 
wrote about your journey from Seville to Madrid — * Pray 
for wisdom to discern between presumptuousness and 
want of faith.' I shall often commend you to Him who 
alone can keep you." 

Borrow was delayed a month while waiting for his 
books to be bound, which was a distinct contract. In 
the interim he secured his two horses, and his famous 
Greek Buchino, for so the latter signs his name on his 
receipts which lie before me. 

Borrow stocked the book-shops of Madrid with his 
Bibles, advertised them in the leading Journals — the 
EspaHoly the Diario, the Mundo^ and the Gaceta — and 
handed over his affairs to a Spanish gentleman, who after- 
wards became famous as the collector and editor of the 
twenty volumes of the Reformistas Antiguos Espafloles, or 
the Works of the Spanish Reformers of the XVIth century. 
Of course I do not mean Mr. Wiffen, but the true collector, 
editor, annotator, publisher, and supporter of that great 
series — the Parker Society of Spain — Don Luis de Usoz 
Y Rio. Of him I shall speak more fully in the review on 
Borrow*s Peninsular campaigns, under the year 1840. 

On the 15th of May, 1837, our traveller and his good 
esquire Antonio set out with much clatter from the usually 
quiet street of Santiago, directing the heads of their horses 
by the Calle de Bailin down the slope to the Gate of San 
Vicente, and out on the highway to the north. Instead of 
proceeding by the direct road to Avila, he chose the great 
carretira or transverse highway that leads to Corufia. The 
second day brought him to San Chidridn, whence a cross- 



road carried him to Peiiaranda de Bracamontc on tbe 
direct liiie from Avtla to Salamanca, where he arrii-vd ao 
the third day. 

So expHcit is the description of this joume>' id Tit 
Bihie in Spain, that we must pass it m-cr, except so br 
as to record the mere itinerarj-. 



iS37- 

May 15, — Madrid. Guadarrama ; San Chidri^n. Fcftj- 
randa. Salamanca. 

June 10. — Salamanca, Pttiegua, Pedroso, Medina dd 
Campo. Tordesillas, Simincas, Valladolid. 

June 15. — ^Julian Pastor, bookselter of VaUadolid 
receipt for Bibles. 

June 19. — VaUadolid, Duenas, Falencia ; Sahagun;! 



June 30. — Leon to Asiorga. 

July 4. — Astorga, Puerto de Manzanil, Bembibre. 
Cacab^los. Villafranca ; Puerto de Fuencebadon, Nc^lcs ; 
Lugo. 

July 13.— Lugo, Betanzos; Coniila. 

Aug. I. — Corufla, Santiago. 

Aug. 14, — Santiago, Padr6n ; Pontevedra ; Viga 

Aug. 16.— (en route) G. B. to Bible Society. 

Aug. 20. — Vigo, Pontevedra, Padron, Noya ; Corcuvion. 
Finisterra, Corcuvion ; Santiago, Corufla. 

Sept. 15. — Corufla; G, B. to Bible Society. 

Sept. 19, — Ferr61 : G. B. to Bible Society. 

Sept 20.— Ferrol : G. B. to Andris Borrigo, for N.T.'s. 

Sept 21. — Ferrol, Novales, Santa Maria, Coisa d'Ouro, 
Vivciro. 
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- Sept 22. — Viveiro to Fot 
-'■ Sept 23. — Foz to Rivadeo. 

Sept 24. — Rivadeo, Casbopi^ Xivn. Lacca. 

Sept 25. — Luarca. the Caoctia. Las ""-^^f*^** Soto 

- Luino, Muros. 

Sept 26. — Muros, Aviles, Gijoo. 

Sept 27. — Oviedo. 

Sept 29. —Oviedo : G.B.to Bible Sxitfj. 

Oct. 5. — Oviedo, ViUavicksa. 

Oct 6.— Villaviciosa, CxAoBgi, RibadcscDa. 

Oct. 7.— Ribadesella. Uanes, Qrfombns (not SmmU 
Colombo). 

Oct. S. — Colombres, San ViceDte. Santillana. 

Oct 9. — Santillana, Santander. 

Oct. 2a — Santander, Renedo. Puente Vie;^^, Ontaneda 
(not Montanaia), Ona (not Offas), Bribtesca, Biiiigos, Valla- 
dolid, Guadarrama, Madrid — Oct 30 — 5 months and 15 
days absent. 

On his arrival at Madrid, Borrow found that his Biblical 
reinforcements had been forwarded to Santander on the 
26th October, and that Mr. Borrego had written him on 
(he 28th. Letters from England of the 14th and 15th of 
>fovember corresponded to his from Madrid of the 1st 
Therefore we incur no risk in recording his return on the 
30th of the previous month. 

How much permanent good the journey bad achieved 
it is not for us to estimate. We may only be allowed to 
remark, from an intimate knowledge of all the towns and 
provinces visited, that Borrow certainly chose, for his five 
months' tour, the most unpropitious portions of the country 
in selecting Old Castile, Leon, and Galicia — the Bceotia of 



*« ^■^r* Spaiw.- 
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Spain. The terriUe ride from Ferrol to lUvadfa^ 

utterly useless, there being no towns of importaooe'o 
way, while the direct route by Mondonedo would 1 
had at least one worthy object, namely, that old Epi 
See. 

As for the rest of the route. Borrow could hardly do 
otherwise than pursue the littoral or coast -line from RivacieQ, 
in order to reach such important places as Ovicdo and 
Santander ; for in those days there were few roads in ibe 
Peninsula, save the great post routes connecting distant 
provinces with the capital 

Although we are aware that we are not annotating i 
text, yet, before we close this chapter, it may not be us- 
profitable to offer a few explanatory observations on this 
Northern tour, that will facilitate the reading of tiie jSi|ir_ 
M Spain. 1 

Pontevedra. 

1. The ambassador of Enrique Tercero to Tamerlane, 
referred to by Sefior Garcia, the Notary of Pontevedia, 
was Don Ruy (or Rodrigo) Gonzalez de Clavijo. His 
narrative was published at Seville in 1582, and again at 
Madrid in 1782. 

2. The Advocate introduced to our traveller as a prodigy 
of leamii^ was D. CUudio Gonzdlez y Zdnjga. He was 
the author of the Descripcion EconSmica de la Provinda di 
Pontevedra, Pontevedra, 1834, sm. 4°, a copy of iriiich 
was thrust into Borrow's hand by Garcia as they separated 

Corcuvion, 

3. The alcalde who was so fond of Baintam had no 
need to be acquainted with English in order to read fats 
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&vourite author, since, from 1820 up to 1837, a good part 
. of Jeremy Bentham's writings had been translated and 
published in Spain, some directly from the original, and 
others from the French of Dumont The entire writings 
were issued in Spanish by Baltazar Anduaga Espinoza, 
Madrid, 1841-43, 14 vols., in 4to. 

" Of all our writers," says the Monthly Magasine for 
1822,' "Mr. Bentham ought to be most satisfied with his 
reception and reputation in Spain. Not less than five 
translations or commentaries on the treatises on legislation 
■ published by M. Dumont have been prepared here (Spain), 
while the most enlightened men look up to him as their 
master in legislation. The learned Toribio Nuftez has 
rendered his country an immense service by calling atten- 
tion to the works of the English ' Solon,' " etc. 

This article gives us the key to the alcalde's quotation 
of Bentham as the English "Solon," which was evidently 
an epithet borrowed from the Magazine his interlocutor so 
well knew. The latter's indifference to Bentham doubtless 
arose from his secret hostility to Dr. Bowring, one of the 
principal agents in the introduction of Bentham's works 
into the Peninsula, and the editor of the collected English 
edition. 

Lnarca. 
4. When the honest guide, Martin of Rivad^o, decided 
to continue in Borrow's service as far as Gij'on, the seaport to 
Oviedo, he went off to write a letter to his wife, humming 
an English Riddle-Song, which, of course, was put in his 
mouth by his romancing master. The original is home- 
bom and bred, and discourses after this fashion : — 
' Vol. liv. pp. 608, 609. 
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"iVffAr Js iTf" 

"A hemdiess man had a letter to Hiite ; 
'TwBi read by one who lost fai.<i sight ; 
The Dqmb reprated il ward for word, 
And he was Deaf who lisiened and heard." 



Borrow was "well up" in out-of-the-way Engiiii 
rhymes ; but I think I hazard nought in as^ring iu 
readers that he knew little of Spanish poetry, whether 
fugitive or stock. His Ghost Story was from the travr- 
lation of Lope (his original descended to us).' and fc* 
Spanish laws and extracts from novels in the Zineaii.vat 
all found and prepared for him by his good friend Don LatL 

■ Santiago. 

V 5- Benedict Moll ? True, every word of it ! Remcmba 
our artist never created ; he painted from models. I hive 
but one proof, but it sufficeth. Rey Romero — Kii^ 
Palmer — writes to Hadji Borrow, both sworn pilgrims, and 
saith : — 

" The German of the Treasure came here last year 
(1838) bearing letters from the Government for the purpose 
of discovering it But, a few days after his arrival, tbey 
threw him into prison ; from thence he wrote mc, makii^ 
himself known as the one you introduced to me ; where- 
fore my son went to see him in the prison. He told my 
son that you also had been arrested, but I could not credit 
it A short time after, they took him off to Corufia ; then 
they brought him back here again, and I do not Imow 

' Bombaugh'i Gkaningt from l>u Harual-Fitldi tf LiuralMrt, 187* 
p. 189. See in Baei of Riddles, mentioned by Ljjieham, 1575, and in ihe 
Bnglitk Courtier, 1586, or 1629. 

• The Pil^m, er the SIrangtr in hit men CauHiry, containine hidonal 
Novels by Lope de Vega. Also Diatia, etc., London, 1738, la". (Geo«(e 
Borrow'! own copy.) Also Aatograph MS. 
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what has become of him since." — Rey Romero to George 
Borrow^ Santiago, June 22nd, 1839.^ 

After getting off his correspondence and resuming once 

more his relations with the world, interrupted by an eclipse 

of nearly six months in the saddle, Mr. Borrow took early 

measures for distributing his book in the very centre of 

trade. He resolved to establish himself in Madrid as a 

bookseller and publisher. To this end, on the 20th of 

November, 1837, he hired a shop in the Calle del Principe, 

fitted it up for the sale of the Scriptures, and placed over 

it a man by the unpromising name of Jos6 Calzado, whom 

he familiarly styled " Pepe." So far, however, his stock of 

offensive and defensive weapons to be employed against 

the L^ions of the Roman BdtyusJica^ consisted solely of a 

few hundred copies of the New Testament in the vulgar 

tongue of the Spanish people. In order, therefore, to call 

especial attention to his armoury and to introduce an 

element of novelty, he resolved to print two little works in 

widely distinct languages. 

The one was the Gospel by St. Luke which he had 
contrived to render into Cald-RomanS, as he rather loftily 
christened it (the Spanish-Gypsy, in plainer speech), and 
to which he intended to add the interesting apparatus 
of a bilingual Vocabulary, The Society approved and 
authorized the impression of the text ; but unfortunately 
consigned the Word-Book, the Lavo-Lil of that day, to 

' "£1 Aleman del Tesoro vino aqui el aSo pasado recomendado del 
Govierno para descubrirlo. Pero, d pocos dias de sa llegada lo metieron en 
la carcel, desde donde me ha escrito ddndose d conocer, indicando que era el 
recomendado de vm., en virtud de lo cual fu6 mi hijo d visitarlo a la prision. 
Le dijo que vm. tambien habia estado arrestado, lo que no quise creer. A 
poco tiempo lo llevaron d la Coruiia ; luego lo bolvieron d traer aqui, y por 
(in no se lo que ha sido de d." — Santiago, 22 de Junio, de 1839. 



an ignominious and "lasting" oblivion.' The pdali^H 
was begun from the title-page near the close of 1S37, l^H 
was carried on into the following year, although oaly ^^| 
former date is given. ^H 

Of this work we can say less than it deserves. Sb^| 
it was the first specimen of a book ever attempted in ai^| 
Gypsy dialect, we must consider that Borrow had l^M 
models to aid him ; so that on the whole it is a credit^ i| 
performance. The well-known German philolt^sL Pro- 
fessor A. F. Pott, u.sed it freely in the second part of his 
great work on the Gypsies in Europe and Asia} and it 
excited no little attention among scholars throughout the 
Continent. 

The title is given elsewhere. On the second p.-^e the 
interpreter makes this statement in CalA, which we shall 
translate into simple Btisnee :— 

"This Gospel was turned into Spanish-Gypsy by 
George Borrow, a servant of the Bible Societj'. in thf 
City of Badajuz, on the frontier of Portugal, in the winti-r 
of the Year of Our Lord 1836." 

But in the second edition, published at London thirty- 
six years later, he gives the above with a noteworthy 
continuation :— 

"And he gave it to the world for the first time, in 
Madrid, the royal city of Spaniards, in the year 1837. 

' " Roolved Ibat Mr. Borrow be authoriied to print ajo copies of ihc 
GoBpel according [o St. Luke in the Rommanee Dialect, TfUhffut iJu v*- 
fobiilary; and lo engage the services of a competent perron to Iramlale the 
same Gospel, by way of triai, into the Dialect of the Spanish Basque."— 
IVefiotcd March lyh ; conjirmid MartA 30, 1837. 

* Die Z^euner in Euiopa und Asien. Ethnographisch - linguUliscbe 
Untersuchung, vornehmlich ihrer Merkann nnd Sprache, nach gednKkloi 
und ungedrucklen Qucllen von Dr. A. F. Pott. Halle, 1844-45, ' ^°^ ^"^ 
pp. xvi, 476 -I- iv, 540, I. GrammcUit. II. tfiirterhicA u. SfraeApvitm. 
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ind now he sets it forth for the second time, with many 
orrections and improvements, in London, the Royal City 
>f Britain, an island of the sea, in the year of Christ 

872."' 

The second little book consisted of the same Gospel 
ranslated into Basque by a Dr. Oteiza. Of this, nothing 
urther claims our attention, since the part which Borrow 
terformed in its publication was simply that of an 
ditor. 

' See Bibliogripliy (at the originak. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

(1838.) 

Reaction in Madrid — ^Tories to the Front — Ofalia^ Gjunb6tt9 ^uid 

Borrow offers Battle — Coloured Posters Passant and Statmnt — The Battk 
Accepted — Bomb No. I : Bible Suppressed — No. 2 : Egrpt Attacked— 
Masked Batteries: Rule at Cadiz and Graydon at Malaga — Bomb 
No. 3 : Arrest and Imprisonment — ^The Caicel de Corte in i8j8 — Inter- 
vention of the Powers — Borrow Liberated. 

From the middle of December, 1837, a strong reactionan* 

sentiment had set in which voiced itself in the downfal! 
of the two Liberal Cabinets that grew out of the Revolu- 
tion of La Granja. Calatrava's ministr}' had succumboi: 
in August, when the Carlists presented themselves at the 
gates of Madrid, and now the Bardaji-Espartero cabinet 
gave way before the opposition as expressed by the Count 
of Ofali'a and his colleagues/ From this date the 
Modcrado party held sway until the triumph of Esparten- 
over the Civil War placed him in the front rank. But 
that was in 1839-40, when Borrow's work was done. 

In spite of the object-lessons contained in these sinister 
preparations on the part of the authorities, Borrow went 
forward apparently unconscious of them. In lieu of quietly 

' The Ofalia Cabinet flourished December lO, 1837, to SeptemU.'r 6:h. 
1H3S. 
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opening hU shop in the comparatively retired Calle del 
Pn'ncipe and allowing the exhibition of his wares to effect 
their own propaganda, he adopted just the means to set 
up an active defiance of the Government and thus justify 
their intervention. In December he printed a large number 
of posters of various colours and fixed them up in promi- 
nent places over the city, and at the same time he em- 
ployed placard-bearers to walk about the streets exhibiting 
his flaming advertisements.' 

As might have been expected, and as Mr. Brandram 
anticipated, such a display of business energy in a country 
like Spain defeated its object. On the 14th of Januaiy 
an order was received from the Jefe Polftico, or Civil 
Governor, who was at that time Don Francisco de 
Gamboa, placing an embargo on the further sale of the 
New Testaments in the Prince's Street shop.* This was 
but the beginning of the end ; the rest will be a prolonged 
struggle resulting in the total suppression of Bible dis- 
tribution, not only in Madrid, but throughout the whole 
country, for the next thirty years. 

Still Borrow appealed, first to the British Minister, Sir 
George Villiers, and through him to the Chief of the 
State ; but all to no purpose. 

The latter document, still existant among our papers, 
was translated by Don Luis de Us6z y Rio — at least the 

'■ " Youi letlec of December 25th was read Monday. Its coDlenCs afforded 
us no blUe meniiaenl. The ides of 7onr placards and your placard-beaters 
in Madrid ii indeed a novel ooe. IE cannot but be effectual in giving 
publicity. I sincerely hope it may not be prejudicial. Pray do let us hear 
again shortly."— 5i*ifc Socitty lo G. B., January ifith, 1838. 

• " Your leller of January isih was read on Monday last. We could not 
lie surprised at its conlcnls." . . . ■' Some did think your tricolouted placards 
and placard .bearers were somewhat calculated to provoke what has occurred," 
— SotUty's LtUir ef Fibmary 8, 1838. 



rtiandwriting, the peculiar orthography and choice of « 
[are incontestably his — and begins in this style: — 

" Excelentfsimo Sciior! — I have the honour to iofom 
l Your Excellency, that, as the Agent of the [British ud), 
Foreign Bible society, I printed some months ago is. 
Madrid, with due permission of the authorities, an raitial 
of the New Testament in the Spanish language, accanttOE) 
to the authorized version made b}' Father Philip Sck^ 
confessor of the late king. Ferdinand the Sevxntb, of 
glorious memory. 

"And furthermore, that, in order to effect the sale of 

the said work, on which the Society has expended ( 

than one hundred thousand reals [i'looo]. I at i 

opened an office or shop in Madrid, where the said 

volume was being publicly sold at a very moderate phoe^ 

5 when, in the month of Januar>- last, the person charged 

K with the care of the shop received an otiicial notice froa 

K_^e Civil Governor of Madrid, Don Francisco [de] Gambaa, 

Eforbidding him to continue the sale of the New Testanienl 3 

Bjtill further orders." 

With this preamble, the appeal goes on to set fortli 
the organization and aims of the Society in terms so 
familiar to our readers that the repetition would be 
wearisome, and 1 therefore omit it 

Subsequently, when the Gypsy and Basque Gospek 
according to St Luke came forth, the fury of those Jacks- 
in-office, with whom Spain was at that time afflicted, koav 
no bounds. The description of its manifestation is literall]' 
and faithfully portrayed in the Bible in Sfiain, and its 
culmination at last in the arrest of May ist 

But other circumstances occurring in the provinces, 
synchronously with these in Madrid, were callii^ the 
attention of the Government, and furnishing a plausible 
pretext for making poor Borrow the scape-goat of their 
pent-up wrath. 
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The Wesleyan Society had a missionary stationed at 
Gibraltar, the Rev. W. H. Rule, who was at this time 
carrying forward an energetic religious campaign at Cadiz, 
of which much complaint was made by the hierarchy. 
Furthermore, there was a Lieut. James Newenham 
Graydon, R.N., an Irish gentleman, who was on the 
reserved half-pay list from the year of his appointment 
in 181 5.* How long this naval record runs on, I have 
not the facilities for determining beyond the year 1854 ; 
but between the two dates he seems to have enjoyed the 
Royal bounty at the rate of js, per diem, without per- 
forming any service. 

Those to whom I have applied for an explanation of 
this benevolence in high places, have invariably remarked 
that he was " lucky." 

In the course of his wanderings, Lieut. Graydon landed 
at Gibraltar in 1835, and made soon after the acquaintance 
of Mr. Rule. From that moment he became interested 
in Spanish evangelization, and being an independent 
gentleman, seeking neither money nor office, he easily 
drifted into relations with the Bible Society. He estab- 
lished his headquarters at Barcelona, where, by the 
Society's aid, he printed Bibles and Testaments in 
Spanish and Catalan, which he distributed in large 
numbers all along the eastern coast of the Peninsula and 
as far as Malaga in the south. 

Latterly, in addition to his more legitimate work of 
disseminating the Scriptures, he had allowed himself to 
enter the arena of politico-religious controversy — as was 
the case in Italy after 1859 — by distributing or fixing up 
certain pamphlets, tracts, handbills, and the like, chiefly 

* Navy List for July, 1854, pp. 57 and 267. 
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at Valencia, Murcia, and Malaga, containing animadver- 
sions on the conservative government then in power, the 
Spanish clergy, and their doctrines. At the same time 
he declared his affiliation with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and worse than all, proclaimed his associa- 
tion and strict co-operation with Mr. Borrow as co-agent 
of the same society. To understand the cruelty of this 
last reference, it must be steadily borne in mind that it 
was a direct attack on Borrow's conservative system of 
dealing with Spain, which tended always to co-operation 
with the priesthood. The authorities in Malaga happened 
to forward some of these compromising posters to the 
central government, which naturally enough identified 
Borrow, as an accomplice, with the outrage clearly com- 
mitted against the laws of hospitality and good vicinage, 
as well as against the religious sentiment of the " immense 
majority of Spaniards." 

He himself was totally ignorant of these circumstances 
although by the end of April he observed unmistakable 
indications of official action against him. His summan 
ejection from his private apartments of the algnacil cr 
constable who came to search his premises on Monda} 
the 30th of that month, was legitimate, though perha^-- 
unwise ; for although the man was provided with a 
warrant to seize the "Gypsy books" in the Prince- 
Street shop, he had no right or authority to extend llx 
investigation to the lodgings of their proprietor, .n 
IVIaria Diaz was correct when she suspected that a tra: 
had been set for " Don Jorge." ^ 

The Civil Governor of the Province of Madrid. wK 
was Don Francisco de Gamboa in January, had now been 

' Bible in S/aifty iii. 12 14. 
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replaced by Don Diego de Entrena. This hot-headed 
Spaniard, who had been urged on by the animosity of 
the clergy, at once issued a warrant for Sorrow's arrest. 
The immediate grounds for taking this step were twofold. 
First, he was charged with insulting an officer in the 
performance of his duty, which, as we have seen, was not 
true. Second, he was guilty of disposing of a book 
printed at Gibraltar, and introduced into Spain in con- 
travention of the laws for the regulation of the press. 
The book was, of course, the Gypsy Luke, which, although 
it omitted the place of issue on the title-page, was known 
to have been printed at Madrid. 

The subject of the warrant, however, had anticipated 
this movement and had taken up his quarters in a French 
tavern kept by one G6ni^s, in the street called Caballero 
de Gracia, which begins at the Calle de Alcala, and runs 
into that of Montera. From this retreat he had easy 
access to the British Legation by the back streets of 
Jdcometrezo, the Plaza de Santo Domingo, and the Calle 
de Torija, where the Legation then stood, and the 
Embassy now stands. Thus he was in no wise under the 
espionage of his persecutors who would shadow the Calle 
Mayor and the proximity of his house in the Calle 
Santiago, another part of the town. 

The next day, Tuesday, the ist of May, Borrow was 
returning from the Legation to his lodgings by the street 
of Caballero de Gracia, when a pareja, as they say in 
Spain, that is, a brace of constables, pounced upon him 
as he emerged into the Calle Alcald and pronounced his 
arrest in the name of the Queen-Regent. He was led 
along up that public thoroughfare, across the Puerta del 
Sol to the Governor's office in the Calle Mayor, the most 



populous portions of the city. After long waiting at tbe 
office, he was sent to the Ctircel de Corte, or MetropolitK 
prison, as fully described in the Bi^/e tn Spain. Althoogh 
we have almost daily passed the building for eight or 
ten years, we never sought or obtained tite honour of 
inspecting its interior, and must therefore be allotrcd to 
cite a contemporaneous account which strikingly rcoU^ 
our author's description : ' 

" The Cdrcel de Corte is externally a fine building ; but 
nothing can be worse than the distribution and arrange- 
raents of the interior, especially the want of sewers, and 
the defective ventilation. Four hundred prisoners miglit 
be commodiously lodged in it; in 1834 it contained, at 
one time, upwards of six hundred, including about sevent)' 
women. 

"Many of these were incomnnkados (which might be 
translated excommunkaled'). per=nns temporarily deprived o( 
all means of communication \ their frienda The law , 
gives twenty-four hours as the cjiireme limit of this solitary 
confinement, after which the prisoner must be inlerrogaleJ. 
and allowed to communicate with his friends. Instances 
occur daily of poor creatures being thrown into prison, and 
left to rot there for months, perhaps for years, without 
being accused of any offense, or a single question being 
asked them. Each prisoner is allowed one pound of bread 
and six ounces of garbancos as his daily ration, irtiich is 
put into a common mess, and a certain portion of oil is 
added, to enable them to season this meal. The aliment 
thus provided is barely sufficient to support existence, 

" No attention whatever is paid to the classification of 
the prisoners according to their age, the nature of their 
crimes, etc. Young and old, the greatest criminals and 
the merely suspected, political offenders among the rest 
all live and sleep together. 

" Those who are confined in the great Patio [or Court], 
have no other couch than the bare ground. They have 

' Madrid in 1835. By a Kesidtnl Offitir. LoDdan, 1836. i rob, 8»u. 
Vol I. ch«p. vii. p. 1 16. — A wonderfully exact book througboat. 
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neither blankets nor covering of any sort, and are not even 
allowed straw to make them a bed. A few, more fortunate 
than' the rest, have retained their woolen manias, and others 
a piece of matting, under which they seek shelter and 
warmth. The great majority are in a state of absolute 
nakedness. Those who can afford to pay from five to eight 
reals [i,- to 1 8] per day, are placed in a room somewhat 
more comfortable. 

"Whoever has not had the means to procure this 
accommodation, is condemned to herd with the general 
mass in the hall [Court]. Owing to inattention to cleanliness, 
and the want of ventilation, every room in the prison sends 
forth a stench so insupportable that it would, of itself, be 
sufficient to generate a pestilence. . . . 

"The prisoners spend their days in utter idleness, 
stretched out upon the ground like the uncleanest of beasts. 
In this promiscuous crowd are to be found boys of not more 
than twelve or thirteen years of age. At the time of my 
visit there was a poor lad, charged with a petty theft, whose 
situation was most deplorable. He was so weak and 
emaciated as scarcely to be able to stand upright He had 
not even a mat to cover his nakedness. Eleven months 
had elapsed since he was first confined there. . . . 

" If the incomunicados are illegally and tyrannically 
prevented from seeing their friends, the other prisoners 
are allowed much too great facilities in this respect. Their 
friends and relations may visit them on two days in the 
week, and even more frequently if they will but fee the 
jailor. This laxity makes it an easy matter to introduce 
sharp-edged instruments, navajas, etc., and hence the 
deadly quarrels and occasional murders, which serve to 
relieve the monotony of prison life. 

"It would be a tedious and disagreeable task to 
attempt any detailed description of the scenes of misery 
which are constantly to be witnessed within these prisons. 
Twelve cuartos (about 4^.) is the daily allowance made by 
government for each prisoner ; but even this paltry mite 
is not spent upon them, a portion of it being ' cabbaged ' 
by the jailers, who contrive to fatten themselves by the 
starvation of their captives. 

"The great cause of the horrible state in which the 
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Tka^ Aok was tke ^tiatinn in which Borrow found 
immadl faae ■ &e J nn uo o of that first day of May. afta 
« Btfe Bore Aam two jrcan* residciKc tn Spain. 

Sff Geocgc VSieis. H-B.M. Minister, was no aooocr 
jyf Btd of tbc arrest, by tbe Basque Francisco, than he 
futthwElh de s p a tched his secretary. Mr. Henry Soathem. 
to the Haza de la \*illa, to remonstrate with the Civil 
Govcmor. and prevent, if possible, the actual imprisonment 
of Mr. Borrow, who was then detained in the police office 
of that functionary, crowded with the worst characters 
awaiting their examinatioiL Mr. Southern, on his arrival 
at the office, sent in his card to Seflor Eatrena. The 
latter inquired who the gentleman was that had come from 
the British Legation, and on learning that it was a 
Secretary, remarked — " A Secretary ! Let him, if he likes, 
speak to wry Secretary," and refused to have any com- 
munication with the Legation except in writing.' 

* HcDiy Souihem (1799-1853), son of a bubci of York (Bowriiic> 
Mtmeiri) — Trinily, Camb., B.A., 1819 ; M.A., 1833 — Originator uul Ediioi 
of tfae Kitroiptciivt ^ir'/mr— Co-ediior with Bowling of tbe Wtttwan^tr 
Review, 1824 — Editor of the Landen Afagaiiiu—Oa the StAffof the Sfai*lir 
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In the mean tim^ Bonow bad been removed from the 
3lice office and conducted by an algoadl through the 
laza Mayor into the Calle de Atocha, near whkb the 
rison was and is located, and handed over to the lUcdide 
r tceeiKr. Being a "paying guest," he was installed in an 
nfumished room and became a special object c& interest 
> the hungry wardens and their chieC Once inside the 
ircel dc Corte (not de la Corte) he wrote a note to 
[aria Diaz, and was soon regaled with the sight of his 
ithful hostess and Francisco laden with food and 
imiture. 

The same evening, however, measures were taken to 
low Borrow to return to his lodgings on his pledge that 
z, would appear for examination when summoned ; but 
t stoutly refused to accept his liberty until his character 
ad been publicly cleared from the stain cast upon it. 
liis step was approved by the British Minister, as his 
jtograph letter of the following day distinctly shows. 

Sir George Villiers to George Borrow. 

"Mv DEAR Sir, — I am this moment going to see 
ount Ofalia, and will let you know the result upon my 
:tum. I think you quite right, and for the motives you 
late, in not being anxious to quit the prison, the authorities 
aving once ventured to place you there. 

"I beg you will let me know if there is anything that 
can in the meanwhile do for you or send you from 
ence to render your situation more tolerable. — Believe me, 
ly dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

"George Villiers. 

"May 2Qd, 183B." 

d Eiamintr — 1833-1839, Secretary to the Brilish Minister, Madrid— 
■40-1847, Secretary of L^plion at Lisbon— 1848, Minister to the Argentine 
}n federation— 1851, Minister to Brazil, and C.B. Died there January 38th, 
i2.—GcntIiman's Magazine for May, 1853, p. 547. 



Sir Geoi^e had promptly taken up Mr. Borrow's case. 
and noticed in a proper manner the slight shown Mr. 
Southern by the Civil Governor, In consequence of tbe 
energetic notes passed to the Minister of State, a Cabinet 
Council was held at which Scfior Entrena was requested 
to be present. Count Ofalla informed the ministers of 
the contents of the notes from Sir George Villieri, and 
emphasized the necessity of cutting the matter short, in 
view of the serious consequences that must accrue lo 
H.CM.'s cause, should any misunderstanding arise with 
the British government at such a moment. He invited 
Senor Entrena to be verj- careful how he acted towards 
foreigners, \vho were entitled to several privileges, and 
should be treated with more consideration. The Count 
even hinted that it would be necessary to give some 
satisfaction, without which he feared that a favour be 
expected through the British minister's intervention would 
be withheld. 

Seiior Entrena replied that personally he was disposed 
to carry out the Premier's wishes, but that as the chief 
civil authority of Madrid, he could not suffer any want 
of respect towards his dependents to pass unnoticed. 
"The best way," added he, "to solve the difficulty is to 
exonerate me from my office, with which I have no doubt 
his Excellency the British minister will be satisfied." To 
this proposition Count Ofali'a made no reply, but the 
ministers of Grace and Justice and of the Interior both 
disapproved of such a step, and even expressed the 
opinion that Entrena was perfectly justified in acting as 
he did.' 

From the same source we learn that tbe discussion 

' Madrid Coireipondent's first leltei lo the Msrmmg Htrald. 
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got into the Chamber. That the Marquis of Falces, in a 
secret session of the Senate, brought the subject before 
that body, and complained of the civil authorities ; where- 
upon Ihe Bishop of C6rdoba and several other senators, 
censured in the bitterest terms the moderation exercised 
toward Mr. Borrow, who had been permitted to publish 
and sell a work proscribed by the civil and criminal laws 
of the country. 

The publicity thus given to the affair became at last 
more serious than was anticipated, and the stubbornness 
of the Cabinet compelled Sir George Villiers to assume an 
attitude that produced the desired effect. On the nth of 
May, Count OfaUa wrote the British minister announcing 
"that the judicial authorities had approved putting Mr, 
Borrow immediately at complete liberty, and declaring 
that his honour was in no way a^ected. The Police 
Agent was punished by suspension for four months, and 
Mr. Borrow's expenses while in prison were paid.'" The 
same result is given in The Times and in the Pretissisclte 
StaatS'Zeitung of the period. 

The Foreign Office paper further states that, according 
to H.M. minister's report, the extreme rigour with which 
Mr. Borrow was treated arose from three circumstances : 
1st, his own imprudent zeal; 2nd, from suspicions excited 
by the conduct of Mr. Graydon in attacking the Roman 
Catholic religion ; and 3rd, from the proceedings of the 
British Methodist Society in establishing a school at 
Cadiz. 

The first of these charges, we have already seen, rested 

on the bare declaration of Seftor Entrena, which he knew 

to be false. The Police Agent was simply exceeding his 

' Suiement drawn up in the Foreign Office from Ihc original documents. 



powers, according to the Constitution of 1837, Tor he had 
no warrant to search the Calle de Santiago premises 
The second and third articles had nothing at al! lo do 
with Borrow, who was even ignorant of the proceedings 
of Graydon until informed of them by Sir George Villier' 
after his liberation from prison. As for Rule and the 
Cadiz mission, the Bible Society had no connection witb 
either. 

Sources. 
Sir George Vitliers, H.B.M. MlnUler, to Ueor^ Bono* in yram. 
-iAAf 3, iSjS. 

J. W. W. to Affftning Hcmld, Mailiid, Mey 5, 1S3S— pablUhed the itlh. 
Foreign OfRce Sisiement ftom Archives, kindly rumi^ibeil Aoswt J7. iSo;. 
LetlcT of George Borrow lo Mrs. Borrow, May II, 183S. 
J. W. W. lo Marmng HmsM. M«drid, M»y ia-puh!iih«d ibc ant. 
Letter of Geoi^ Borrow to Cama NiuUnal, May 13 — pablUbed the ijiL 
Lellcr of George Borrow to Mr. Braiuliain, May 13. ^^ 

Letter of George Borrow lo Mr. BraDdram, May I7'l8. ^^^ 

London Tim^ on Bonow'i Liberation from Trison, May ai. ^H 

Royal Ottler against Borrow 's BiL'les, Madrid, Moy 1;. ^Hl 

Mr. Brandram lo George Borrow on Graydon, Hay 30. 
Violent Leader agunM George Borrow in Madrid Official GatOU, June 9. 
Bible Society's Reports, 1S36-1S3S. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
(1838.) 

The rurlher Hittorj of the TmprisoDineDt of George Borrow in Mftdrid — 
A Cbaptei of Docamenb. 

George Borrow left the prison on the morning of the 
nth of May, and immediately wrote his mother a long 
letter, giving a full history of the affair. Its closing para- 
graph states that he suffered much from miser ia, the 
popular euphemism for vermin, so that his servant had 
to bring clean linen every day.' His dinner was brought 
from an inn, and Sir Geoi^e was very kind, sending his 
butler daily. 

"A great many people came to see me," he adds, 
"amongst others. General Quiroga, the Military Governor 
of Madrid, who assured me that all he possessed was at 
my service. The Gypsies likewise came, but were refused 
admittance." 

On his release. Borrow learned from the British 
Minister the cause of his detention and all the steps that 
had been taken in his behalf. He wrote to the Society 
an exhaustive account of this interview in his letter of 

' Lkiia de mwi^'o— (full of misery)— m^Jni in Spanish, "covered wilh 
1 ," to avoid saying oulrighl : lUno de phjoi [ptdiailoi). 
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May 17th, which he afterwards obtained and preserved 
From it I shall make the following extracts : — 

"Sir George Villiers and Mr. Southern, first Secretary 
of L^ation,^ were the persons who first informed me of 
what has taken place at Malaga. It appears that Mr. 
Graydon arrived there a short time before my imprison- 
ment, and, instead of endeavouring to circulate the 
Scriptures in a quiet and reasonable manner, such as 
becomes a gentleman and a Christian, and such as had 
been recommended to me previous to my late long 
journey in the North of Spain, and which I have alwa)'s 
endeavoured to follow, — he had recourse to means the most 
improper and disreputable, very similar to those which he 
is said to have adopted in all other towns which he 
has visited. In order to excite curiosity and cause a 
sensation, he published advertisements and handbills 
replete with the lowest abuse of the Spanish Clergy and 
Government, and containing his own private opinions 
concerning religion. Moreover, not contented with this. 
he had the cruelty — I will not call it baseness — to speak 
of myself, with whom he asserted that he was co-operating 
in every point, and that all he was doing was under the 
sanction of the Bible Society. 

" Intelligence of these proceedings was of course sen: 
to Madrid, with one of the hand-bills, which I have not 
seen, but of which Mr. Southern, a literary- and accon.- 
plished gentleman, has said that its abusive virulence i> 
only to be eciualled by its stupidity and folly. Sir Geon^c 
\'illiers. though very unwell, was deeply engaged in my 
affair, and exchanging official notes with the Govenimcri 
He had informed Count Ofali'a that unless full and .sum- 
mary satisfaction were afforded me, he should demand h> 
passports, and write to the commanders of all the Engli>h 
ships of war engaged in furnishing assistance to Spain. :■• 
suspend operations forthwith. 

** Suddenly Count Ofali'a arrived at the Embassy an^: 
flinging down on the table one of Graydon's hand-bil!>. 

' Loi\! Hervcy u.i-s Secretary '>r Lci;ation, Mr. S. private secrcUr) "- 
the Minister. 
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exclaimed : ' Peruse that and then tell me as a Cavalier 
and a gentleman, and the Envoy of a powerful and enlight- 
ened nation, whether you can any longer uphold the cause 
of your friend in prison, and persist in saying that he has 
been cruelly and unjustly treated. You see that he is in 
the closest connection with an individual whose conduct 
every civilized man must reprobate, it being a most flagrant 
breach of common decency and order.' This unexpected 
incident occurring at such a critical moment almost stunned 
Sir George ; but, recovering himself, he denied in the most 
positive manner that I had any connection with Graydon, 
and asserted that he did not believe the latter was an Agent 
of the Bible Society, and that at all events he was quite 
sure that he had acted in this case without its knowledge 
and concurrence, and that it would be willing to declare so 
in the clearest and most satisfactory manner. 

" Count Ofalia, finding Sir George so positive, said 
that since I had such a voucher he could not reasonably 
doubt my innocence ; and that, with respect to the Society, 
he supposed that it too well understood its own interests 
to trust its affairs to a person whose conduct was calculated 
to bring odium and misfortune on the fairest and most 
promising cause. Sir George has subsequently assured me 
that but for this unfortunate occurrence he could have made 
much better terms for me with the Spanish Government 
than from that period he thought politic to demand. . . . 

" Up to the present moment this man has been the 
' Evil Genius ' of the Bible cause in Spain and of myself, 
and has so chosen his means and moments of operation 
that he has been almost invariably successful in shaking 
to the ground every feasible plan which my friends and 
myself have devised for the propagation of the Gospel in 
a steady and permanent manner. 

" But I wish not to dwell upon this subject, and shall 
only observe that his insane career (for in charity I believe 
him to be insane) must be instantly brought to a termina- 
tion. Sir George has already written him a letter, in which 
I believe he advises him to quit the country." 

" Mr. Southern made the following observation to me 
the other day which I shall ever renicmber: ' Sir George 
' Graydon left Sp.iin in June, 1838. 

VOL. I. U 



Villiers, up to the present moment has been disposed K» 
render you every assistance, and especiallj- ihe Kblc 
Society, which he loolts upon as one of the most philaa- 
thropic institutions which the world has ever known. T*ie 
care, however, that he be not wearied and disgusted. He 
must not be involved in such alTairs as that of Malaga. 
and it must not be expected that he is to put his lance in 
rest in defence of every person who visits Spain to inwlt 
the authorities, and who after having received merited 
reproof and correction writes home to his friends that be 
is a martyr in the holy cause of rehgion.' 

" I yesterday transmitted to you a Spanish Ncwspapa 
in which I have published an advertisement disclaimii^ in 
the name of the Bible Society- any writings which atay 
' have been circulated tending to lower the authorities cini 
and ecclesiastic, in the eyes of the people, and denying ttui 
it is its intention or wish to make proselytes Irooi 
Catholic form of worship," 



i6^ 



Borrow having learned from the Minister of his na6i 
the part that Lieut. Graydon had had in his arrest and 
incarceration, unfortunately put himself in an attitude ox 
antagonism to Mr. Brandram, by addressing a letter to the 
Correo Nacional and signing it " George Borrow, the B. & 
F. Bible Society's sole authorized Agent in Spain" The 
letter was dated May I2th and appeared on the 17th in 
the weekly paper alluded to. I can present only a portioa 
of this important document which I translate as succinctly 
as possible : — 

" Whereas, a report has been circulated that certain 
individuals styling themselves agents of the B. & F. 
Bible Society, under the guise of distributing copies of tbc 
Holy Scriptures, have visited certain cities on the Eastem 
and Southern coasts of Spain, and have published papers ia 
which due respect towards the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities of this country has not been observed, but rather, 
on the contrary, an evident intention manifested to discredit 
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them in the eyes of the people ; therefore, I hasten to make 
pubh'c this declaration : 

" That such individuals, if the report be true, have acted 
on their own responsibility, not only without the promptings, 
but also contrary to the intentions, of the Bible Society, 
since, in harmony with the teachings of the New Testament, 
that Society must regard such conduct with disapproval, as 
being directly opposed to the express commands of our 
Lord and His Apostles, who, by their words and writings 
inculcated respect and obedience towards the powers that be. 

"... The B. & F. Bible Society is made up of mem- 
bers gathered from all divisions of the Church of Christ, 
among whom are found Roman Catholics and members 
of the Greek and Anglican Communions, all co-operating 
in one great and holy cause, namely, the propagation 
of the Word of God in every land, setting aside forms 
of discipline and government peculiar to each church, 
as matters of secondary importance, which have too long 
filled the world with bloodshed and woe, and encouraged 
petty strife in the hearts of Christians. 

•* Far from undertaking to make proselytes, by separa- 
ting men from the Roman Catholic form of worship, the 
Bible Society will always be happy to extend the hand of 
Christian fraternity to the Spanish clergy and to co-operate 
with those who beheve, as they assuredly do, that A/i will 
be saved, w/io, having faith in Christ, make it manifest by 
their good works, 

'* Madrid, 12th May, 1838. Office of the Bible Society. 
Calle del Prfncipe. George Borrow, sole authorized Agent 
in Spain of the B. & F. Bible Society." 

In reply to this document, which had the lamentable 
effect of exhibiting before the country a schism in the 
ranks of the foreign labourers, the Official Gazette, or 
Government Organ, was not slow to deduce its lesson. In 
one of its leaders on the subject, it reviewed in three broad 
columns the disasters of the Reformation and the remedy 
to be applied now as then, beginning with Borrow's protest 
in this wise : — 
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"The anti-catholic tracts, which, according to L* 
Verddd of Valencia, have been circulated in Murra by 
the Agents of the English Bible Society, form part of tli 
monstrous plan, whose existence can no ioogcr be called 
in question, concocted by the enemies of all public onier. 
for the purpose of inaugurating on our unhappy soB a 
social revolution, just as the political one is drawing to ib 
close, 

" Mr. Borrow, who signs himself the ioic autktnad 
Ag€nt in Spain for the Bible Society, has inserted « 
declaration in the National Courier of this citj'. ccminif 
the conduct of those agents, who. he affirms, arc witio* 
authority from the Society, But this declaration does nrt 
correct the injury done to the religion of our country bj- 
those libels, although it may defend the reputation of ■Cbk 
Bible Society and that of Mr, Borrow. — not entirely cither, 
in view of his imprudence in inserting in his protest tn 
errors, evidently /r(i/.2(/«K/, as we have already demonstrated 
in another article," etc. 

The writer then goes on to ajqieal, I : to Uie Govna^ 

ment, to put down with a strong arm such attacks agabut 
the religion of Spaniards ; and 2 : to the Princes of thf 
Church and to the ministers of the Catholic faith. who« 
duty it is to preserve the flock entrusted to their care fiwn 
the inroads of protestantism, the right of private judgment 
gainst the infallible authority of Church, Tradition, and 
Councils. 

Having now been sufficiently explicit touching the 
Spanish side of the arrest, although we have by no means 
exhausted the material that remains in our hands, we must 
turn to the mode of its reception by the Committee of the 
Bible Society. The reasons of our copiousness on this 
subject are that it furnishes the true cause of the prc^ressivc 
alienation that grew up from this period between the Bible 
Society and George Borrow, and accounts for much of the 
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latter's subsequent character, opinions, and language, as 
manifest in his writings. 

Lieut. James N. Graydon was Mr. Brandram's pet, 
as the correspondence shows, and a thorn in the flesh 
to George Borrow. For, not being " lucky " enough to 
enjoy a life-pension from the British Government, he was 
obliged to receive a salary and serve to earn it. In the 
Society's annual Reports Borrow and Graydon are 
mentioned anonymously {more " Fratrum ") as the " Two 
Friends," although at the end of each year Mr. Borrow's 
salary and travelling expenses are always recorded as a 
true agent while Graydon remains without a financial 
status.^ 

This was the condition of things when Mr. Borrow 
was shadowed and finally arrested, by reason of Lieut. 
Graydon's imprudence in the South— an imprudence which 
practically broke up the work in Spain for more than a 
quarter of a century. Borrow wrote Mr. Murray five years 
afterwards that he had faithfully kept the secrets of the 
Bible Society.^ So he had, indeed, and it was no easy 
matter to pen the suave lines on Mr. Graydon, that may 
be read near the close of the Preface to the Bible in Spain, 

Mr. Brandram replied officially to Mr. Borrow's letter 
of the 17th May under the date of the 30th. He says — 

"Your letter of May 17th arrived happily on Monday 
morning, and I now send you a series of Resolutions adopted 
at the meeting of the Committee on that day. 

' I here make a few references to Letters and Reports up to May, 1838, 
to show a certain partiality towards the ** agent" who works for nothing. 
Letters : Brandram to Borrow of March 8, 1836 ; October 18 and November 
15, 1837 ; February 8 and April 12, 1838. Annual Reports : March, 1836, 
p. xxxix. ; 1837, p. Iviii. ; 1838, p. xliii. 

* February 25, 1843. 
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"Sat now, let me entreat you to enter intoourfcdtas 
aUttl^ and to consider what we owe to Mr. Gray-don. V 
we mur at times have thought him imprudent, wc hncMCR 
enoo^ in him to make us both admire and love liin. Bf 
haa ever approved himself to us as an upright, f 
■. consdentioo^ indefatigable. Agent ; one that has i 
from no trials and no dangers : one who has gone tl 
in our service many and extraordinary hardships. What 
have we against him at present ? He has issued certain 
documents of a very offensive character, as is alleged. We 
have not seen them ; neither does it appear that you ha^t 
but that you speak from the recollections of Mr. Southern. 
We are, however, referred to his proceedings in Valentia 
last year, as proceedings of the same kind. We have looked 
back to those proceedings. We find that he certainly 
exceeded those limits within which, as an Agent of our 
Society, he ought to have confined himself. He w^s 
admonished accordingly. At first he somewhat resented 
the admonition, as not being in his own view, strictly 
speaking, one of our Agents. We would not admit of thi* 
distinction, but told him plainly again that we felt ourselves 
responsible for his conduct, and that we could not escape 
the responsibility except by withdrawing our confidence 
from him, if he persisted in such a course. He yielded. It 
is now said that he is doing the same thing over again. 
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id, if on examination, this appears to be the case, he will 
isuredly be recalled on this ground. 

" You wonder, perhaps, that we for a moment doubt ; 
:rhapj we do not doubt the fact of his reiterated impru- 
;nce ; but, audi alteram partetn must be our rule ; and 
esides, on reviewing the Valentia proceedings, we draw 

wide distinction. Had he been as free, as you suppose 
im to be, of the trammels of office in our service, many 
ould say and think he was perfectly at liberty to act and 
leak as he did of the authorities, if he chose to take the 
msequences. Really in such a country it is no marvel 

his spirit has been stirred within him ! Will you allow 
le to remind you of the strong things in your own letter 
> the Valentia ecclesiastic,' the well pointed, the oft 
iterated V<e ! and further, to say that in England, where 
le battle between Papists and Protestants is hot and 
erce, Protestants who speak boldly and fearlessly, and 
se language such as our Reformers used, are oftentimes 
escribed precisely in such terms by some of their brother 
rotestants, as you have employed in describing J, N. G. — 
'imes there surely are when strong language has the 
ighest sanction. I know not how our Lord was judged 
y some when He exclaimed, 'Woe unto you Scribes and 
harisees ! ' and surely the parallel between Scribes and 
'harisees and Romish Ecclesiastics is not farfetched. Our 
lommittee, you will recollect, is composed of men whose 
olitical feelings may differ; and some will condemn the 
se of language such as I have referred to, while others 
■ill approve it ; though the judgment of all will be that 
n Agent of the Bible Society is a Reformer, not by his 
reaching or denouncing, but by the distribution of the 
iible. If Mr. G.'s conduct is no worse than it was 
1 Valentia, you must not expect anything beyond a 
ualified disavowal of it, and that simply as unbecoming 
n Agent of such a Society as ours. 

■' After what I have written, you will hardly feel sur- 
rised that our Committee could not quite approve your 
idvertisement. We have ever regarded Mr. Graydon as 

' Don P.iscual Marin, a priest of Valencia, who had been persuaded by 
;essn>. Rule ami Graydon lo come out of the Chureli of Rome, and wa. Ihtn 
landoned by tbem and ruined. 



much our Agent as yourself. In three of our printed 
reports in succession, we make no difference in speaking oT 
you both. We are anxious to do nothing to weaken j-our 
hands at so important a crisis, and wc conceive that iIk 
terms we have employed in our Resolution are Uie mtldca 
we could have used. Do not insert the AdvertLscincnt i 
second time. Let it pass ; let it be forgotten. If ncccssaiy 
we shall give the public intimation that Mr. G. ti'im, buttf 
**c/ our Agent any longer.' Remember, we entreat yfx, 
the very delicate position in which such a Manifesto plaoo 
us. as well as the effect which it may have on Mr. Gray- 
dons personal safety. We give you full credit for bdiw- 
ing it was your duty under the peculiar circutn-stAnces of 
the case to take so decided and bold a step, and that )'ca 
thought yourself fully justified by the distinction of saUhtd 
and unsalaried Agents, in speaking of yourself as the alone 
accredited Agent of the Society. Possibly when rwj 
reflect a little upon the matter you may view it in another 
light, . . . — Believe me, yours faithfully, ^ 

"A. Brakdram." M 

The Resolutions. 

" At a Meeting of the Committee of the B, and F. 
Bible Society held at London, May 28, 1838— the Kl 
Hon. Lord Bexley, Prest., in the Chair — 

" Resolved, that Mr. Borrow be requested to infonn 
Sir George Villiers that this Committee have written to Mr. 
Graydon through their Secretary, desiring him to leave 
Spain em (ucount of his personal safety. 

" Resolved, that Mr. Borrow be informed that in the 
absence of specific documents, this Committee cannot offer 
any opinion on the proceedings of Mr. Graydon, and that 

■ This is the wajr it wu done !— XXXVih Report, March, 1839 : " Verr 
thonlj after the lait Aonivcrsaiy [May, iSj8|, circumitaiices occunEd vhicli 
obliged ihe Cammittee to viilAJrtrw Aar two tealooi and iadefal^blc 
frieadsfroiH Spuiit. They feel that it becoiii«i ihem (o be ihankful thai itx 
dooi was continued open so long, rather than lo complain that it wu wmc- 
what abruptly closed (t). Onteftkc two ^fUlrmai r^trrtd t» kat nmrmdii 
Spain," etc. (pp. xlvij-xlviij). Can any fair-minded nwDlroiKler that BomJW 
cried " AbrtnuHtia . . ." and wrote what he did in Wild Walet f {;^.\%^\ 
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therefore he be desired to obtain, either in original or copy, 
the objectionable papers alleged to have been issued by 
Mr. Graydon, and to transmit them hither. 

" Resolved, that Mr. Borrow be requested not to 
repeat the Advertisement contained in the Corrio Nacional 
of the 17th inst, and that he be cautioned how he commits 
this Society by advertisements of a similar character. And 
further, that he be desired to state to Sir George Villiers 
that the advertisement in question was inserted by him on 
the spur of the moment, and without any opportunity of 
obtaining instructions from this Committee. 

"Extracted from the Minutes, John Jackson, Assist. 
For. Secy." 

Agreeably to the specious logic of this literary eifort. 
Borrow ought to have recognized the Domine, quo vadis, 
and gone back into his prison ; since the statements by 
which H.B.M. Minister caused his liberation were now 
officially disavowed by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the Spanish premier's adverse criticisms remained valid 
and entire. 



' CHAPTER XXVIII. 

(1838-1839.) 

SuburbBn Bible Tours—The Sagra of Toledo — OcaiJa — SegnrU— Vdi)o>- 
Petemptotily recniled to cover Graydon's ExpuUion froin Spain — 11^ 
by France— Brtflch mendeJ — Third Journey — Liibon — "Jadah lib*— 
Cadii— Seville— Prcparauions for Ziivii^— Madnd— The 
"Mustnrd" — Colporlage renewed — Alcob^ilu- ~ 
Alcarritts — Daddy Rampant — Romn Vieton — £ 1. J. — I 
Seville— Tin; MandieK"" Pippbele*s-Queeo's In 

The summer of 1838 was passed m correspondence of a 
very lively nature between the Society and tbeir now " sole 
Agent in Spain." That correspondence is not of an edify- 
ing description, and we shall not reproduce it here. It 
was calling on Borrow in a vacillating way to return to 
England, declining to authorize further expeditions in the 
face and eyes of the Royal Order of May 25tb, suppressing 
the Testament of 1837. Graydon had abandoned Spain 
and was awaiting his friendly " trial " in London. The 
work was killed and the Society disavowed the responsi- 
bility of the assassination. Sorrow's Corsican nature could 
never forget the right of vendetta — a vendetta, not with the 
knife of Italy, but with the pen of Christian England 
Hence he wrote, and wrote bitterly. 
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For the present, now that Madrid was poisoned by 
Government opposition, he proposed to go on selling his 
stock in parts and places where his name was not known. 
First he attacked the villages lying north of the Tagus in 
the beautiful " plain," called by the Arab as-sa/ira, and by 
the Spaniard La Sagra. The gate of Toledo that leads to 
it is still known as " Visagra," i.e. Bib Sakra, " the Gate to 
the Plain " — la Pueria del Campo} So he visited Vargas, 
Villa Seca, Mocej6n, Cobeja, Villaluenga, and Yuncos. 
This was in July, In August he started for La Mancha, 
but got no further than Ocafla, when he was warned to 
retreat in the singular manner described in the Bible in 
Spain? 

Next he climbed over the Navacerrada Pass (not Peiia 
Cerrada) to San Ildefonso and Segovia, and westward 
among the villages about the highway to Valladolid — 
Abides, Labajos, Arevalo (not Arrevalo), Martin Mufl6z, 
and Veliyos, which he calls by the impossible name Vi- 
ilallos. On the 23rd of August he wrote Lord Hervey, 
Charge d'Affaires at Madrid during the temporary absence 
of Sir George Villiers— that remarkable letter he prints in 
his book, of which we possess the original draft, written 
with the faded ink of some rustic venta. 

It was at this date that he received the definite " Reso- 
lution" from home, peremptorily recalling him from Spain. 
The letter and Resolution are dated the 6th, but the kind- 
hearted Mr. Browne withheld it till August 10th. It 
reached Madrid the 22nd and Mr. Borrow the 24th. Here 
is the text of the Resolution : — 

' Bib, in classic Arabic, w.is alwaj s pr(inounccd bib in Spain. Soe Doij's 
nUtiannaiTt. 

' V. 257, sm. ed. (iii. itl). 



I of tkr Sab-Conuncttee bdd at . . . 
b ISJS— P. J. Heisdi. Esq, in the Ckui 
t lb; G. Boncw. daicxl VnU Sea (dc h 
Jai^ L^ awl iTlk, and Madrid July 23rd— and 
II mJ 1 Ifc ■rtiwfciiii^,imiiiiiiiiii iTi il varioos letlcn 
■d^m ty Ihb ftsM iKaoc Co tbe Sfxicty's Agent at 
KiAM wnkr diNr «f Ac 27tfa Jane, and the 3rd, tUl 

*KgSDCT¥H. ^M k be rcotxamended to tbe General 
CMHrione b leeafi Mr. Bonow rroco Uadrid witfaoat 

*Xe^ and I iiiifcBii il at a Meeting oT the Gaienl 
Ch^H^BC hiU ac LoBdoa A>E«t <5^ 1858— tbe Rl 
OBm. Lord Beakr. FrsC in tke Chair.'' 

Stanaa; «feB sa» tknagh it aO. at oaoe wtmnd vp ba 
abB aad ad off far &i^aftd. This time he nrtuniei] 
hf waf t£ Ae ^leu e tat and Fraetoc. nukii^ a bah of 
a^K tvo wcE&s M hrii, dienceaaasii^ the <~>*f""*^ bjr 



H; -^— iJci-i •:- F_e;'a?.; thnx or four months, an J then 
hzviog adjusted his differences with Mr. Brandraxn, tbe 
Commitb^ imder the spell of his personal presence, were 
disponed to allov him to repair the third and last time to 
his Beld in Spain. He set out at 8 o'clock pun. of the 2lst 
December, for Falmooth, by coach, and embarked there on 
tbe 23rd for Lisbon and Cadiz. The name of the steamer 
was the Tkamus. which left London on the 20th, reached 
Fahnoutfa on tbe 32od. and sailed tfae next day with its 
belated passenger on board. They arrived at Lisbon oa 
the 39th, and at Cadiz the 31st — accordii^ to Lloyd. 

At Lisbon, Borrow first met the Jew whom he called 
Judak Lib? What a strange mania our hero had for 

' His letter of Febmaiy, 1839, to Us6*, ihen in Roatc 
* Ba<it in Spam, p. 303, sm. ed. 
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misnaming places and men I Was it ignorance or neglect, 
or neither ? — was it a " way he had " to puzzle the gorgios ? 
At all events this man's style and title was Judah Loeb, 
a Judso-German confusion of the word Lowe (lion). In 
the three letters I have, written by him, he signs himself 
these three different ways : Judah Loeb, Lion, and Levi. In 
his first, dated Jerusalem, October l8th, 1849, he reminded 
Borrow that they met eleven years before at Lisbon, then 
at Gibraltar, and afterwards at Tangiers (August, 1839). 
" I am that Judah Lob," writes he, " to whom you then 
gave several Spanish New Testaments to distribute, which 
I have done." 

Borrow reached Cidiz on the last day of the memorable 
year, and Seville in the evening of January 2nd, 1839. 
Here he abode eleven days,' making arrangements with 
a certain courier by the name of Juan Antonio Bailly, who 
was connected with the Posada de la Reyna, to collect the 
so-called gitano literature in the purlieus of the town.* 
Indeed, his chief business at this time at Seville seems to 
have been to gather materials for his first original work 
— the Gypsies of Spain — which he composed there later, 
during the year of his residence. 

On the 13th of January he started for Madrid by the 
regular diligence or mail coach, consuming four days and 
one half in the Journey. The only incident that he chose 
to notice was the meeting at Manzanarcs with the "Man- 
chegan Prophetess," the report of which incident, repeated 
on his return in April, so stirred the bile of good Mr. 
Brandram that he administered a severe reproof.* My 

' Accounts of G. B. from December list to April l6th, 1839. 

' Bailly : see Ford, 1845, p. 242, and letters. 

■ Letter of May a, 1839 ; and see Bible in Spain, \i. 3.62. sm. cd. 
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own account of an interview with this remarkable wonua 
vras given in an article on " George Borrow in Spain* 
which will appear in a subsequent chapter. 

Our traveller found that, during his absence of fnr 
months, many changes had taken place in the capital 
His friend Ofalia had retired in September, and the Duke 
dc Frias had brought in a new Cabinet only to pcrfonn i 
similar favour in December to his waiting friends, Vati 
de Castro, Pita Fizairo, e! si'dos. The same Duquc Jc 
Frias during his short term had acquitted himself of one 
bold stroke of patriotic valour, llje documents (if which lie 
before me. On the 17th of November he WTote the Briti^ 
Envoy — still Sir George Villiers — that 232 of Borrow's 
Bibles were in the possession of the Civil Governor of 
Toledo, and that "unless 'extracted' from the kingdoai, 
the Government of Her Catholic Majesty would be com- 
pelled to take measures to destroy them " (sera obtigade d 
Gobicrrio dc- Sii Majcstad a procedcr d su dtSfriuct'on). Oa 
the 2ist of the same month, another immense sheet of 
gilt-edged paper, quite as formidable and quite as care- 
fully written, announced to the Duke that the proprietor 
of the Bibles was at that moment in England ; but that 
he (the writer) had communicated to him the order of His 
Excellency, and would inform the Government of the 
answer as soon as received. This State Paper was s^ed 
George Villiers, and was one of the last ever so signed by 
him ; for, within a month, he became the Earl of Clarendon 
by the death of his uncle, the third EarL Lord Clarendon, 
however, remained at his post till March, and Mr. Southern 
till the autumn of the year '39. Then the latter became 
Secretary of Legation at Lisbon, exchanging with the Hoa 
Geo. S. S. Jemingham, who went to Madrid. 
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On the arrival of George Borrow, as we have intimated, 
January 17th, the prospect of extended usefulness was not 
promising. On every side the clerical ire was still sus- 
tained by the " secular arm," but the imprudence of laying 
hands on the person of Shorsha and his friends was 
at last fully recognized by the principalities and powers 
of all the Spains. Nevertheless, there was left to them 
an effectual mode of cutting off the evil, and that was the 
time-honoured " embargo." Against that legitimate resource 
the British Government could have no valid objection. 
So wherever the sower went forth to sow, the authorities 
would be justified in pouncing on his pack ; the end could 
only be a question of time. 

Unaware of this State secret. Borrow resumed the col- 
portage policy that he had initiated the year before in the 
Sagra of Toledo, and in which he was interrupted at 
Labajos by the summons to London. He bought his 
famous Sidi Habismilk, which he tells us elsewhere signi- 
fied, " My Lord Mustard," ^ and a pony for Victoriano 
Lopez, his new auxiliary from Villa Seca de la Sagra. 
First they visited the villages lying about Madrid — Alco- 
bendas, which he strangely records as Cobenna, and his 
commentators as Cobeiia, neither of which forms exists. 
Next the old man Lopez peddles about Carabanchel 
(Borrow's Carawanchel), but does not say which, for there 
are two — de arriba and de abajo, upper and lower. 

Finding the beat growing too hot for them, they medi- 
tated a trip to the Alcarrias {A rabid, villages) of Guada- 
lajara ( Wady-al-hadjarah, River of the Stones), and Lopez 
was sent forward to " feel " the way. But after selling at 

* MS. Moorish Vocabulary of 74 pages, compiled at Tangiers in August 
iind September, 1839. " Habismilk, mustard," p. 72. 
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Alcali de Henares and Daganzo (the Aiganza of the wxtJ. 
he fell Into prison at a village on the left of Guadaiajan. 
called Fuente la Higuera, or the Fountain of the Fig-tree 
Antonio the Greek, wlio had returned to Borniw's -icr^icc 
was despatched to extricate poor Victoriano. which he did 
in the name of the Sultan whose subject he was. and 
" before whom the most powerful kings in the world were bui 
worms." Then they attempted a descent on Talavcra. bin 
found at Navalcarncro (Sheep-grazing Valleys) that thcdoot 
was fully closed, and they turned back to Madrid. TV 
nine men and women hired the first sixteen days in April 
to sell Bibles from house to house, conclude Geotge 
Borrows campaign in the Castiles, and I might add. ia 
Spain. 

Certain hints published in the newspapers touching hi* 
lavish expenditure in the Peninsula, induce me at thii 
point to give, exactly as I find them, his accounts with 
the Society, from the day he last departed from London lo 
the date of his closing up in Madrid. 

Financial Statrmint 

OF 

GEORGE BORROW, 

frtni Dectmhtr ii, 1838, to April 16, 1839.' 

fa.Vi- 

To baggage by coach to Falmouth, December 21st Ii; 

„ drivers and guards ... ... 6> 

„ personal expenses 4S 

„ expenses >l Falmouth, Decembei 33nl ... ... ... 145 

„ expenses on board and in landing at C&dU, December 3is( ... 19a 

,, expenses at Cadii, December 31, January 1st and 3nd ... ... in 

„ from Cadiz to Sevil'e, January and ... ... ... 60 

„ Custom House, porterage, etc. ... ... ^ 

o Spanish reals vellon at £,1 (f 5) — i,e, odc ml u 



^ 



Co expemes at SeviU« eleven days, January 3rd (o ijib 44a 

„ passport (vita) 20 

^ Eue from Seville to Madrid — four days — 14-17 740 

t, postUlions, coariers — 60 + 60 130 

II expenses by the way ... 98 

K keep of t«o horses 6 weeks al $J (6a is.) per week 36a 

„ purchase of poQy for Victoiiano [Lopes] ($13) 240 

1, (addle for self, igo; horseclnth and halter, 27 117 

,, Victoiiano, since Ibc period of his entering the service of the 
Bible Society, namely, from January 20th to Match tst, for 

wages, expenses in journeys, board, etc. 448 

„ journey of Antonio to Guadalajara, 3 days 90 

,, Journey of self, Antonio, and Vicloriano 10 Naval Camero ... 235 

„ hire of magazine (storage) 5 months 630 

„ binding of 443 Bibles al 5} rs. each z>547{ 

., Victoiiano from Marcb ISE to April ist, keep and wages [at 8 rs. 

per diem) ... 248 

„ horse keep 7 weeks al $3 per week 420 

,, stable hiic 3I months at $2 per month 140 

„ shoeing, etc 36 

„ removal of Bible Society's property from Magaiine 50 

,, porterage on three chests of books for Andalusia ig 

„ expenses on selling of Bibles $S6 

,, expenses on selling of Teslanienls (9 persons employed in Madrid 

for 16 days) 6o7i 

9.360) 

3y cash from Mr. O'Shea [banker] 5,000 

,, saleofiisNewTestamenlsincounlryat 3rs. ._ 639 

„ sale of 1 22 New Testaments in town al 4 rs. ... 4SS 

„ 17 Bibles at 10 15 170 

.. 3 'jypsy St. Liikeal l6rs 48 

„ 2 Ba-sque St. Luke at 10 rs. ... ... so 

,, (sales) 104 

,, bill ^40 4.000 

., sale of 443 Bibles at 10 IS 4.430 

,, sale of 601 New Testaments in country at 3 rs, ... 1,806 

„ sale of Victoriano's pony ($11.50) 230 

Due to the Bible Society, Madrid, April i6th, 1839 7.574i 

Rs. I6,93S ks, 16,935 

Everything was now in readiness for the start towards 
Seville on the 19th of April by the evening coach. Mr. 
VOL. I. X 
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HeDr>- O'Stiea, tbe well-loiown banker, had furaiAed 
Borrow with a draft for his money-, and Santiago de U»it 
• the brother of Don Luis) had handed him a letter for 
D. Serafin Est^banez Calderon.' This gentleman, kiwn 
in literature as " El Solitario," had written a Xov-el whkk 
did not sell very briskly in those troubled times.' Don 
Luis de Usoz y Rio was the friend at Court who kept as 
eye on it in the interest of D. Serafin. On his matriiB* 
and departure for Italy in 1838, he had charged his bnMber. 
■' Santiaguita" with the friendly commission. The latter 
no»- proposed to resign it into the author's hands ; hcooe 
he availed himself of Don Jorge's joumc>' to Seville, as 
economical people used to do. Calderon was at that time 
Jefe Politico of the Andalusian capital ; but before 
Borrow reached there, a popular /ma/ft' had compcUcd hin 
to seek peace and safety in Malaga ; so that the intcrtlt- 
ing note remained in the bearer's portfolio. 

The old highway from Madrid to Seville passed places 
of historic interest.* But we cannot linger over them. 
Our traveller saw again his sacerdetisa at ManzanaivK 
whom the priest anathematized because she simply asked 
him in those days of exclaustration. whether " he still 
served at the altar." Evidently he did not, and hence his 
wrath : for. that a Spanish priest should fail to understand 
so elementarj' a phrase as "fads adhuc iocrificium f is 
incredible to those who know the land. 

■ DatcU Madrid, April iSth. The draft wu of Die igcb. 

Madrid, LcoD Amarila, 1838, Sro, pp. xvi., Ija. 

* Madrid, AnnjuEi, Onligola, OciAa. La Months : Iji Goardk, Tcb- 
blnjue, Madrid^os, Pnnlo Lapicbc, Manianaro, Valdcpcilat. Almundi^ 
Sifnt Merina : Venli de Catdeius, DejpeSapcirm, Santa El^a, Lai Ni'*' 
Ue Tolosa, La Carolloa. Aiid.iliitia : GBananuD, Bailen, {La Kombail, 
Andujar, £1 Cirpio, Ci^RDOVa, Ivcija, Canii6iin, Scvili^ 
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At La Rumbldr, a defile between Bail^n and Andiijar, 
the mail had been attacked on the previous trip, and a 
fearful butchery had occurred, of which a grim account is 
given in the Bible in Spain} 

Borrow reached Seville on the 24th of April and took 
up his quarters at the Posada de la Reyna, which was then 
really a fonda (hotel), although the landlord and proprietor, 
Francisco Jos6 de Silva, preferred the old-time designation 
of posada (inn). It is mentioned at the head of native 
hostelries in the first edition of Ford's Hand-Book (p. 241). 

' BibU in Spain, p. 274, sm. ed. Speaking of La Rumblar, the latest 
commentators of poor Borrow make the defile to stand between Viln RUbio 
and Lorca (!), a hundred and thirty miles from the spot Borrow said he 
traversed in the coach that day, going from Madrid to Seville. No, neither the 
printer nor Borrow "evolved the strange compound." Ford gives the 
torrent Rumblar, in situ (p. 303, ed. 1845), and Vogel's Map (Perthes, Gotha, 
1897) stamps also i\i^ place, or defile, as it is. But best of all, Tom4s Lopez : 
Afapas de las Provincias de Esp,y Port, Madrid, 1760-85. La [Garganta 
de] Rumblar would be the popular form the Mayoral must have used and 
which Borrow recorded. 



CHAPTER XXrX. 

(1839.) 



As Efc-witaea td Bornnr tl SvnOt in 1839— PnTBciiicnu 

—Re*. Mr. BtBadtui*! Cnlidsm*— Bonaw takes hat MciKre»-As 
EipRUd Gks(— Uis. uxl Uiu Cbike ui Setille— A Rencv— &»- 
tuoauoo o* Chapin XV.— TTie Three Comccntire D<«tlB— OalHa H»ll 
Eaite — " Moftgagee in Pwsesnoa" — Chuicay Frooeoliiics — 1^ I^ 
■Pfwaiancc of Motba aad Uai^o— Wajctui : u OSewiw *b1 
DetosiTC Allnaoe. 

A GLANCE at Borrow at this period may be welcome, if 
so be it come to us from an eye-witness. A genileman 
of the name of Lieut .-Colonel Elere Napier published a 
book which gives an account of the Bible Society's Agent 
for Spain as he lived and moved about Seville on the 
4th, 5th, and 7th of May, anno 1839.' The book is not 
common, and therefore I shall take it upon myself to copj- 
here what relates to our subject. The scene opens in a 
gallery overlooking the Palio, or interior Court, of the 
Posada de la Reyna (Queen's Inn). 

" Saturday, May ^Ih, 1839.— After breakfast it set 
in a day of rain, and I was reduced to wander about 
the galleries overlooking the palio. Whilst occupied in 
' ExeursiOHs aleng the Skartt ef the Miditirramtan. Londoo, iSo, 
I vol*., Svo, ii. pp. 73-95- 1 condense as much as practicable, and coticn 
the Spanish, which is vile. 
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moralizing over the dripping water-spouts, I observed a tall, 
gentlemanly-looking man, dressed in a zamarra} leaning 
over the balustrades, and apparently engaged in<*a similar 
manner with myself. From the stranger's complexion, 
which was fair, but with brilliant black eyes, I concluded 
he was not a Spaniard ; in short, there was something so 
remarkable in his appearance, that it was difficult to say 
to what nation he might belong. Though apparently in 
the flower of manhood, his hair was so deeply tinged with 
the winter of either age or sorrow, as to be nearly snow- 
white. Under these circumstances, I was rather puzzled 
as to what language ! should address him in. At last, 
putting a bold face on the matter, I approached him with 
a * Bonjonr, monsieur ; quel triste tetnps ! ' — * Yes, sir,' 
replied he, in the purest Parisian accent, *and it is very 
unusual weather here at this time of the year.' — *Does 
monsieur intend to be any time at Seville } * asked I. He 
replied in the affirmative. 

"We were soon on a friendly footing, and from his 
varied information I was both amused and instructed. 
Still, I became more than ever in the dark as to his 
nationality. I found he could speak English as fluently 
as French. I tried him on the Italian track ; again he 
was perfectly at home. He had a Greek servant to whom 
he gave his orders in RomaYc.^ He conversed in good 
Castilian with * mine host' ; exchanged a German salutation 
with an Austrian Baron, at the time an inmate of the 
fonda; and. on mentioning to him my morning visit to 
Triana, which led to some remarks on the Gipsies, and 
the probable place from whence they derived their origin, 
he expressed his belief that it was from Moultan, and 
said that even to this day they retained many Moultanee 
and Hindoostanee expressions, such as paflee, water, biiree 
paftee, the sea, etc. He was rather startled when I replied 
in Hindee, but was delighted on finding I was an Indian, 
and entered freely and with depth and acuteness on the 
affairs of the East, most of which part of the world he 
had visited. 

* A sheep-skin jacket with the wool outside, a costume much worn here in 
cold weather. [The author says semara.^ 
' Antonio was not dismissed till July 1st 
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" In such varied discourse did the hours pass so swifti)- 
away, that we were not a little surprised when Pcpe the 
moso (and I verily believe all Spanish waiters are calW 
Pepe), announced the hour of dinner ; after which we took 
a long walk together on the banks of the river. BM on 
our return I was as much as ever in ignorance as to wiio 
might be my new and pleasant acquaintance. I toolc tbe 
first opportunity of questioning Antonio Baillie [BuU]r]oa 
the subject, and his answer only tended to increase my 
curiosity. He said that nobody knew what nation t^ 
■ mysterious Unknown ' belonged to, or »'hat were hi* 
motives for travelling. In his passport he went by ibc 

name of and as a British subject ; but in consequence 

of a suspicion being entertained that he was a Russian 
spy, the police kept a sharp look-out over him. Spy or 
no spy, I found him a very agreeable companion ; and it 
was agreed that, on the following day, we should visit 
together the ruins of Italica. 

"Sunday. May $th, 1839. — After breakfast, the 'Un- 
known ' and myself, mounting our horses, proceeded on 
our expedition to the ruins of Italica. ... A short ride 
brought us in sight of the Convent of San Isidora, 
surrounded by tall cypress and waving date Irt-es. This 
establishment is, I believe, the property of tht- Duke of 
Medina Celi, at whose expense the excavations are now 
carried on at the latter place [the neighbouring village of 
Santiponce], which is the ancient site of the Koman 
Italica. 

"We sat down on a fragment of the walls ; the 'Un- 
known ' b^an to feel the vein of poetry creeping thnx^h 
his inward soul, and gave vent to it by reciting, with 
great emphasis and effect, the following well-Icnown and 
beautiful lines: — 

' Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower, giown 
Matted and mussed together, hillocks beap'd 
On wbatweie chambers, arch crush'd, column sttowti 
In fiogments, choked up vaults, and fiescoei ileep'd 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep'd. 
Deeming it midnight :— Temples, baths, or halli — 
Pronounce who can ; Tor all that Learning reap'd 
From her research bath been, that these are walls. 
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" I had been too much taken up with the scene, the 
verses, and the strange being who was repeating them 
with so much feeling, to notice the approach of a slight 
female figure, beautiful in the extreme, but whose tattered 
garments, raven hair, swarthy complexion and flashing 
eyes, proclaimed to be of the wandering tribe of Gitanos, 
From an intuitive sense of politeness she stood with 
crossed arms and a slight smile on her dark and hand- 
some countenance, until my companion had ceased, and 
then addressed us in the usual whining tone of suppli- 
cation — * CaballeritoSy una limosnita ! Dios se la pagard 
d iistedesf* — ' Gentlemen, a little charity ; God will 
repay it to you ! ' The gipsy girl was so pretty and her 
voice so sweet, that I involuntarily put my hand in my 
pocket. 

"'Stop!' said the 'Unknown.' 'Do you remember 
what I told you about the Eastern origin of these people ? 
You shall see I am correct/ — 'Come here, my pretty 
child,' said he in Moultanee, 'and tell me where are the 
rest of your tribe.' The girl looked astounded, replied in 
the same tongue, but in broken language ; ^ when, taking 
him by the arm, she said in Spanish : * Come, Caballero, 
come to one who will be able to answer you ; ' and she 
led the way down amongst the ruins, towards one of the 
dens formerly occupied by the wild beasts, and disclosed 
to us a set of beings scarcely less savage. The sombre 
walls of this gloomy abode were illumined by a fire, the 
smoke from which escaped through a deep fissure in the 
mossy roof; whilst the flickering flames threw a blood- 
red glare on the bronzed features of a group of children, 
two men, and a decrepit old hag who appeared busily 
engaged in some culinary preparations. 

"On our entrance, the scowling glance of the males 
of the party, and a quick motion of the hand towards 
the folds of the fajay caused in me, at least, anything 
)ut a comfortable sensation ; but their hostile intentions 

* Gypsy radicals with Spanish inflections and connectives. 

' In the folds of this sash [wound many times round the waist — Latin 
ascia] is concealed the ftavdja, or formidable clasp-knife, always worn by the 
Ipaniard [of the lower classes]. 
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were immediately removed by a wave of tlie hand fiwn 
our conductress, who, leading my companion ton'ards Ifae 
sibyl, whispered something in her ear. The old crene 
appeared incredulous. The ' Unknown ' uttered one won) ; 
but that word had the effect of magic. She prostnttd 
herself at his feet, and in an instant, from an object li 
suspicion, he became one of worship to tJie whole family, 
to whom on taking leave, he made a handsome prcsenL 
and departed with their united blessings. 

" I was, as the phrase goes, dying with curiositj-, and t> 
soon as we mounted our horses, exclaimed : * Where, in 
the name of goodness, did you pick up your acquaintaoa 
with and the language of these extraordinary pcopk?' 
— 'Some years ago, in Moultan,' he replied. — 'And by 
what means do you possess such apparent influence orei 
them ? ' But the ' Unknown ' had already said more thia 
he perhaps wished on the subject. He dr>'ly replied that 
he had more than once owed his life to Gipsies, and had 
reason to know them well ; but this was said in a toot 
which precluded all further queries on my part. Tht 
subject was never again broached, and we returned id 
siltncc to tlK/tmdti. 

" TuL-iday\ May ,"///.— Pour 1115; rain all day, ilurini; \v!i':'- 
I was mostly in the society of the ' Unknown,' 'I'h'.- ,- 
most extraordinary character, and the more I see of bim 
the more I am puzzled. He appears acquainted with 
everybody and everything, but apparently unknown to 
every one himself. Though his figure bespeaks youth— 
and by his own account his age docs not exceed thirty [be 
was six and thirty lacking two months] — yet the snows of 
eighty winters could not have whitened his locks mwt 
completely than they are. But in his dark and searchiog 
eye there is an almost supernatural penetration and lustre, 
which, were I inclined to superstition, might induce me to 
set down its possessor as a second Melmoth." 

No sooner did George Borrow arrive in Seville, than 
it became evident that he intended to make a prolonged 
sojourn in the city. In May he engi^ed a house situated 
at No. 7. Plazuela de la Pila Seca. and furnished it, though 
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in a vety modest way. It was clearly a Sic tit non tibi ; 
for the expense would hardly beseem a bachelor's purse, 
who might live simpler and more independently at the 
" Reyna," where he still took his meals. 

Besides, affairs were not smooth and prosperous between 
him and Mr. Brandram. The last letter from home was 
not reassuring ; nay, rather it was caustic and bitter. 

"As you request to hear from us," begins the Foreign 
Secretary on the 22nd of May, " I sit down to write at 
once, and shall make a few remarks on your last two 
letters. I scarcely know what to say. You are in a veiy 
peculiar country ; you are doubtless a man of very peculiar 
temperament, and we must not apply common rules in 
judging either of yourself or your affairs. What, eg., shall 
we say to your confession of extreme superstitiousness .' 
It is very frank of you to tell us what you need not have 
told, but it sounded very odd when read aloud in a lat^e 
Committee. Strangers that know you not would carry 
away strange ideas. The report of your successes in 
Madrid followed in the next paragraph, and made us 
forget the superstition. 

" But to return to your first letter. In bespeaking our 
patience there is an implied contrast between your own 
mode of proceeding and that adopted by others— a con- 
trast this a little to the disadvantage of others, and 
savouring a little of the praise of a personage called 
number one. 

" Your second letter has something of the same kind 
in it and leads me the more to make the remark. Perhaps 
my vanity is offended, and I feel as if I were not esteemed 
a person of sufficient discernment to know enough of the 
real state of Spain, and was therefore unreasonable in 
expecting lat^e immediate good to result from your 
journeys ; and that all this rendered it necessary for you 
to enlighten my somewhat dull mind. 

" Bear with me now in my criticisms on your second 
letter. You describe your perilous journey to Seville, and 
say at the beginning of the description: 'My usual 



wonderful good fortune accompanying us} This is a mode 
of speaking to which we are not well accustomed; it 
savours, some of our friends would say, a little rf the 
profane. Those who know you will not impute this to 
you. But you must remember our Committee nxnn u 
public to a great extent, and I cannot omit cxprcssioan 
as I go reading on. Pious sentiments may be thmst 
into letters ad tiamcam, and it is not for that 1 plead , 
but is there not a via media ? 

" We are odd people, it may be, in England ; we arc not 
fond of prophets or ' prophetesses.' I have not turned 
back to your former description of the Lady whom you have 
a second time introduced to our notice.' Perhaps my 
wounded pride had not been made whole after the inflic- 
tion you before gave it by contrasting the teacher of the 
prophetess with English Rectors," 

But Borrow had the feelings of a gentleman, and pro- 
posed to preserve his dignity. Fortunately the means (Pcrt 
at hand to enable him to do so for the rest of his life 

Hence that improvised iiic'nage in Seville must signify 
expected guests or proprietors, not yet arrived. A letter 
received and answered in March, while he was yet in 
Madrid, hastened him off to prepare a habitation in Seville 
for certain old friends with whom he had corresponded for 
nearly seven years. They were a Lady and her daughter 
— their name may be guessed. His letter advised the Lady 
what to bring in the way of furniture, linen, and plate, 
adapted to a Southern clime. 

Finally, on reaching the end of May in our archives, wc 
discover sundry paid checks (or cheques, if you please) 
drawn for respectable sums on a certain Yarmouth banking- 
house. Then very naturally, with the date of the 4th of 

' See Bible in Spain, p. 174 — ihe same words, for Ihal work was moulf 
composed by copying ihe author's letters to the Bible Sodely. 
■ Bible in SjMin, pp. 261, 263, and 175. 
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June, a steamer ticket comes to light, whereby Capt. 
George Brooks of the Peninsular Steam Navigation Com- 
pany's Packet Royal Tar, that lay off Blackwall Stairs, 
was requested to receive on board Mrs. and Miss Clarke, 
as First Cabin Passengers from London to Cadiz, they 
having paid the required fare of £4^ for the privilege. 

By a glance at Lloyd's Register for 1S39, a little further 
light is let in on this very quiet history. The Royal 
Tar dropped down the river and out into the Channel on 
the 7th of June, left Falmouth on the 10th, Lisbon on the 
14th, and drew up off the sea wall of Cadiz on the i6th. 
Of course, by the next day, the three East Anglians were 
comfortably lodged in their new quarters at No. 7 of the 
Little Square of the Empty Trough, that is, being inter- 
preted, la P/asiiela de la Pila Seca. 

Now what had brought about this strange convergence 
at Seville, at such a juncture ? Was it planned deliberately 
since the last meeting at Oulton in October or November, 
183S, or was it forced on them by the manipulation of the 
invisible threads of human destiny in the power of the All 
Wisdom above ? Let us examine the material facts in the 
case, and leave the rest. 

By a reference to Chapter XV. of this work, and by 
later remarks, it will be remembered that in 1832 Geoi^e 
Borrow knew the Skeppers and the Clarkes as an unbroken 
family. But three years later, the invasion of that lovely 
and united family began. The mother was taken away 
in September, 1835. Then followed the father's death on 
the 5th of February, 1836. with an interval of only five 
months. Of the two children, Breame Skepper and Mrs. 
Clarke, Breame inherited the estate and Mary the cottage 
on the Broad. But on the 22nd of May, 1837, Breame 



Skepper, then living at the Hall, was also suddenly remiTTaJ 
by death, at the age of forty-two, leaving a wife and ax 
children/ 

This of course was the end of peace between Mn. 
Clarke and the family of her late brother. The Truitees 
under the Will were John Jacob Clark of SwalTham. and 
his son. William B. Clark of Southacre. The Exccuicn 
were the two children. Breame and Mary, and the advisa 
or counsel of the Executors was fortunately stated in thai 
Instrument to be John Pilgrim of Norwich, 

Mrs. Clarke, now sole executrix and mortgagee in 
possession, found arrayed against her not alone tbc 
Trustees (her uncle and cousin), but, as I have already 
intimated, her sister-in-law. Mrs. Breame Skepper, and Mr 
John Bateman her father. On Mrs. Clarke's side there 
was only the law firm of Jay and Pilgrim. The Trustees 
demanded the sale of the Oulton Hall Estate andadtviaoo 
of the money, according to the Will ; Mrs. Clarke oppissi-rl 
the same, as Executrix and Mortgagee. The law under 
those circumstances gave her the lion's share of the control 
and she used it, as was natural. Mrs. Skepper soon 
removed to Norwich with her children to be near her own 
family. 

At last, on the 23rd of September, 1837, they all met at 
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the Norfolk Hotel, Norwich, and agreed to sell the Oulton 
Hall Estate to a Mr. Jc^eph Cator Webb for ;£'■ 1,000. 
The contract was entered into and signed, but it was not 
carried into effect, and afler a time " Mr. Webb filed a bill 
in Chancery to compel the vendors to perform their 
contract," etc. 

It was the fault of the Trustees that this sale was not 
carried throt^b. They believed that they could get better 
terms by delay — a view that they deeply regretted after- 
ward, as the value of land steadily diminished. But the 
Chancery proceedings went on, and it was these that 
compelled Mrs. Clarke to disappear for a while, by the 
advice of Jay and Pilgrim. They, with Mrs. Borrow of 
Willow Lane, were alone privy to it. And even when it 
was known, no one suspected where she had retired, save 
the parties mentioned. Their letters to Seville in 1839 are 
interesting reading touching Norwich gossip. 

I have stated the case in the barest outline in deference 
to those of the families who still survive. On Mr. Sorrow's 
account, and in view of what has been published, so much 
of a private history had to be disclosed. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
(■839) 
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Coniiiiomising Situ«lioii — Anionio DismUsed — Borrow Sum for CA 
Consul Brackenbury— Gibraltar— The " Scoqnons '""Tu^lm— ■' 6*- 
luihraan!!, my Lord" — Joanna Corrfn— DaJicl, " xia at the ockbnictf 
Greek Man "— Consttl G^nEtal Hay— Stem Chase— Jlrs, Clarfce u GA. 
rattar-' Borrow at Tarila — Recalled lo Laadon — Consul Brackcnlmy i" 
Mr. Btandram— A True History—" Expected Soon." 

Chafing under his embarrassing situation, one not easy to 
be explained to the average Spaniard, Mr, Sorrow's papers 
show an evident anxiety to separate himself for a time from 
his surroundings. I judge this, among other things, frocn 
his dismissal of the Greek Antonio on the ist of July, 
and his letter to Mr. Southern (still at Madrid) asking for a 
line of introduction to H.M. Consul General at Tai^crs, 
Mr. Drummond Hay.' 

We might with propriety pass over the visit to Gibraltar 

' Perhaps lome might like li 
Jorge and Antonio. They are w 
in parentheses :— 

" Recibido {Saibl) del Seilor Jorge Borrow la cuantidad {nntiJad) dc 
trescientoa le^nla reales por ulario del mes de Junio que ei el todo qae 
{isledQ It gut) me debe. I W de) Julio de 1839. Antonit Bmckine." 

" Ademis recibido (rtdbl) ta canlidad de veinte duroi que el Stilct Dca 
Jorge me lia regalado para propotcionarmc {las mtdia fara) la Tvdta i 
Madrid. Antanie Btuhina. I (I" A) Julio de 1839." 
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and across the Straits to Tangiers ; but since the Bible in 
Spain was trimmed to a rather mysterious ending at this 
point, it is perhaps advisable to make the narration 
continuous, provided it be succinct. 

George Borrow sailed from Seville to Cadiz on a 

Wednesday night, July 31st. He stopped in the morning 

at Bonanza, and drove out to San Lucar de Barrameda to 

call on H.M. Vice-Consul, Mr. Charles Philippe (the 

Phillipi of the book), on business connected with some 

embai^oed Bibles. At Cadiz he spent the 2nd and 3rd of 

August with Mr. John M. Brackenbury, the well-known 

British Consul, to whom, with the Marks of Malaga, Spain 

owes a lasting debt of honour for their influence and public 

spirit Mr. Brackenbury was charmed with Borrow, and 

entered heartily into his feelings of bitter grief over the 

causes which had closed Spain against the Bible, as we 

shall duly see by his powerful letter to the Society in 

defence of their Agent. Mr. Brackenbury gave him letters 

to the Consul General of his country at Tangiers, and on 

the 4th Mr. Borrow proceeded by steamer along the 

beautiful coast, past the white Chiclana, the foreland of 

Trafalgar, and low-lying Tarifa. In the evening he reached 

the "Rock" and lodged at old Griffith's, who, like 

Shepheard's of Cairo, will never (let us hope) cease to 

welcome the tired voyager. 

Here he met Solomons, the Jew, who probably did not 
see him at Bremen when he made his stolen trip from 
Hamburg in 1833. Here also he exhibited to the worship- 
ful gaze of Israel the " shekel " that Hasfeldt gave him on 
that parting night in September, 1835. And here too we 
are introduced to the touching story of " Judah Lib," i,e. 
Loeb, whose father knew Zohar, and whom our hero met 
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first, not "on the Baltic in the year '34," but on the Cacs 
do Sodre of Lisbon in the year '38 ! 

On the afternoon of the 8th of August, he sailed over 
to the Barbary shore, where they lay all night In the 
morning he landed at Tangiers and must needs salute the 
Captain of the Port, as he saluted generally — each in hb 
own tongue. " S'ba ^l-k/thr, ya Sidi*' cried Borrow, in his 
purest Arabic, thinking to effect the conquest of Morocco 
at a blow, — when lo ! the answer of the grisly giant, " Are 
you Englishmans ? " called forth the liturgic refrain: 
** Englishmans, my lord.* That black-a-moor was not to 
be caught with chaff, and our friend lost his title of £/- 
Mansdr Billdh (Conqueror in the name of God) ! 

" Put up at a Scotch lady's house, or at Joanna Correa's." 
So said Richard Ford three and fifty years ago — that is, 
the first " Ford," the only '* Ford " worth reading.^ Borrow, 
or rather the Consul General, chose the house of Joanna 
Correa, a Mahonese by birth, the widow of a Genoese. 
Now a certain man, officially stationed at Tangiers, soundly 
berated our traveller for making the choice he did. Robert 
A. Dalzel was the British Vice-Consul there. He was a 
son of Professor Andrew Dalzel (1742- 1806), who held the 
Chair of Greek at the University of Edinburgh.- The son 
seems to have been a worthless fellow and yet is gazetted 
as far along as 1844 as Consul at Port Mahon, Island 01' 
Minorca. 

Borrow omitted from the Bible iu Spain an incident 
touching this character, which is still to be found in the 
autograph MS. As the parties interested will not at this 
distance be shocked, I may be warranted in restoring it 

> J'. ;,48, c(l. 1S45. 

- Memoir of Andrew Palzel. Edinburgh, iS6l, Svo, pp. iv., 2S0. 
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It was taken out from between the words " departed" — " / 
mno sat d&wn to breakfast" ' 

The Dalzel Episode. 

" Joanna had scarcely been below two minutes when 
she came running up again in a great hurry, saying that 
there was a gentleman below who wanted to speak to me. 
I observed that there was something peculiar in her 
countenance, but had not time to ask her any question, as 
the visitor followed close at her heels. ' Who can this be?' 
thought I. The figure which presented itself before me 
was that of a man of about forty, diminutive in stature, and 
of a gait which I must call shambling, as I know no other 
word that can describe it Upon the face was much purple 
and blue, especially upon the point of the nose. The eyes 
were bloodshot, and their expression was much like that of 
a departed tunny fish or salmon. The apparel was Euro- 
pean ; the coat and pantaloons of pepper and salt. 

" ' Good morning,' said the figure in a strange accent. — 
' Good morning. Sir,' I replied. — ' An English traveller, I 
presume,' — -'At your service ; pray be seated,' — 'I am not 
come here to be seated,' replied the figure, taking a chair, ■ 
however ; ' I am come to get you out of this house. I have 
bespoken a much better lodging for you.' — 'Exceedingly 
obliged to you. Sir ; may I ask whom I have the honour of 
addressing ? If I am not much mistaken you are a Swede.' 
— ' I am no Swede,' said the figure ; ' what do you mean 
by calling me a Swede ? I am a Scotchman ; my name is 
Dalzel, son of the celebrated Dalzel, the Greek man ; 
what's more, I am British vice-consul in Tangiers. There- 
fore, get up and leave this house as quick as you can.' — 
' Certainly,' said I, ' if Mr. Hay desires it ; but I am rather 
surprised that only half an hour since he should have 
strongly recommended me to a place which he now desires 
me to quit ; for I presume, of course, that you come from 
him.' — ' Come from him, indeed ! ' replied the vice-consul ; 

■ what do you take me for t I come from no man and 

' Bible in Spain, iii. 352; sm. ed. p. 318. Timi: Friday, August gth, 

■ S39- 
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least of all from the like of him. I came to do yoa a tind- 
ness. You are here with an alien, a foreigner, and I should 
not wish to see you spend your money upon vagabondi. 
Come with me and I will introduce you to two dcomt 
Scotchwomen, real British subjects, and not sham one*, in 
whose house you will be at home ; not hear a word of 
Spanish or Moorish, which you understand, I dare say, oa 
more than myself. I have spoken to them already, and 
they are willing to receive you on my recommcndatioQ ; 
so you had better make haste and not keep them waiting 
to welcome you. What do you sit there staring at mc for ? 
A'n't you coming ? ' 

" ■ No, Sir, 1 am not,' I replied after I had in «Kne 
degree recovered from the astonishment which this i^trange 
address caused me, " and I am surprised that a gcntlcmtn 
in your situation should expect such a thing. Mr. Hiy. 
anticipating my arrival at Tangiers, procured me a lodging 
much better to all appearance than I had reason to cxpa± 
and now you «ho are a perfect stranger to me would have 
me leave and accompany you I know not whither. [ beg 
leave to assure you that I am quite incapable of such 
conduct, and of returning Mr. Hay's kindness with 
deliberate insult, as 1 certainly should do were I ti.> T'llim 
your advice.' 

" ' Oh, as to that matter,' said the vice-consul, 'you 
are perfectly at liberty to stay where you are ; my only 
motive for calling upon you now was to guard a stranger 
and a traveller against imposition. Pray do not think I 
have any other motive. Indeed, at present I wish you to 
remain here. Perhaps, before a few days arc over, you will 
have occasion to rue not attending to my advice. Be it 
so ; I bear no malice and shall always be ready to in- 
troduce you to the house of my friends — very respectable 
females, I assure you, mantua-makers and Scotchwomen ; 
know perfectly well why you refuse to go there now— 
deference to some people who are inferior in every point to 
others whom fortune has placed in a subordinate situation. 
However, I bear no malice. I am no arbitrary bashaw- 
Mr. What's-your-name — no, Sir, nor a Swede, though }"ou 
thought proper to call me so. My name is Dalzel. the 
son of the celebrated Dalzel, the Greek man.' 
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" With these words he bounced downstairs followed by 
myself. As he went out of the door Joanna gave me a 
look. She had been present at a great part of our dialogue, 
and, though entirely ignorant of English, I have no doubt 
from her glance that she had perfectly understood the 
purport of what was said. There are many people who, 
whatever be the language spoken, require no interpreter, 
but are rather bewildered by them. They look you in the 
eyes, observe your mouth, and imbibe your meaning. I 
have heard of a Malay who knew not a word of any 
language but his own ; yet he explained to his countrymen 
whatever was said, whether in Chinese, Russian, or English, 
and very frequently communicated the sense and spirit of 
a conversation better than a person versed in the respective 
languages could have done ; for your interpreter will render 
words by their equivalents, but seldom grasps ideas or 
appreciates feeling, so that, however useful in communi- 
cating matters of fact, it is dangerous to trust him when 
something higher is required." 

Dalzel did not cease to call on Borrow and offer to 
conduct him to the curiosities of the place and its environs ; 
nor could the latter well put him aside, though his language 
was often coarse and unbecoming an Officer in the Queen'.s 
service. Finally, there seems to have been a denunciation 
at the Consulate ; for, on the 25th of August, Mr. Drummond 
Hay took down a verbatim statement from Borrow con- 
cerning this troublesome man, apparently for the purpose 
of entering a complaint at the Foreign Office. The state- 
ment is in the handwriting of some clerk, but is scarcely 
worth the printing. 

How long Borrow remained at Tangiers he himself 

reported to be six weeks ; ' but that would bring us to the 

20th of September — far too long in view of other data in 

our possession. I should say the 1 5th would be nearer the 

■ BibU i'l S^ai-i, p. 31S, small eJ. 



truth. In the Gypsies of Spain, he simply records the faa 
that he landed at Tarifa, from the coast of Barbaiy, ' in 
the auliimn of the year 1839." ' He seems to have missed 
Mrs. Clarke and Henrietta, who were at Gibraltar 00 ihe 
13th, as we know by the draft which she cashed there on 
that day." 

Borrow was at Tarifa some five days, according to 
Chapter IV.. Part II.. of the last named work, and lln 
went on to Cadiz in the same felucca. That would gel 
him there on the 22nd ; for, by a note written thence to 
the Society on the 19th. Mr, Brackcnbury says: "From 
letters that I received yesterday from Tangicrs, I am expect- 
ing to see Mr. Borrow again shortly on his return to Seville." 
Evidently on the i6th. when these letters must have been 
penned, the absentee had left the North African sborc. 

The Bible Society were puzzled about Borron-. The;- 
bad written a decisive letter to him on the 2gth of Julv. 
recalling him to England and closing the mission. Thi; 
message would reach Seville, in due course, about the udi 
of August. A ct^ of this official original was despatched 
under cover to Mr. Brackenbury, to be delivered to Don 
Jorge. That was dated August 2nd, would reach Cadii 
the 19th or 20th, and the enclosure to Tangiers would 
arrive there about the 25th oi Aa^sX, provided the wind and 
weather were favourable for the feluccas to cross. 

The Resolution of Recall reads as follows : — 

"That, since it appears that the object of Mr. Borrows 
present Mission to Spain is nearly attained, by the disposal 

' Gypiia of Spain, p. 157, small ed. 

■ " Mrs. Mary Clarke's bill for jfioo at 1 months date 13 Sept. to onict 
of Uomii^ Perez Arisoal^ui (?) on Metsrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, » 
38Jrf., rs.9,448.aa." 
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of the larger part of the S.S. which he went out to dis- 
tribute, he be requested to take measures for selling the 
remainder, or leaving them in safe custody, and tliat he 
then do proceed to this country'' 

Mr. Brackenbury's Cadiz letter is very important as 
justifying all I have said in favour of Borrow in Spain. It 
must have been a severe trial for Mr. Brandram to read it 
in the " public Committee Room " where his own London 
ideas about a country like Spain had been ventilated to the 
disparagement of their Peninsular Agent. 

John M. Brackenbury to Rev. A. Brandram, 
(Consulate Copy for Geo. Borrow.) 

*' British Consulate, Cadiz, Sept. 19th, 1839. 

" My dear Friend, — I have had great pleasure in 
making the acquaintance of Mr. George Borrow — very 
great. He did me the kindness to dine here and spend the 
day with us, preceding his departure, and promised to revisit 
us on his return from Tangiers. 

" I furnished Mr. Borrow with a Letter to my friend 
Mr. Drummond Hay, Her Majesty's Agent and Consul 
General for Morocco, from whom I have received the most 
agreeable accounts of Mr. Borrow. 

" What a subject of sorrow is the order recently issued 
to prevent the further distribution in this country of the 
Holy Scriptures without note or comment ! and how much 
is that sorrow augmented by the apprehension that this 
inhibition was assuredly accelerated, if not absolutely 
occasioned, by the indiscretion of some of those who 
entered Spain for the avowed object of circulating the 
Scriptures, and of others who, not being Agents of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, were nevertheless con- 
sidered to be connected with it, as they distributed your 
editions of the Old and New Testaments. Our objects 
were defeated and your interests injured, therefore, when 
the Spanish Government required the departure from this 
country of those who, by other acts and deeds wholly 
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distinct from the distribution of Bibles and Tcstamein*, 
had been infracting the Laws Civil and EcclesiasticaL 

"Previously to these proceedings, the circulation of the 
Word of God was not only not an illegal act. but wa* o« 
countenanced by the Government itself. All Authorities, 
therefore, Foreign and Domestic, might co-operate in further- 
ance of this blessed undertaking without fear, without re- 
proach. But. how has the fine gold become changed' 
This Government which co-operated with us. is now amyed 
against us. The Circulators of the New Testament (so<nc 
of them) have been removed from the Kingdom ; the co^xto 
which were printed by permission in Spain, to be cirot- 
!ated throughout its unhappy Provinces, have been collected 
and sent to England, and neither Spanish Authority nor 
Foreign Consul may now distribute the New Testament 
without knowingly violating the Law and incurring the 
penalties of the transgression. And as if it were to 
augment my personal mortification, I have been called 
upon officially to attest the transmission to England of 
the remaining copies of those which were in Mr. Borrow's 
hands. 

"This duty I dischai^ed reluctantly. The Bills of 
Loading were enclosed to Mr. Jackson, from whom I mu't 
require the Certificate duly attested by the Spanish Consul 
General in London of the landing of the two boxes. 

" I retained three copies of the New Testament and 
.three copies of St. Luke's Gospel in the Gipsy Language, 
one of each for H.E. the Governor [Capt -General], the 
Political Chief [Civil Governor], and myself. 

"That our severe disappointments are derivable from 
the indiscretions of those who. in the distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures in Spain, have acted in opposition to the 
advice and judgment of others who knew the habits and 
propensities of the Spaniardsbetter than themselves, and by 
whom they were warned of the consequences of entering 
into religious controversies founded on the Doctrine and 
Discipline of the Established Religion of this countrj*.— 
/ Aave tio doubt -mhalever. The Agents of the B. and F, 
Bible Society in Spain should neither be Sectarian Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, who, by teaching and preaching, strive 
to make Proselytes, nor should they be distributors of 
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Tracts, nor private individuals who consider it to be their 
duty to combat on Spanish ground the errors of Popery ; 
— but the distributors should be wholly unconnected with 
the discharge of any other religious occupation, conforming 
themselves as strictly as possible to the letter and spirit 
of their instructions issued by their Principals ; they should 
never be lured into controversy with the Papist, but en- 
deavour by God's assistance to be as wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves towards the Roman Catholicks them- 
selves. 

" These opinions, so often heretofore expressed by me, 
are concurred in, I am happy to say, by Mr, Borrow, who 
has an intimate knowledge of the Spanish character, and 
whose zeal and judgment have gone hand in hand through- 
out this Province. — I am (etc.), 

"J. M. Brackenbury." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
(1839-1840.) 

/TiWii/i^rourparlets on the Aio[<^— La Scila Biiula y el Bnijo — No" Cos- 
ditions— Pro « Contra— Slack Water— Pobre EipaTia— Siricm Zt»- 
V'engeance is Time — Congratulations —Norwich Trsditioo — Hooinntd 
fkiund— Arrest — Prison— Madrid— Sat iilaci ion— Don Lois — Spain and 
Africa — The Trimestei — About Marriage — Zimali — " Wherc'i Bonw« ?' 
— Messrs. Jacltsoii and Brackenbuiy. 

Back in Seville by the 25th of September. George Bomw 
bent all his energies to hastening on the composition and 
redaction of his first original book. Usoz and Gayaogos 
(then librarian at the " National ") had furnished him with 
an immense amount of material from little-known authors 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and these he 
trimmed and digested so as to adapt them to his purpose, 
with random sketches of his own culled from memories of 
Norwich, Eaton, and his old master Petulengro. 

While all this was going on, and even before, certaio 
pourparlers, as they say in Diplomacy, had been in progress 
between the Seild Biuda ' and Don Jorgito el Brujo. — the 
Widow and the " Wizard " — touching the union of their 
Estates at Oulton and Mattishall Burgh. Of course the 

' La StIUra ViiiJa — Ungaage of Borrow's gtitit dt faikuiUy tU brunt, 
who say of their picturesque style: E' bid ch&h-e, mo' na tt ftiS muM' 
= lain't Dictionary, but we hain't got no better. 
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Seflora was to be thrown in as cash to balance. Mis. 
Clarke was some years his senior, and had been two and 
tA-enty a widow ; and she bad been a faithAil one aU those 
weary years The Oulton vault, even after the lapse of 
eighty summers and winters, proves that ; for it lies to-day 
invisible beneath the mass of ivy that covers it on all sides. 
My friend had no easy task to pierce the dense and matted 
growth that had accumulated since 1818, to enable him to 
peer through the chinks and read off the Inscriptitm on the 
capstone, which I noted down.* Thus she fulfilled the law 
of the "good wife," described in the Welsh Triad when 
Britain was young : — 

" Lming ktr hmbaiid, lating feait, and Irsim- CoJ!"' 

But that was in the past New circumstances had arisen, 
and mere sentiment must be laid aside with the external 
badges of a sacred souvenir. Such is life, and such it must 
continue to be ! The Estate demanded a living man of 
certain herculean proportions and a fierce countenance, to 
keep the foe at bay. Such a man was "six-foot-three." 
He was an athlete still. His Bible Society training had 
rendered him even more formidable. She had known him 
and helped him in the dark days of 1832, and since then 
she had kept a kindly eye on him. She had followed 
him to Gibraltar that she might be the first to welcome 
him back to Europe, or, lest he should fall into the sea, 
and become a derelict for ships passing the Straits between 
Caipe and Abyla. 

It was all very kind, very kind ; but Don Jorge was 
not a family man. He had allowed Isopel to depart for 
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America, where there is room and bread for the tctive 
and the strong.' He came nearer to invading his piis- 
ciples then, than had ever been the case before or sioct. 
Indeed, he had but just renewed his vow of celibacy in a 
letter to Usoz, and confessed at the age of thirty-six thai 
it was " better to suffer the halter than the yoke." ' Thai 
seemed to be decisive. He could not bring his mind to 
forego his liberty to roam about the world as freely as he 
had done those seven years ; or to wander over England 
without iuipedimenta. and to sit under hedges, drawing 
forth old words from future Ursulas, while the tow scoun- 
drelly crew railed and grinned after their fashion and 
nature. Who would be a Gotgio when he could be a 
Romany Rye, and repeat with Jasper again as aforetime: 
■■ There's the wind on the heath, brother ! " ' 

But of late there had arisen a condition of Chiogt 
which the sailor calls "slack water" — neither ebb nor 
flood. It was pretty clear that the alienation of Mr 
Brandram was positive and final ; that it would extend 
to other fields — even to China, par mer. Borrow was not 
to blame for the closing of Spain, and Graydon was. 
That was incontestable now. There was the Scriptural 
number of witnesses. Brackenbury's testimony was cmi- 
vincing. Mr. Brandram's "pet " was attainted ; the Secre- 
tary's own arguments were proved to be specious, fallacious. 
ex parte; his pride, as the Principal, was humiliated ; the 
dependent, the hobnail, should be more modest, as — ah — 
befitting his — ah— position. In fine, there must be a 



' /jivaigro, p. iSi. 

' " Mi* vale nhorcorse que cuaj'se," wn« hU wordt. 
' Mousehold Heaih. Noiuich — ahrays breay, even in ihe hoiieu ilar, i> 
e have often observeil. /.avtiigrv, p. 94. 
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victim, a scapegoat, who must eat the " soul-cake " over the 
carcase of poor Spain / Pobre Espafia ! 

Borrow saw it on his return from Tangiers, when he 
met Mr. Brackenbury at Cadiz, and hence the "slack 
water" at Seville, during September and October, while 
he pushed on his work. Mrs. Clarke saw it, too — she 
" the best woman of business in Eastern Anglia." After 
all, though he was no longer young — and "youth is the 
time to marry" — still, still, did he not also say that 
" marriage is by far the best way of getting possession of 
an Estate?" So in November, 1839, he pronounced the 
irrevocable **siriern zkiez " in his choicest Armenian — without 
a grimace ! ^ 

Good, Don Jorge ! The die is cast ; the Rubicon is 
crossed ; " Santiago y d ellos " — St. James and at them — 
Trustees, Relations, Bible Societies, et /toe omne pecus I 
Now thou shalt have peace at last, and the God-given 
inspiration will come ; and thou wilt thrill us with the 
great vibrations of thy unique soul, and shalt be no longer 
the victim of thy enemies, but shalt laugh them to 
scorn ! For, " vengeance is mine, saith the Lord," which, 
being interpreted, means, Vengeance is Time I 

Mrs. Borrow wrote her congratulations to Mrs. Clarke's 
announcement of the engagement in this wise : — 

" I am not surprised, my dear Mrs. Clarke, at what 
you tell me, though I knew nothing of it. It put me in 
mind of the Revd. Flethers ; you know they took time to 
consider. So far all is well. I shall now resign him to 
your care, and may you love and cherish him as much as 
I have done, I hope and trust that each will try to make 
the other happy. You will always have my prayers and 
best wishes. Give my kind love to dear George and tell 

' IVild fVa/cs, pp. 3, 5 ; Romany Rye^ pp. 49, 55. 



him he is never out of my thoughts. I have much to siy. 
but I cannot write. I shall be glad to see you all safe 
and well. Give my love to Henrietta ; tell her /can sing 
"Gaily the Troubadour;' I only want the 'guitar.' God 

bless you all. 

■'Ann Borrow." 

This reminds me of a passage in IVild IVa/a pcflflcd 
fifteen or twenty years afterwards : — 

" Of my wife I will merely say that she is a pcrfca 
paragon of wives — can make puddings and sweets sod 
treacle posset, and is the best woman of business in 
Eastern Anglia. Of my step-daughter — for such sht ii 
though I generally call her daughter, and with good reasoc. 
seeing that she has always shown herself one to me — thai 
she has all kinds of good qualities and several accomplish- 
ments ; playing remarkably well on the guitar — not the 
trumpery German thing so-called — but the real Spanufa 
guitar." 

Norwich, that never knew much about Borrow^ althougli 
he walked in and out before them for sixty-six years.' had 
nevertheless its tradition. I find it couched in a Maou- 
script life, written about i860 by one Arthur Dalrymple, 
a local solicitor. Concerning Mr& Clarke and this retreat 
in Spain — of which he knew nothing — behold how 
Bi<^raphy is written ! 

" At this time the widow of a merchant living at Mut- 
ford or Oulton near Lowestoft in Suffolk, found him out, 
having travelled over half Europe in search of him, and 
took possession of him, and upon her income of jfjoo or 
£400 per annum, with what his writings have produced, he 
has lived ever since." 

That is enough ; I will cite no more ; it is the mjrtJi 
I seek, the myth that gathers about every man's name by 
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the interpretations and accretions of irresponsible gossip — 
more dangerous than open calumny. 

The engagement took place about the middle of 
November, and preparations to return to England began 
at once to be made. On the 24th, Borrow despatched 
Felipe, their servant, to the Alcalde de Barrio (mayor of 
the ward or district in which he hved, with whom his 
passport was deposited while a resident of Seville) to apply 
for that instrument That functionary, who is always a 
man of the people and usually inflated with his own dignity, 
refused to deliver the document, alleging that it was 
because the Alcalde's signature was not on the " ticket of 
residence," or cidula, that the foreigner carries about with 
him in lieu of his passport* 

Borrow knew that this was only an excuse to give 
him annoyance, since the oflice stamps were there in place 
of signatures, and hence the paper vas fe/iaciente or valid. 
He therefore sent Felipe back with money and orders to 
pay " any fees, lawful or unlawful, which might be de- 
manded," as he wished to avoid further trouble. This 
second application turned out as unsuccessful as the first. 
Some time after. Borrow went himself to the alcaldia, but 
was greeted with abuse and threats, and finally marched 
■off to prison for the third time in Spain. It was Novem- 
ber 29th, 1839. 

Here is a copy of his autograph note from the 
prison : — 

' In my lime, although not required, I always obtained the perronai 
lidula (L. ukidiUa) from ihe Home Office (d^matiim) at Madrid, linding 
it vety convenient for irivelling in the country, because written in Spanish, 
and thus disarming the suspicion that always attaches la a large foreign docu- 
ment which the rural authorities cannot undcrstaml. The cidula is only a 
slip of paper, carried in the pocket- 1 >ook. 



Spain. 

" Mv DEAR Mrs. Clarke, — Do not be alanoed. bm 1 

am at present in the prison, to which place the Alcalde de 
Barrio conducted me when I asked him to sign the Pmv 
port. If Phelipe is not already gone to the Consal, let 
Henrietta go now and show him this letter. When I askxd 
the fellow his motives for not signing the Passport, he said 
if I did not go away he would carry mc to prison. I dan4 
him to do so. as I had done nothing ; whereupon he Id 
me here. — Yours truly, 

"George Borrow." 

The Foreign Office account says : " On reaching the 
prison he sent a message to Mr. Julian VViltiama. the Britiah 
Consul at Seville, who immediately took steps to obtain 
redress," This message must be the one I have given abcm^ 
according to the original among my papers. Evidently 
words of Colonel Napier were authentic, when he dedus 
that Borrow was under the surveillance of the police ; Cor, 
the next morning, the Alcalde proceeded to his hotise io^ 
the Pla2uela de la Pila Seca and searched it, " but found 
nothing compromising." Late on the second night of his 
imprisonment, November 30th, Mr. Williams obtained Mr. 
Sorrow's release, after he had been in durance for thirt\- 
hours. 

On the next morning. Sunday, December ist, he wrote 
a full account of the affair to the British Legation at 
Madrid, demanding redress. The Hon. George S. S. 
Jerningham of Costessey (pronounced Cossey), four rail« 
from Norwich, was then Secretary of Legation. The 
application was duly made to the Spanish Government 
and full satisfaction obtained. But the delay was loi^. 
occupying the whole of December. In the mean dme 
Borrow repaired to Madrid, as we learn by his letter 
thence to Mr, (afterwards Sir) George Jerningham. Coosul 
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Bracken bury 's, and finally the official answer of the 
Legation January 3rd, 1840. 

The only passage I have noted in Sorrow's works 
alluding to this incarceration, occurs in the Bible in Spain 
(iii. 57 ; 237). It runs thus ; — 

" A celebrated robber, with whom I was subsequently 
imprisoned at Seville, spoke his eulogy in the following 
manner : ' Balseiro was a very good subject, and an honest 
man. He was the head of our family, Don Jorge ; we 
shall never see his like again. Pity that he did not sack 
the partU (money) and escape to the camp of the Moor, 
Don Joi^e ! ' " 

Mr. Usoz heard of the outrage through his brother 
Santiago, and wrote his friend a long and beautiful letter 
from Florence on the 7th of January. I should be glad to 
give the translation of it entire. He begins : — 

" My brother writes me that they have been doing you 
another bad turn, this time in Seville ; and about the same 
moment I read in the Correo Nacinnal the Prospectus of a 
Rcligiotis Society ! This put me in a worse humour than 
the letter had done. For you, who for years past have 
been bringing light and blessing to my distracted country, 
surely do not deserve to be dragged from prison to prison, 
and from insult to insult, by Spaniards ; much less by those 
very Spaniards who plume themselves on their love of 
liberty and intelligence. But I will refrain from all 
comment on these things : first, because you understand 
your ground ; and second, because it would carry me too 
far. ... 

" In Spain, so unlike your own country and some 
others, the most narrow-minded and intolerant seem to be 
those of us who wear frock-coats (jetttc de frac y iroitii), 
and there is a laiger number oif the vicious and the 
bitjotcd among the nobility, the clergy, proprietors, 
physicians, jurists, officers, etc., than among those who 
live by the sweat of their brow — mechanics, labourers, 
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Mr. Kackcaiburii-'s last letter (March 16th) describes 
tbc Btbic Society's anxiety about Borrow. They had not 
beard ftooi him sance be wrote fiom Madrid, January 2Dd : 
" To-^DocTOw I depart in order to return to Seville, and 1 
hope in a very sfaoct time I shall be able to bid adieu to 

> Due allBde] to ia RoberU* Gj f ti e , London, 1S43, p. ixiiL ; ml id 
tbe Zdk^'c^ tS4^ i. 3SI- 

■ Lcncn of Fdnarr tSth aod Maidi i6(h. 1840. 
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Where's Borrow ? 



the shores of Spain." Naturally from this intimation they 
were led to expect his return without delay ; but steamer 
after steamer arrived in London, and no f^ent from Spain 
presented himself at the Earl Street head-quarters. Hence 
Mr. Jackson addressed notes of inquiry to the consuls at 
Cadiz and Seville to learn whether they knew anything 
of the whereabouts of George Borrow. 

Mr. Brackenbuiy wrote the Bible Society that he had 
been requested some time before to bespeak places for Mr. 
Borrow and his party by the first steamer from Cadiz after 
the 1st of April, and that he had accordingly done so. 
Mr. Borrow would, therefore, leave for London by the one 
appointed to sail on the 3rd of April, 1840. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

(1840.) 

The DepMUce— The /ioyal Adelaide— Tbe C\A iaki^ a. " Sline"— " .V«^ 
«i'' — The Indileai m LUbaa — Genetil Cuniova — The StofT 0' ) 
Gibraltar Segar— " Cdffo, Briiin ! Fill yout Hat '—life a " Pof o* 
Smoke " — Londan — The " SptcBc] Eagle " — The Marriage — B<bk WM 
nvci — The List Keporl— "That Und of niitraction aod Wat"-.* 
Clean PorlfoUo. 

Mk. Brackenbury had spoken the truth in his Idler 
lo the Assistant Secretarj- of the British and Forei^ 
Bible Society. On Friday the 3rd of April, 1840. the 
Peninsular Steam Navigation Company's Packet Rt^ai 
Adelaide from Gibraltar, rounded the point of La Cnu. 
slowed up and came to a stop at a safe distance from the 
landing at Cadiz. George Borrow was there, with Mn. 
Clarke and Henrietta, Hayim Ben Attar, the "Jewof Fci," 
and Sidi Habismilk, the "Arabian of high caste." The 
procession moved to the boats and were becomingly trans- 
ferred to the ship ; but the poor Cid had to submit to the 
indignity of being " slung " on board from Medina's ^ti/r/i'/'^. 
Medina was not a city, as the etymon might suggest, but 
only the Consul's man. The animal displayed some un- 
easiness ; flourished his patas most vigorously against the 
air, but as nothing "came to be in their way," Medina 
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declared in the speech of his Province que no jiso nd, no 
jiso dengun dailo — which means in the vernacular, " that he 
didn't kick worth a cent, and slunk into his cage like a 
wise horse." ^ 

The Royal Adelaide steamed out to sea past the Lady- 
Swine — Las Pucrcas — a group of naughty rocks with 
suggestive backs just peeping from the waves to lure the 
men-of-war and other barques whose business lies athwart 
the treacherous brine. On the 5th she entered the Tagus, 
and anchored off the well-known quay of Lisbon. During 
the twenty-four hours she lingered there, a curious incident 
is recorded by our hero in 1845, which I give from his 
own unpublished manuscript. 

"About five years ago, we were lying off Lisbon in a 
steamer, on our way to England. The morning was fine, 
and I was on deck staring vacantly about me, with my 
hands in my pockets, as is my custom, when a large barge 
with an awning, manned by many rowers, came dashing 
through the water until it touched the vessel's side. 
Some people came on board, of whom, however, I took 
but little notice, continuing with my hands in my pockets, 
staring sometimes at the river and sometimes at the 
Castle of St. George, the most remarkable object connected 
with the white city which strikes the eye from the Tagus. 
In a minute or two the steward came running up to me 
from the cabin, and said : * There are two or three strange 
people below who seem to want something ; but what it is 
we can't make out, for we don't understand them. Now, 
I heard you talking Moors the other day to the black 
cook, so pray have the kindness to come and say two or 
three words to the people below.' Whereupon, without 
any hesitation, I followed the steward into the cabin. 
' Here's one who can jabber with you,' bawled he, bustling 

* In Castilian : que no hizo nada, no hizo ningnn daflo. The Andalusians 
aspirate the h, but only when it proceeds from a Latin y*— fecit, hizo {jiso) ; 
formica, hormiga (jormiga). 



up to the new comers. On observing the straagem, bcn- 
eti-er, who sat on one of the sofas, instead of addrcSNS£ 
them in ■Moors,' I took my hands out of my poclccta. 
drew myself up. and making a most ceremonious boa. 
exclaimed: ' Beso 6 usUdes las manos, cabail&os: Vit*! 
may it please >-ou to annmaml .' ' 

"The strangers, who had looked somewhat blank it 
the first appearance of my figure, no sooner heard iiic 
address them in this manner than they uttered a simoltanc 
ous ' Oia ! ' and, springing up. advanced towards me wifli 
countenances radiant with smiles. The>' wexK three ic 
number, to say nothing of a tall loutish fellow, with some- 
thing of the look of a domestic who stood at jock 
distance. All three were evidently gentlemen — ddc wa 
a lad about twenty, another might be some ten yvati 
older — but the one who stood between the two and wiio 
immediately confronted me, was clearly the prindfuL 
He might be about forty, and was tall and rather tliio 
His hair was of the darkest brown ; his face stiODL;!} 
marked and exceedingl}' expressive ; his nose was ftft. 
so was his forehead, and his eyes sparkled like diamoodf 
beneath a pair of burly brows slightly grizzled. He tuii 
one disagreeable feature-- his moiitii — uliich wa* \iidc Jn-; 
sensual- looking to a high degree. He was dressed with 
elegance ; his brown surtout was faultless, shirt of the 
finest Holland, frill to correspond, and ruby pin. In a 
very delicate white hand he held a handkerchief perfumed 
with the best attar de nuar of Abderrahman.' 

"'In what can 1 oblige you. cavalier?' said I, as I 
looked him in the face ; and then he took my hand. 
my brown hand, in his delicate white one. and whispered 
something in my ear ; whereupon, turning round to tbe 
steward, I whispered something in his car. ' I krjow 
nothing about it,' said the steward in a surly tone, *« 
have nothing of the kind on board, no such article or 
packet is come ; and I tell you what, I don't half like 
these fellows ; I believe them to be custom-house spies ; 
it was the custom-house barge they came in, so tell them 
in Moors to get about their business.' 

' Allar of Roses. His vocabulary says, p. 15, "rtak dt mt*r, otio 0' 
roses." The pure Arabic \z 'altar al-titrd, (he Persian 'altar gAl. 
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" * The man is a barbarian, sir/ said I to the cavalier ; 
'but what you expected is certainly not come.* A deep 
shade of melancholy came over the gentleman's counte- 
nance. He looked me wistfully in the face and sighed ; 
then, turning to his companions, said : ' We are dis- 
appointed, but there is no remedy ; vamos^ atnigos' Then, 
making me a low bow, he left the cabin, followed by 
his friends. The boat was ready, and the cavalier was 
about to descend the side of the vessel. Suddenly our 
eyes met (I had also come on deck), * Pardon a stranger, 
cavalier, if he takes the liberty of asking your illustrious 
name.' 'General C6rdova,' said the cavalier in an under 
voice.^ I made my lowest bow, pressed my hand to my 
heart, he did the same, and in another minute was on his 
way to the shore. 

" * Do you know who that was ? * said I to the steward ; 
• that was the great General Cordova.' ' C6rdova. 
C6rdova ! ' said the steward ; ' well, I really believe I 
have something for that name. A general, do you say } 
What a fool I have been ! I suppose you couldn't call 
him back ? * The next moment I was at the ship's side 
shouting. The boat had by this time nearly reached the 
Caes do Sodr^ (landing).* Thrice did I lift up my voice. 
At the second shout the boat rested on its oars, and when 
I added * Vudvanse usMes, Caballiros, its head was turned 
round in a jiffy, and back it came bounding over the waters 
with twice its former velocity. 

"We were again in the cabin — the three Spaniards, 
the domestic, myself and the steward. The latter stood 
with his back against the door, for the purpose of keeping 
out intruders. There was a small chest on the table, on 
which all eyes were fixed. At a sign from C6rdova the 
domestic advanced, in his hand a chisel, which he inserted 
beneath the lid of the chest, and, exerting all the strength 
of his wrist, the lid flew open and disclosed — some hundreds 
of genuine Havannah cigars ! — ' What obligations am I not 
under to you ! ' said the General, again taking me by the 
hand ; ' the very sight of them gives me new life. Long 

' Don Luis Fernandez de Cordova, the brother of D. Fernando, more 
prominent during the latter half of this century. 

' Text gives Caesodrea as in the 1st ed. of the Bible in Spain. 



have I been expecting them. A trusty friend in Gibralur 
promised to send them, but they tarried many weeks. But 
now to dispose of this treasure." 

" In a moment he and his friends were busily employed 
in filling their pockets. Yes, C<irdova, the renoinKd 
General, and the two secretaries of a certain Legation rt 
Lisbon, engaged in stowing away Havannah cigars sritii 
all the eagerness of contrabaudisias .' ' Rascal ! ' cxclaimei 
the General, suddenly turning to his domestic with i. 
furious air, ' You are doing nothing ; why don't you like 
more .' ' — ' I can't hold any more, your worship,' repliwi 
the latter in a piteous tone ; " my pockets arc already full ; 
and sec how full I am here.' he continued, pointing to his 
bosom. — 'Peace, bribSn,' said his master; 'if your bosom 
is full, fill your hat, and put it on your head.' 

" ■ We owe you more than we can express.' said be 
turning round and addressing me in the blandest loncj,— 
"But why all this mystery?' I demanded. — " O, tobacco ii 
a royal monopoly here, you know ; so we are obliged to 
be cautious.' — ' But you came in the custom-house baigt.' 
— ' Yes, the superintendent of the custonos lent it to ii& 
in order that we might be put to as little inconvenience 
as possible. Between ourselves, he knows all .iboul it , 
he is only solicitous to avoid any scandal. Really the 
Portuguese have some slight tincture of gentility in them. 
though they are neither Castilians, nor — English.' he con- 
tinued, making me a low bow. On taking his departure, 
the General gave the steward an ounce of gold,' and having 
embraced me and kissed me on the cheek, said : ' In a fe*" 
weeks I shall be in England ; pray come and see me there.' 
This we promised faithfully to do, but never had the 
opportunity. He went on shore with his cigars, gave a 
champagne supper to his friends, and the next morning 
was a corpse. What a puff of smoke is the breath of 
man ! " » 



■ Spanish vma {£i 4/., $16). 

' Ctjrdova did Dot die on the 71b of April >s here staled (by »»k 
mislike P), but on (he 19th — [hat h, iwenly-three day-i aTler the aboir 
recorded inteiview. PeibapK 1 am too fearTully literal, but these mc the 
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The Royal Adelaide left Lisbon that same day (the 
6th) and, touching at Oporto, Vigo, and Falmouth, arrived 
at London, Maunday Thursday, the i6th of April. Our 
party proceeded to the Spread Eagle Inn, Gracechurch 
Street, where they remained while in town. 

Steps were immediately taken to secure a Licence for 
Marriage, that the ceremony might be performed according 
to the rites of the Church of England at the expiration 
of seven days. Mr. Pilgrim of Norwich, their friend and 
solicitor, was sent for to witness the act. The marriage 
took place at St. Peter's Church, Cornhill, on a Tuesday, 
the 23rd of April, 1840. The clergyman who officiated 
was the curate of the parish. Rev. Thomas Grose, M.A. 
The pair signed their names on the Register as — 

George Henry Borrow — of full age — bachelor — 
gentleman — of the City of Norwich — son of Thomas 
Borrow — Captain in the Army ; 

and 

Mary Clarke — of full age — widow — of Spread 
Eagle Inn, Gracechurch Street — daughter of Edmund 
Skepper — Esquire. 

The witnesses were John Pilgrim and Henrietta Mary 
Clarke. 

This marriage was announced, without date, in the 
Norfolk Chronicle of May 2nd. 

Two days before, Mr. Brandram had written Borrow in 
this wise : — 

Mr, Brandram to Mr. Borrozc, 

•' No. 10, Earl Street, April 2ist, 1840. 

"Mv DEAR Friend, — Your later communications have 
been referred to our Sub-Committee for General Purposes. 
After what you said yesterday in the Committee, I am 



hardly aware that anything can arise out of them. The 
door seems shut. The Sub-Committee meet on Friday 
[the 24th]. Will you wish to make any communicatioiu 
to them as to any ulterior views that may have occurrcvl 
to yourself .> I do not myself at present see any sphere 
open to which your services in connexion »-ith our 
Society can be transferred. . . . With best wishes — Believe 
me — Yours truly — 

"A. Brandkam." 

Thus closes the seven years' connection of GcOfKe 
Borrow with the British and Foreign Bible Society. Their 
personal relations, however, always remained cxtcroalty 
cordial. His travelling expenses had averaged £1^4 per 
year, which is not extravagant when we consider the 
great cost of all jouraies previous to the introduction iif 
railway locomotion. His fare from Madrid to Seville bj- 
diligence was £j, the same that it now costs to go Ctooi 
Madrid to Paris, lirst class, by ordinary trains. 

The last remarks on Borrow in Spain which were 
published in the annual " Reports." are found on page xliv. 
of the volume for 1840— the XXXVIth. 

"Spain. This unhappy country, bleeding at evei)' 
pore, under the unnatural struggle in which it has beeu 
so long engaged, has added to its other calamities, and 
to its responsibility, the almost total suppression of the 
efforts to circulate within its borders the precious Word 
of God. 

" G. Borrow, Esq., one of the gentlemen referred to in 
former Reports as having so zealously exerted themselves 
in behalf of Spain, has just returned home, hopeless of 
further attempts at present to distribute the Scriptures in 
that country. Mr. B. has succeeded, by almost incredible 
pains, and at no small cost and hazard, in selling during 
bis last visit a few hundred copies of the Bible, and most 
that remained of the edition of the New Testament printed 
at Madrid, and some Bibles and Testaments have been 
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disposed of in other quarters ; nor does there seem want- 
ing among the people a ready disposition to purchase and 
read the sacred book, but the interdict is so strong and so 
rigorously enforced that nothing remains for your Com- 
mittee but to await the opportunity of renewed exertions ; 
and in the mean time, to seek a blessing on the seed 
already scattered in the plains and in the valleys, and 
along the shores of that land of distraction and woe. 
Nearly 14,000 copies of the Scriptures have been brought 
into circulation in Spain within the last five years." 

I have concealed nothing in George Sorrow's history 
thus far ; I shall conceal nothing in what follows. There 
is, in fact, nothing in it to be suppressed or condoned — 
no scandals, either direct or implied, in his letters and 
documents, printed or manuscript No man ever had a 
cleaner portfolio than Borrow, from cradle to grave, from 
Dereham to Brompton. If scandal - mongers — those 
vultures and jackals of Society, who turn human foibles 
into carrion by their pestiferous breath — infer anything 
from these pages derogatory to his honour, I abandon 
them to their banquet. I leave that aceldama to the 
" undertakers " of other people's lives, with which trash 
the world is overstocked. There is One that judgeth ; I 
judge no man! 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 
(1840.) 



H 



Soureniis, Reviews, and Rchnbililalion — " George Borrow in SpaJ 
MacqucB de Santa Colonic — Borrow luil ■ Futsign Ct)iio|< 
Old Slory Misplacetl. ■ 

Before I proceed to the new life that discloses itself tt^ 
our hero in his own land, I must review the period we 
have traversed, furnish some souvenirs of his career in 
Spain, correct some errors, and discuss some crittcism?. 
And first, I am minded to reproduce portions of an 
article written by myself many years ago on — 

George Borrow ix Spain. 

" Since reading the interesting papers on Borrow to 
which his death in 1881 gave rise, I have been no little 
surprised to observe the resumption of the subject in 
Macmillan's Magazine and in the Dictionary of National 
Biography} I interpret this as an instinctive clinging on 
the part of the public to the manly and independent author 
who has left such deep impressions on his time, and who 
will, I venture to prophesy, long continue to stir the hearts 
of his readers, as for forty years he has stirred my own. 

" This conviction prompts me to record some of my 
observations in the Peninsula, in which the traces of the 
' 1886: Macmillan for January and Vol. V. oi fsn Dktivnaty ef NatiantJ 
Biography. 
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campaigns of 1835-40 often drew my attention to the man 
and his work. The period of Sorrow's activity there 
was during the reign of the Queen Regent, Dofia Cristina, 
and not of Isabel Segunda, as some of the articles have 
stated ; for the latter was not declared to be Queen till 
1844, at the age of thirteen. His appearance on the scene 
was at a most critical and difficult juncture. The political 
situation was one of high excitation. The partisans of 
Carlism filled the land with all the horrors of Civil War, 
and the attention of the Madrid government was distracted 
from its legitimate cares by the sudden raids of Carlist 
chieftains, threatening at times the very capital. 

" Only those who know Old Spain can comprehend 
why Borrow, under these circumstances, began his mission 
ex infimo — with the lower orders. What would one of 
your sleek, solemn, black-coated weaklings have wrought 
among the traditional majos, manolos^ and chulos — boys of 
the ring — the first to conciliate, because they were and 
are the skirmishers of a foe that lurks in high places } 
What would kind words and Christian smiles have achieved 
among such men as you find crowded between the 
Lavapi^s and the Calle de Toledo.? We met them first 
in 1867, tamed by thirty years of modem civilization, 
with its whiz and whir of steam and electricity. What 
must they have been in '37, with their red sashes brist- 
ling with knives, their cloaks concealing an arsenal of 
sinister tools, over the mufflers of which peeped coal-black 
eyes, and in whose breasts pity never lodged } 

" Sorrow's mission lay through the midst of these. 
The old words and the ancient strategy that had put 
him at the head of gypsydom in England, were appealed 
to now for personal insulation in the maze of hidden 
dangers in the Peninsula. With such 'pals' he could 
defy the jefes poHticos, the night-prowling alguacUes^ and 
even the lowest factotums of unscrupulous power. He set 
himself at work and became the Inglesito, the LacrS e 
Btfngui, the * Master of the Seven Jargons,' el Bnijoy the 
friend of M6ntes, Sevilla, Canddlas, * Poquito Pan,' and 
all the guild of bull-baiting heroes once famous in the 
* plazas * of Madrid and Seville.^ 

* Plaza in the bull-tighler's Latin means of course the ** Ring." 



" After long searching I at last found a copf of the 
Gypsy Gospel — '£/ Embio e Majaro Lucas' — siikk 
Borrow translated in 1836 at Badajdz. •<>//■/ a mix» ik 
Lahrd' (on the frontier of Portugal), and printed al 
Madrid in 1 S37 — a remarkable work, and one which, »Tti 
the Gypsies of Spain, whose vocabulary and facts were 
soon reproduced in Spanish, have had no small influence 
on the popular language and even on the literature. The 
native Vocabularies of Campuzano, Mayo, Trujillo. and 
others, which appeared from 1844, are simply Borrows of 
1841. concealed by false cal^ additions from the ^lang 
Dictionary of Hidalgo. The celebrated dramatic author. 
Breton de los Herreros. has several prose plays interlarded 
with Borrow's Gypsy words, a fact that is especially patent 
in the school editions by Germans, who knew not wlui 
explanation to give them.* The vulgar s]>eoch of the 
lowly at Madrid cannot be understood to-day withoHt * 
knowledge of Mayo's, that is, Borrow's, vocabular>-. At 
every turn you hear ir/Mt'i! for 'chummy'; chachipi, ' liaXi, 
so ' ; pami and parnises, money (literally ' white pieces ") : 
diquelar, to see ; camelar, to love, like, flatter ; araqntrv 
and penar, to say, to speak, to call. Once it was the 
fa.shion in Spain to learn the Gcrmania or cant language 
Cervantes wrote a novel in it,' and Quevedo several poems.^ 
Now cali has replaced it, and an Englishman introduced 
the fancy ! Borrow probably never knew it, but the state- 
ment can be proven by a volume of extracts, none of which 
will ante-date the year '42. 

" In his Bible and Gypsies our author has suffered at 
the public bar all those insinuations which a writer must 
suffer who thoroughly knows the country he describes— ' /a 
tierra que pisa' Most men who have attacked the subject 
have been prudent enough to limit their observations to 
what their eyes could compass, carefully abstaining from a 
knowledge of the language whereby they might get at 
enough truth to jostle the prejudices of their readers, who 
want only to hear what they have been wont to believe. 
No scrupulous author likes to be included in a charge of 

' See Booch'Arkossy'i ed. of La ladtpcndtntia for ludicrous eEamptes. 

' fUncanetey Corladillo. 

' Hidalgo r Romances ile Germaiila. Madrid, 1779. 
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exaggeration, and that apprehension often tones down his 
expressions till they reach untruth by the opposite extreme. 
The fact is, Borrow had an intimate knowledge of the 
Spanish character, and he gives us the most exact delinea- 
tion of the plain Castilian to be found in literature. 

"The Bible and Gypsies are two extraordinary publi- 
cations, worthy the adjectives 'valuable and extremely 
interesting' which Mr. Longfellow applied to them. I 
have travelled with them all over the land, as in the XVIth 
century Diego de Mendoza did with the Celestina and the 
Amadis de Gdula, Everywhere that I met Gitanos, they 
all knew of the * Englishman/ and the words he left in his 
Books were everywhere current coin. I visited them in 
the Triana and the Macarena, famous suburbs of Seville, 
and in the AlbaYcfn of Granada on the slope where their 
cuevas, dug out of the solid earth, form the queerest of 
homes under the towers of the Alhambra. I once received 
a visit from the conde, or Gypsy chief there, a tall, per- 
fectly-formed man of middle age, who gave me his address 
written on a card in a fair round hand : * Seflor Antonio, 
Maestro Herriro en el SalSn * (Mr. Anthony, Master Black- 
smith on the Promenade) — a pure Jasper Petulengro of 
Spain. 

" Besides these Egyptian gentry, I met Borrow*s blind 
girl of Manzandres. His girl of nineteen was now a woman 
of fifty-five, I should judge ; though age-telling is one of 
the mysteries of that country. I was returning from 
Portugal ; and while the train stopped at the station to 
meet the through-line from Madrid to Cadiz, I heard a 
strong, but cheerful, pleasant voice ring out on the mid- 
night air : ^Bonsoir, messieurs, quelqtie chose pour la pauvre 
aveugle de Manqanarisf I saw the point at once and 
rushed out on the platform to see her. She was decently 
dressed in the ordinary percalina of the country. Her 
hair was now grey, but her form proud and erect, proper 
to the grave bearing of the peasant class to which she by 
birth belonged. She spoke to me in Spanish, Latin, and 
French, the latter quite correct. She remembered the 
* IngUs rubiol the blonde Englishman, she said, and recog- 
nized that to him she owed much of her celebrity, and not 
a few of the pesetas she received. No one stopped at the 
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station without remembering the pobre ciega — the Jbot 
blind woman — who speaks the tongue of the stranger. 

"What influence did Borrow's distribution of the Bibt 
exert on Spain? The efTect that the wind has at harvest 
on a Spanish threshing-floor. The farmer drives his catile 
round and round over the grain, then casts up the straa 
into the air, while the breeze carries away the chaff, leaving 
the pure wheat on the floor. Many a thoughtful man 
read the Englishman's book, gave up the chaff of life, and 
fed ever after on the golden grain. Who knows how many.' 
We have met a few of them in Galicia. at San Seba^in. 
at Madrid, Valencia, Seville, Malaga. The wcll-knowt 
gentlemen, Luis de Usoz y Rio, Fermin Caballero. Brenct 
of Guipuzcoa. Andres Borrego; the printers Jose Martn 
Alegria, Josi Cruzado (through Usoz) and many others, 
are the fruit of Geoi^e Borrow's Bible in Spain. Of those 
whose names we cannot mention, two have survivii^ 
families living on Government pensions, and to cite tliein 
would be. if not to deprive them of their sole support, at 
least, to subject them to certain social ostracism. 1 met 
the venerable heads of these lovely families in 1872, who 
for thirty-five years had held service at home, ignorant of 
collect, prayer, or Protestant form of Horship. They i:;3vr 
me a copy of thi; printed service the\' had contdved to 
draw up, containing the prayers they daily read and 
extracts from the sacred book. When liberty of worship 
came in '6%, they took no overt part, well knowing that 
freedom in Spain was but nominal, or for the irresponsible 
poor. Mr. Usoz lived a retired life in the Calle de Atocha 
editing the twenty volumes of the Ancient Spanish Re- 
formers, secretly printed in the cellar of Ategrfa's house, 
during the dark days of Isabel's reign. Fermin Caballens. 
once a minister of the crown, devoted himself to books and 
learning, and was the author of the Conquenses Ilustres, or 
Illustrious Men of Cuenca. in four volumes, a set of which 
he gave me with his trembling autograph a month before 
he died. I followed his body to the grave one summer's 
day in 1876. 

" Why did not these distinguished gentlemen stand 
forth when liberty of conscience was secured by the Con- 
stitution of '69 .' Because liberty of conscience in Spain 
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still means ruin to those who embrace it, unless they be 
too poor to have social bonds or too lowly to attract official 
persecution." 

Santa Coloma. 

There are traditions that breed and attach themselves 
to some men*s lives, like barnacles to a wreck in mid-ocean. 
A number of writers, both English and Continental, have 
circulated in newspapers and magazines, whence it has 
passed on to the permanent pages of Dictionaries of Bi- 
ography and Encyclopaedias, the statement that George 
Borrow in 1837 to 1839, while employed by the B. and F. 
Bible Society in Spain, acted also as Foreign Correspon- 
dent to the Morning Herald, and as such was imprisoned 
by General Quesada in the Citadel of Pamplona. That 
assertion we know to be utterly wrong, after having 
spent more than four years of correspondence and research 
to investigate it. While Borrow was with the Bible Society 
in Spain, I have every reason to believe that he devoted 
himself unreservedly to their interests, even as he had done 
for the preceding years in Russia and Portugal. 

I regret that it becomes necessary to spare time and 
space for refuting those hasty assertions made by men 
who disregard the juxtaposition of dates — the great safe- 
guard of civil and personal history. 

The source and origin of the erroneous statement which 
we have given above, was a certain Marques de Santa 
Coloma. This gentleman was a Carlist agent plying 
between Spain and England during the old Civil wars, 
and knew Borrow in 1836 to 1839. The Rev. Wentworth 
Webster of St. Jean de Luz met Santa Coloma when he 
Avas old, about 1880, and had several interviews with him 
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concerning Borrow, which he careTnllT mo r d ed C»- 
fortunately Mr. Webster, knowing oothn^ of the seqarat 
of Rorrow's life in Spain, was unable to vTrifr tfae Ata. 
:ind it is probable that the AfarquU htmaetf ca«U Mt 
I have furnished them after so long a lapse of time. 

Soon after Mr. Borrows death in iSSi, Mt Wc4»«r 
wrote a few important paragraphs which *w 
in the Academy for November 36tb of that yeac ■ 
which I summarize as follows, supplying the abaeOt A 
in brackets :— 

1. ■' George Borrow certainly had his wife and daugfaSer 
(or /aiiies wAom he called such) living with him in Sevflle' 

2. " He was also the first man to play the rMt of 
modern foreign Correspondent in 1837-39, '<>'' tl>c Morm% 
Herald." 

3. " He bad a relay of Basque runners to the f rantio ' 
[Bfihobie], and of post-horses to Bayonne, whence Mi ' 
letters were despatched to England, and often anticipatni 
the Government correspondence." 

4. "His imprisonment in Pamplona had »oMim/- u'^- 
ever to do with religious matters, but was an arbitrary act 
of General Quesada [killed in 1836!], in revenge forBomHr 
having told the truth about his military exploits " (in the 
other world!).' 

This is sufficient for our purposes. The rest is about 
horses, and the school escapade of 1818, singularly coloured 
up into a piece of Gypsy kidnapping. 

No. I needs no explanation ; my book gives the facts 
clearly. No one in his senses will believe that Borrow was 
fool enough to call Mrs. Clarke and her child his wife 
and daughter in 1839, even to explain the situation to 
Spaniards. 
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Nos. 2, 3, and 4, or the Correspondent business, is all 
nrrong. It arose from a confusion of our Bible Society 
agent with a genuine war correspondent of the Morning 
Post. A Mr. Gruneisen of that Journal was returning to 
England in October, 1837, from the Head Quarters of Don 
CAtXos, u4iere he had been war correspondent for some 
time. At Munilla he fell into the hfinds of the Cristinos 
and was imprisoned at Pamplona. Col. Wylde of the 
Auxiliary Legion, notified Lord Palmerston, and on 
the 6th of November that Minister demanded Griin- 
eisen's release. On the 27th Col. Wylde wrote Lord 
Palmerston that Count Luchana (t>. Espartero) agreed 
to release the prisoner "on condition that he embark 
immediately at Santander." ' Santa Coloma, though a 
Carlist a^ent and spy, seems to have roamed over Spain 
for years with perfect impunity. Strange country ! 

That disposes of George Borrow as the " first of the 
Correspondents." Mr. Webster concedes this in one of 
his letters to me— that of July 31, 1897 — where he says : — 
" I am rather inclined to think that Santa Coloma may 
have really mistaken the correspondent for Borrow, and 
thought that he was helping the latter." God save us 
from our friends! 

But Geoi^e Borrow was in all probability imprisoned 
at Pamplona in 1826-27, long before he ever knew of the 
Bible Society, and when he became acquainted with 
Santa Coloma, ten years subsequently, would tell him of 
it Now in March, 1839, Borrow wrote Mrs. Clarke that 
he had been incarcerated tkree times in Spain. We know 
of two up to that date : An arrest at Finisterre and 
Corcuvion in 1837, and the affair at Madrid in 1838 ; 
' Slalc Fn/vrs, vol. xxis. pp. llzi, tl seq.j. 
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thererore he must have reckoned the Pamplona incident of 
1826-7, which certainly "had nothing whatever to do with 
religious matters," and I may add, with correspondent! 
either. Telling this, which would have occurred under 
Quesada, Santa Coloma confused the story with Gnia- 
eisen's case. " Something as black, sir. as a crow I " 

For how could Quesada have imprisoned GcOlgt ' 
Borrow in the Citadel of Pamplona in lSiJ~$<). when he 
was assassinated at Hortaleza by a Madrid rabble on the 
15th of August, 1836? If Quesada ever arrested Geotgc 
Borrow and threw him into the Citadel of Pamplooa (an! 
we believe he did), it would have been when Bottou- was 
in Pamplona and General Quesada was in command 
there — indispensable conditions, and which could only have 
existed tc^ether in the year i326-7 {July to July). »x 
years before the Bible Society ever heard of Borrow— 4od 
never after. 

Mr. Webster subsequently developed his items into 
an article of the deepest interest, but without regard to the 
sequence of dates. In fact, if placed in the mar^n against 
the paragraphs, they would run thus: 1832, 1836, 1839. 
1836, 1838, 1839. 1838, 1835, 1836, 1837-39! One sees 
what can be made out of a man's life by this process. I 
regret that the paper is in a Journal that was issued to 
subscribers only, and is not at present to be had.' 

^ Journal eftht Gfpty LartSotittj,'^ A. '\., 1889, pp. 150-153. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
(184a) 

Reviews Concladed— Menendei Pelayo — Dissenting Pixies— The Folk-Lore 
of Nonconfbrmily — Travels of Geo^e Borrow— The Hoity-Toily Quaker 
— Skdly Gulled — Don Luis de U161 y Rio, Ihe Friend of Borrow — His 
life — CorretpondeQce — Works — The Originalor, CoUeclar, Editor, and 
Pnblither of the Rtfcrmiatat AiUipios EipaHelti—K Statement and a 
Vindication. 

Don Marcelino MenEndez Pelayo. 

Another Spaniard of a different type published not 
many years ago a very extraordinary work in three lar^e 
volumes, entitled the Histcry of Religious Dissent in Spain, 
which must have made all the blue-bloods, blue-stockings, 
marisabidillas and eruditos d la violeta of that land of 
TerHdias dance with hilarity, as their contemporary of the 
same hue was wont to do in Bracondale on similar occa- 
sions.* For, in his book he makes a llo, that is, a " wad," - 
of each and every man, woman, banshee, pixey, sorguiiia, 
nuveiro, wizard and witch, that ever had the reputation of 
discussing, or that ever did discuss, with an inquiring 
mind, the tenets and doctrines of Holy Mother the Church 

' Hiiloria di les HtUrodoxas EspalioUi. 
' Peiayo. Madrid, i88o-8a, 3 vols. roy. 8vo. 



of Rome, or that ever tormented those who did wf » 
discuss them. It is a capital source of the dciDOiiolaQr. 
witchcraft, and Celtic folk-lore of the Peninsula ; allboagh 
what those delectable mountains of superstition have to 
do with Nonconformists, Jews, and Moriscos, would be no 
easy task to explain. 

This gentleman, then, placed on the pages of his /Tii/w- 
theca Facetiarttm Scleclissima, among other side-splitting 
drSleries, certain modem names which he travestied in the 
most Sippant and frivolous manner. One of these bean 
the inscription of " The Travels of George Borrow in Time 
of the Civil War." He opens his batteries after this 
sort :— 

" Taking advantage of the political disturbances of ttic i 
times, and the consequent religious toleration that pre- j 
vailed in Spain from 1S34 to 1839, the Bible Sodelics I 
expended much enei^y and more money in getting op \ 
cheap editions of the sacred Scriptures, without note or 
comment, and in scattering them broadcast over the land 
even to the remotest comers of the Peninsula. 

" The first emissary of these Societies was a Quaker 
by the name of Geoi^^e Borrow, a hoity-toity individual of 
little learning and less wit, and with a large amount of 
gullibility. Borrow wrote a most absurdly grotesque bocA 
on bis travels in Spain, of which we might say as of 
Tirante el Blanco, that it is 'a storehouse of amusemcnl 
and a mine of diversion ' — a book, in fine, capable of 
exciting roars of laughter in the most ascetic of readers." 

We cannot follow Don Marcelino de Tal in his loDg 
review of the " Travels " from Lisbon to Tangiers, with 
which we are familiar — all done in bis best vein, afTecting 
indifference by the glosses of his ridicule. He closes in 
this wise : — 

" All this and much more may be read in Borrow's most 
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extravs^ant volume, together with numerous adventures 
and extraordinary statements about our ways and customs ; 
the which show forth the author's silly credulity and scant 
cultivation, accepting as genuine truth the most transparent 
nonsense. In the common speech of the Gypsies he 
became exceedingly proficient, and wrote curious things 
of their habits, but without any scientific purpose or 
spirit." 



Don Luis de Usoz y Rio (1806-1865). 

It does not often happen that a scholar, who devotes 
a life of valuable service to the investigation and illus- 
tration of history and religion, has the ill fortune to have 
the rewards of his toil and the expenditure of his wealth 
so completely appropriated by others as in the case of him 
whose name heads this article. The country to which 
Mr. Usoz belonged, after having ignored his labours for 
more than thirty years, save to insult his memory,^ is not 
likely, even now when liberty of conscience is only 
nominal, to take up the tardy vindication of one whose 
works, issued from 1841 to 1865, form the chief storehouse 
of information for the obscure period in Spain of religious 
controversy, i.e, the sixteenth century. Foreigners, it appears, 
through ignorance of the facts, will continue to cite the 
results that Luis de Usoz has left us, by other names than 
the true and legitimate one. 

Don Luis, the friend of Borrow, was the son of wealthy 
and most respectably connected parents of Basque origin. 
He was bom at Madrid in 1806, and was therefore three 

» Sec the work of the late D. Antonio Canovas del Castillo: "^/ Soii- 
taro ** y su tUmpo, Biografia de D, Serafin EsUbanez Calderon^ y cHtica de 
tus Obras, Madrid, 1883, 2 vols. Portrait. — Also Menendez Pelayo, /.r., 
vol. iii. end. 
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' years younger than Borrow. A junior brother, SantiagD. 
whom Maria D(az always called " Santiaguito." lived in 
Toledo. Luis studied in the university of ValladoUd tiU 
1829, and then went to Italy, where he entered the old 
Spanish College of San Ciemente di Bolt^na founded bjf 
the famous Archbishop of Toledo, Gil de Albomor, in the 
second half of the fourteenth century. At Bologiu he 
remained some five years and took his Doctor's degree. 
Returning to Madrid, he was wasting his life in sodd 
inactivity and unproductive reading, when he met Bono* 
in January, 1837. He entered with enthusiasm into the 
work of printing and distributing the Bible amot^ hij 
countrymen, for which he received their contempt His 
convictions, however, were more political than religious, at 
this time, but he was a great help to the cause and 3ln}i 
proved its uniform and enh'ghtened friend.' He was de- 
sirous of constituting an auxiliary Bible Societ>- in Spain- 
but the parent Society in London did not favour it anc 
time soon displayed their wisdom.' Usoz took charge of 
all the Bible interests during the five months' absence cf 
Borrow in the North-West, publishing for him the adva- 
tising-posters, the announcements in the various news- 
papers, receiving the accounts from the bookselleis of 
Madrid, and superintending the sales at the Fairs in 
September and October. 

In the year 1838 he married Dofia Maria Sandilia del 
Acebal y Arratia, and went to Italy, spending most of the 
next two years at Rome and Florence. In bis letter of 
Nov. 2nd, 1838, writing from bis house at No. 47 Piazza di 
Spagna, Rome, he speaks of taking a rapid journey to 

' See Preface lo the Biblt in Spain, and Zineali, L 902, n., ed. of 1S43. 
' Letter of March aznd, 1837. 
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Athens and Constantinople. It is not recorded whether 
he did so or not.^ 

I have already given a part of the letter of January 7th, 
1840, on Borrow*s arrest at Seville, and I might as well 
place here some of the remaining portions, because of 
their interest to the History of the Reformers he afterwards 
edited and printed. He says : — 

" I am expecting to leave Italy in February and go to 
Paris, and thence cross over to London. I wish you would 
write me at Paris and send me letters of introduction, if 
you can and will, to some friend of yours in London, who, 
aside from English, can speak Italian, French, or Spanish ; 
for otherwise, I am afraid we should not be able to get on. 
Don't let him be an aristocrat, but a plain frank man, as 
accessible as a yeoman of Castile, but learned {instruidd), 
I should like, too, to become acquainted with your Society. 
. . . What I want is to acquire information that may be 
useful to my country ; for hitherto my life has been frittered 
away in a wretched inactivity like that of too many of my 
fellow Spaniards, and in a listless unproductive reading. I 
desire to see if only for a month or a year, I can emerge 
from this vicious habit of indolence and yield some fruit, 
leave some trace behind me of having been a student — a 
scholar." 

Then he speaks of his brother, Santiago, whose style 

* The Correspondence between Borrow and Usoz, as known to me, is as 
follows— all in Spanish: — 

1837, Nov. 2 : Report of Usoz to Borrow, Madrid. 

1838, Sept. : Borrow, Madrid, to Usoz, Rome. 
,, Nov. 2: Usoz, Rome, to Borrow, London. 

1839, Feb. 22: Borrow, Madrid, to Usoz, Rome. 
„ June 17: Usoz, Rome, to Borrow, Seville. 
,, July 28: Borrow, Seville, to Usoz, Rome. 

1840, Jan. 7 : Usoz, Florence, to Borrow, Seville. 
,, Feb. 18: Borrow, Seville, to Usoz, Paris. 

,, May 7: Usoz, London, to Borrow, Oulton. 
,, ,, 9: Borrow, Oulton, to Usoz, London. 
,, Aug. 25 : Usoz, London, to Borrow, Oulton. 



and Utngu^e he eulogizes as one who handles Spufafc 
" better than any of those who speak rather French 'Sm 
Castilian." 

Discoursing of Italy, he says : — " This beautiful couiiti>- 
is superior to Spain in everything — in art, in literature, in 
almost every department^ the country, I mean, not the 
people. The Italians are not equal to the Spaniards b>* 
any means ; and yet their country, in culture, in knowlcdBC 
— in everything, is superior to ours. Wherein consists &t 
contradiction, this paradox ? For my part, I do not bcUevr 
that it is education, knowledge, culture, civilization, that 
make men better. The only thing that £*a« make (bxsa 
better, is to follow the pure maxims of the book you have 
been scattering in Spain." 

And finally, recurring to his appeal for a line of intnv i 
duction, he closes, recalling the experience of the eiriy I 
summer of 1S38 ;— I 

" If you give me letters for London, pray do not ooa-' 1 
mend me to any santon, to any Pharisee, I would rath« 

he should be a Unitarian than a . I consider these 

last to be on a par with our friars. Religious liberty, 
personal liberty, liberty of the Press, I like better than a 
friar, better than a ■ — ■. Now you understand. I am 
glad to have Mr. Rule, e.g. work on and secure what he 
can, and I should be glad if the Quakers, the Unitarians, and 
the whole body of the Nonconformists had their represen- 
tatives in every part of the globe ; for, in that case, reUgious 
liberty would put an end once for all to that nest of book- 
hating, bigoted, persecuting friars. But for private trata 
(intercourse) I prefer men like yourself, rather than to gaie 
on the ' collo torto,' or listen to the bacch^totteria of 3 
Jesuit, alias a ." 

Borrow sent him a letter for the famous " Friend.' 
Josiah Forster. The two reached London about the same 
time in April, 1840. Borrow was furious with his Spanish 
experience and inveighed bitterly against the fello* 
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countrymen of Mr. Usoz, declaring to him on the first 
occasion that " the Spaniard has no conception that other 
springs of action exist than interest or villainy ; " ^ that 
of the people he met in Spain there were "only three 
who were not scoundrels, thieves, or assassins ; " and that 
it would be a matter of indifference to the world whether 
Spain existed or not. This was at an interview early in 
May. In the mean time they had each missed the other's 
parting call, and on the 7th of May Usoz wrote Borrow 
one of his fine-spirited letters, of which I cannot forbear 
to translate a few lines, which will be the last from the 
friend of 1837-40. The letter was torn asunder with rage, 
but I recovered the fragments in time. 

" Amigo Borrow, — As you did not find me at home 
the evening before your departure, and as I did not find 
you in at the * Spread Eagle,' I had neither the pleasure 
of taking leave of you by word of mouth, nor * of indulging 
in private discourse ' i^de departir en puridad), as my fore- 
fathers used to say, on the subject we inaugurated the day 
before. 

" Do not imagine that this desire of mine arises from 
a mere capricious inclination to stir up a debate which can 
lead to no good result ; but you have written a book about 
Spain, and, I who am a great friend of yours, and at the 
same time, love, first the truth and next my country, desire 
to ask you to believe me in one thing, and that is : * That 
not all but three persons whom you met in Spain were 
picaros * (knaves), as you say ; and furthermore : * That not 
all in England are probably upright honest men.' ^ 

" I concede — and unhappily it is quite true — that my 
country is in a very demoralized state, and I might even 
point out the causes of this demoralization ; but to believe, 
of a certainty, that out of some hundreds of persons with 

* Zinca/it i. 360 ; sm. ed. 200. See the Mcnciigo of Espronceda. 

* The three persons were: Usoz, Andres Borrego, and Maria Diaz. 
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of 1S57-38. After a Uttte. 
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Mr. CsK. h o we i o . bad fccch-cd a stimnlating thrill 
±csE 2S awffriafinw sitb Bomi*-. aod he will never be 
^~H- 3^ac=. Hk Cist book gained him a host of enemies 
xad £sc ban many friends.^ Bat its preparation was in 
■-M-—«-^ v^ his plan — namdy, to show up tbe moral state 
€^ tbe SpaiuA deigy at abotA the time of tbe Refomia- 
tioB. He ^^Wl"^ a fearfnl example, prefixed forty-two 



e Otrm* it Btiriat frttmmmtn d Xiia. Cum I^tciUpt. 
Em Mairid. far t^i Samcia [Loadan; Wm. Pkleiil^ 1S41], 8*0, pp. 
I&. ^5- SmAo k am —iihinaiiM ; he prinlcd at Madrid 1595-1611, ■ 
•abail bov kii book^ aad Bol m 1519 vlwn tbeabotc fint appealed. 
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pages of introduction in his piquant style, signing his name 
and the date on one copy only, which I have seen.^ 

Usoz took a long holiday, and when he began again 
it was "for good and all." From 1847 till his death he 
published the following, all of which I gathered. The 
places and often the dates I copied from his papeletas, or 
MS. slips: — 

1. Cancianero de Burlas. London, Pickering, 1841. 

2. Biblia del Siglo XV. Madrid, Alegria, 1847. 

3. Dos Oraciones. Madrid, Alegrfa, 1849. 

4. Cervdntes Vindicado (edited). Madrid, Alegr/a, 
1854. 

5. Vida de D. Jiuin Calderon. Madrid, Alegrfa, 1855. 

6. Didlogo de la Lengua (edited). Madrid, Alegrfa, 
i860. 

7. Traduccion del Profeta Isaias, Madrid, Alegrfa, 
1863. 

8-28. Reformistas Antigtios Espafloles [or, Ancient 
Spanish Reformers, being a Collection of the Works of the 
Spanish Protestants of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, reprinted, annotated and published in a small 
number of copies, by Don Luis de Usoz y Rio, at Madrid 
(all save three) in the Printing House of Jos6 Martin 
Alegrfa], 1847-1865, 20 vols, in 8vo, 4to, and i6mo. 

This now extraordinarily rare Collection is erroneously 
and very unjustly attributed to Mr. Wiffen, especially 
since the appearance of Ticknor's History of Spanish 
Literature^ Bohn*s Supplement to Lowndes' Catalogue, 

* As I was called upon by the librarian of the BiblioUca Nacional to look 
over Mr. Usoz*s papers and books at the death of Madame, my information is 
at first hand. The library (10,000 vols,) went to the "National," and the 
remaining copies of the Reformers were handed to Mr. Corfield to distribute 
to Spaniards. I thus completed my collection in 1876. 
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Bntnefs Manud, 1863 (ait. Juatt Perrs), and Professor 
Ed. Bcehmer's Bibliotfuca Wiffmiana. written to the 
interests of that family.* 

The simple facts are these : The origin and execntiOR 
of the series. i.e. the editing, notes (save vols. ii. and xv. 
done in company with Wiffen), and entire expeiiie of 
originals and manufacture, are all due to Don Luis dc 
Usoz y Rio, and all the volumes (except ii., xv., xviii.) »cre 
secretly and anonymously printed, on account of Spaniib 
despotism, in the cellar of Josi Martin A!egria'.s Itnfraila, 
situated first in the Calle Ancha de San Bernardo, Madrid, 
and later at No. 2. Paseo del Obelisco, Chamberi, one of 
the suburbs of that town. The volumes were set up bv. 
or under the direction of, Jose Cruzado. the well-known 
and most worthy Protestant printer, late of the Callc dd 
PeAoD, who died in 1891. 

I was acquainted with Cnizado many years, from iWg 
(when his presses were in the Calle de Dos Amigos) to 
1877, and I often talked with him of the dangers attend- 
ing the impression of the Atuiml Spanish Reformers ; the 
night visits of the alguaciles, and the connivance of the 
government ministers who were well aware of what Usoi 
was doing, but did not interfere so long as he kept quiet. 
The printer Alegria whose name means jftty — Latin /irtiiia 
— is referred to in two of the volumes, to wit ; (xiij.) — "In 
.£dihts Ltefitite Opus Miestissimum Excusum " (A sad sad 
Book printed in the house of " Joy "), and (xix., last 
page) : " Ossibus Ereptis Revocat Latitia Medullas" ("Joy '* 
restores the marrow to [Constantine's] bones once cruelly 
snatched away [from the tomb and burned]). Usoz 
himself says in vol. xx., p. 156, that he printed the twenty 

' Mr. Qiuritch always qoMed this gteal work cottmiIj, I believe. 
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volumes of the Reforviistas at his sole cost and by his 
own initiative, adding in volume xii. (p. 19, sign. 32) 
** without suggestion from any one." All of which is con- 
firmed by Seftor Cruzado in his letter to me at New 
Haven, dated Madrid, June 13, 1883. 
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SECTION V. 



RESIDENCE AT OVLTON 

(1840-1853) 



OULTON. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
(1840-1841.) 

•lion Cotuge, Lowertoft— The Gyptin ef Spain, 1841— Origin, Com- 
poatioD, and Reception of the Book. 

HE little ixoAy left London for Oulton about the Firth 

May, 1840. For. the next twenty years this charming 
ot was to be the wanderer's head-quarters, if not his 
•nstant home. He was now,- at the age of thirty-seven, 
in tolerably easy circumstances, and willing to take some 
St after a life of labour." So he himself tells us in the 
ter notes to his .Autobit^aphy.' Having nothing to 
stract his mind and everything in his surroundings to 
"omote reminiscence, it was a time to create, to evolve, 
•mething that should interest his fellow-men, and be a 
ore lasting monument than marble or bronze. 

The Hall with the farm had been leased to Mr. Samuel 
tting for a term of years, and the Malt-house on the 
road to Mr. Henry G. Dowson, the well-known Brewer 

Geldeston ; so that Mrs. Borrow's modest income of 

450 was assured, with something over for the estate. 

he family took up their own residence in the Cottage 

lat fell to her by the provisions of her father's will. It 

' Romany Rye, 1857, ii. 365. Small e<l,, |i. 232. 

VOL. I. 2 r. 
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was situate among trees and thick foliage, and «» 
only accessible by a circuitous footpath which connected 
it with the parish road. In front of the house a lovdy 
lawn descended to the Broad. Hidden amoDg the tall 
reeds skirting the shore was a boat-house from which pro- 
truded a craft for oars or sail. On the right border of the 
lawn stood (and still stands) a summer-house furnished 
with books and chairs, a table and a lounge. Thb was 
the Cottage librarj'. The books consisted mostly of cU 
grammars and dictionaries, with quaint travels and talcs of 
the eighteenth century." Near by was the little tencfflcnt 
of farmer Adams, with its garden and fruit-trees, sur- 
rounded by a rustic walL Beside it runs the path leading 
to the Hall, beyond which is tht: Parish Church and 
cemetery Hanked by a few isolated dwellings th.it coostl- 
tote Oulton village. 

On the Hill to the left there is ad old man^on batit 
by the Hobarts in 1550, which is denominated the 
*■ High House," It enjoyed in the community the enviable 
reputation of being haunted. A wild huntsman and bis 
hounds, accompanied by a lady clad in white, carrjn'ng in 
her hand a poisonous cup, are occasionally seen issuing 
from the mansion at the midnight hotu*. 

"Tbeie oft is heard, about the dead of night, 
B(£inninE Ikiiit, but riiiag (till moie lood 
And nearcT, voice of hunter and of hoonda. 
And homs, hoMse-winded, blowiag fat and keen."' 

Oi''ton Cottage stood three-quarters of a mile from 
Mutford Bridge or Lock, now known as the village of 
Oulton Broad. Thence the road continues east for two 

' 7%e Perliulratien of Guat Yarmouth. By Charles J<An hlner. 1875. 
vol. iii. 143, 149. 
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miles till it reaches Lowestoft and the Sea. About half- 
way it branches to the north-east leading past St Margaret's 
Church, which stands quite alone in the country, more 
than half a mile from the upper end of High Street, 
Lowestoft. The Vicar of St Margaret's was the Rev. 
Francis Cunningham, of whom we have already heard so 
much. 

s Amid these delightful surroundings Geo. Borrow settled 

down to his work on the Gypsies, his first original book. 

It had been mostly composed in Spain, "under very 

peculiar circumstances," as he himself relates, "chiefly in 

ventas and posadas, while wandering through the country 

in the arduous and unthankful task of distributing the 

Gospel among its children." However, it had yet to be 

subjected to a thorough revision, and last of all copied for 

the printers. The latter task is rather ungallantly alluded 

to in a note to Mr. Murray: "About the manuscript I 

wish to observe that it was written by a country amanuensis, 

and probably contains many ridiculous errata." The 

country amanuensis was Mrs. Borrow. 

The Zincali (or rather Zincali) ^ in its final form was 
the gradual development of three distinct works, subse- 
quently consolidated into one. 

The first consisted of specimens of cal6 rhymes, sup- 
plemented by an appendix of rokrapens, or sayings, in 
prose. The whole were translated so freely and loosely 
that they are utterly useless as guides to the dialect, or to 

^ So the title should stand, as it does in the version of St. Luke ; for, if 
there ever was such a word as Zincali, which I doubt, never having heard it 
used in Spain, it would signify a Gypsy female. They always employ the 
term cal6 (black) for a Gypsy man ; cali, a Gypsy woman ; cctU or calh for 
the plural. Chipt cali, Gypsy language — Romani jib, in England; Romani 
chip, in Turkey. 
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tbe literal meaning of the ordinal text. An nstaace s 
two will snfiice to illustrate this. The Spanish words m 
in italics: — 

I un going K> my boMC 

And t leave tlma[BRief|oU: 

A HMHMKM) BMCOC If tbo« wOl GDBC witb BC 

7> Odo mi Gcdo. I I will g^n ther «r beart 

BoTTOw's vcfsma runs thus : — 

" I kutoi bone, bgt leave wUS tlwe 
A pinion of my han ; 
Bbi if thoa home «ih ocnne «iih me 
The •rtiole I vill imparl. " 

Here the tnie meanii^ is entirely lost. 
Again: 

" Tiitrmi finiJt miti Mtt^l'a mateAa" 

(should lead 

Ci^rrri «/ /•«(« MWi n'astiA maetui\. 

To the poor man who shuts his mouth comes not a flr. I 
Behold he translates : — 

** He who, cast in iimple mould. 
Still and mule ihall tlind. 
Though he live lill gTcr and ulil 
Xe'ei shall »eallh commanil." ' 

And itk prose, wliere we might expect a pl^id liaay 
lation, he gives the passage {Zincali, p. 42) : — " The poor 
feol who closes bis mouth never winneth a dollar." 

It is bad enough to be poor, without being called a 
fool for it 

This collection was begun at Badajoz and Merida in 
January, 1S36, with the Hundred Coplas, taken down fnxn 
oral sources by Borrow himself, and continued at Seville ia 
1839 by the aid of Juan Antonio BaiUy, the French courio, 
who gathered the remainder from the Rinconetes and 

' For fnrther spediiiens, see A/ktmmm, April 25th, 1874, p. 557. 
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Cortadillos of the Triana, the Macarena, and other slums 
of that picturesque town.^ As a necessary consequence, 
coming from the class who write and pronounce yebOf 
giieno^ gorver^ burets, goniy for lUvo^ bueno^ volver^ baretel^ 
goneles^ the specimens exhibited in the ZinccUi are often 
pure Gypsy concealed beneath a coating of low ignorance. 
This part or volume bears in the Manuscript the 
following title : — 

CANCIONCITAS DE LOS GITANOS. 

SONGS 
OF THE SPANISH GYPSIES. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH DIALECT OF 

THE ROMANEE 

BY 

GEORGE BORROW. 



With the Originals. 

Bailly furnished him with the whole collection exactly 
translated into Spanish, with a great deal more that was 

' " Part of the time that I have been in Spain I have been living amongst 
the Gypsies of the Province of Estremadura. They were very kind to me 
because I spoke their language, and I learnt a great deal amongst them. I 
have written down one hundred of their songs, which arc very pretty and 
which I intend to translate. Poor people ! they are terribly used and are 
hunted like wolves."— Z/Z^^r to his /vi^M^r^Madrid, Feb. 24th, 1836 — and 
B«i11/s letters to Borrow, 1839. 
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not used. Here is one of the medited pieces, with BaBI/i 
Spanish turned into English : — 

Enigma. 
On GxTia purele menda ; In France I was born : 

On Sersen nu biDclaion ; In Spain Ihej- iol<] nc ; 

Men tartiel iio sinutnr, Mj office is to fiiien, 

V nnga nu peiro nu oajibo. And if 1 fall I am loil. 

Or chingibai. A pin [ti o///ir). 

Next, we find our author busy with a Calu-EngliJi 
K«»ciiA»/flrj', to be published alone ; for in Februarj-. 1839, 
he wrote to Usoz, then in Rome : '" I hope by the end of 
summer to give to the world my Ca!6 Dictionary ai 
spoken in Spain." It was, however, to be only an im- 
perfect glossar>' of such words as occur in his Caneiencitoi 
and rokrapens, and nothing more. These words arc, as I 
have said, ver)' much corrupted in passing through the 
hands of the illiterate classes who gathered them and 
wrote them down ; and I am forced to infer, from the fact 
that Borrow neglected to correct them, that he possessed 
no considerable scientific knowledge of the Romany " as 
spoken in Spain." 

At last, the wiser idea prevailed of reserving his 
Chrestomathy and its explanatory Glossary for the second 
part of his work on Gypsies in general and those of Spain 
in particular, which he had been writing for the past tliree 
years, and so form a kind of philologico-Hterary gazpach 
that Mr. Murray would be willing to print These way- 
side articles consisted of a long introduction in which he 
described his experiences with members of the race as he 
had met them in England, in Russia, and other parts 
where he had been in body or in spirit Then he pro- 
ceeded to trace the history, character, and customs of those 
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of Spain, weaving in certain little known references to 
them found in rare old Spanish authors, suggested by 
Usoz and that other willing friend, Gayangos, at that 
period librarian of the Royal, now National, Library at 
Madrid. 

The list of the authors from whom Borrow drew his 
extracts, I is as follows : — 

1. Ger6nimo de Alcald : Alonso, mozo de miicJios amos. 

2. Cervdntes: Itovelas — Rinconetey Cortadillo ; La Gita- 
nilla. 

3. Francisco Femdndez de C6rdoba : Didascalia, Lug- 
duni, 161 5. 

4. Lorenzo Hervds : Catdlogo de las Lenguas. Madrid, 
i8cx>-i805, 6 vols. 

5. Juan Hidalgo : Romances and Vocabulario de Ger- 
mania. Barcelona, 1609, and Madrid, 1779. 

6. J. M. : Htstaria de los Gitanos, Barcelona, 1832. 
Plate. 

7. Lorenzo Palmireno : El Estiidioso Cortesano. Alcald, 
1587. 

8. Juan de Quiflones : Discurso contra los Gitanos. 
Madrid, 1631. 

9. Martin del Rio: Disqvisitionvm Magicarvm Libri 
VI. 1599. 

ID. Pedro Salazar de Mendoza: Memorial contra los 
Gitanos. 16 19. MS. 

1 1. Sancho de Moncada : Espulsion de los Gitanos. 
Madrid, 1619 and 1779. 

12. Francisco de Torreblanca: De Magia. 1678. 

13. Philip II.: Niicva Recopilacion. Alcald, 1567 to 
1598. 

14. Philip III. : Cortes de Madrid^ 161 9. 
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following years. 

Of the three hundred distinct works relating to the 
Gypsies in all countries, in so far as they were gathered 
and catalogued by me up to 1892, I find but fifty-three 
which were accessible to Borrow at the date of hi* 
publication. Of these he certainly knew very few. scarcely 
above half a dozen. We have proof that he had more 
or less acquaintance with Adclung, Borde, GrcUmaaD, 
Marsden, Richardson, and Samuel Roberts' cditioD of 
1830.' In the second Preface to the Zincaii dated March. 
1843, the author assures us that he knew ''very little of 
what has been written concerning these people." ' Still, 
that he had read Grellmann, either in the original Gemiaa 
or in Raper's translation, there can be no question at all. 

Of course in 1841 the Gypsies of Spain created some 
sensation, but in so far as its information is concerned 
about the race in general, it has long been superseded by 
the more thorough works of Jesina, Leiand, Miklosich, 
Paspati, Pott, Simson, Smart and Crofton, etc. 

The book, it must be confessed, is badly put together, 
and the poetic and prose specimens badly copied and 
accented. I have all the originals in Bailly's handwriting, 
and a few traced by other pens which I do not recognize. 
Most of them seem to be garbled from older copies ; 
indeed, Fredari affirms that they are of the sixteenth 
century, translated from the Spanish of Don Juan de Cir- 
camo y Cava, a great rhymster for *' le belle Gitanc," whom 
Cervdntes introduced into his Novel entitled la GitaniUa, 

' See Borrow'a letler in ih« 5lh ed. of KobcrU' Gjrfiiia, 1843. Bono* 
saw the edition of 1S30 at the Bible Society's Roomi, E>o:emb«t, 183a. 
' Page«ii.,«ofa. 
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as Andres Caballero.^ That may or may not be so ; I 
have never met with the said Carcamo's poetical works, 
during the forty-eight years of my Spanish studies. 

Dr. Smiles relates very pleasantly the first interview 
that took place between the author of the Gypsies and 
the Albemarle Street publisher, " glorious John." 

** In November, 1840, a tall athletic gentleman in 
black called upon Mr. Murray ofTering a MS. for perusal 
and publication. Mr. Murray could not fail to be taken 
at first sight with this extraordinary man. He had a 
splendid physique, standing six feet two in his stockings, 
and he had brains as well as muscles, as his works 
sufficiently show. The book now submitted was of a very 
uncommon character, and neither the author nor the 
publisher were very sanguine about its success. Mr. 
Murray agreed, after perusal, to print and publish 750 
copies of TIu Gypsies of Spain, and to divide the profits 
with the author. But this was only the beginning, and 
Borrow reaped much better remuneration from future 
editions of the volumes. Indeed, the book was exceed- 
ingly well received, and met with a considerable sale." ^ 

The printer's copy of the Zincali was handed for perusal 
and criticism to a gentleman living at Heavitree, a suburb 
of Exeter, by the name of Richard Ford. From that 
moment the twain became very intimate friends for six 
or seven years, during which their correspondence was 
almost continuous. Mr. Ford was just at this time engaged 
on the first volume of his subsequently famous Hand-Book 
for Travellers in Spain and Readers at Home? As a 

* Origifu e Vicende dei Zingari, Milano, 1 84 1, pp. 251, 252. 

• Memoir and Correspondence of the late John Murray, By Samuel Smiles, 
LL.D. London, 1891, ii. 484. This was John Murray II., who died in 
1843. He was sixty-two years of age in 1840, and his son, J. M. III., was 
thirty-two ; the latter died in 1892. 

' London, Murray, 1845, 2 vols., 8vo., pp. 1082. The later editions (1847, 
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preparatioo, he had spent three years in the saddk 
wandering over the Peninsula (1829-30-31), and on his 
return to England he had shut himself up in his librarv' 
for ten years more, until he had digested the hundreds 
of old vellum tomes of Spain's wordy, but excellent, local 
histories. Then he began to write his wondrous book, 
which will never become obsolete, because it is the only 
scholar's Hand-book, giving as it does the roads of the 
country, long since superseded by the unromantic railwaj'. 
The latest Guides of the Baedeker type are designed for 
■' trippers," whose chief wants are easily satisfied therein 
Ford — that is, the original Ford of '4S^is still unique for 
the traveller, the antiquarian, the scholar, who will continue 
to place it in his portmanteau with Livy. Strabo, and 
Edrisi. 

Mr. Ford was of the greatest service to Borrow in 
giving the hints that produced the Bible in Spain. As for 
the Zincali, it was already written, and therefore could not 
partake of the wisdom of the master-hand. Still, "the 
nun's pinch " — the gentle reminder — is not spared even 



'■ How I wish you had given us more about yourself, 
instead of the extracts from those blunder-headed old 
Spaniards, who knew nothing about Gypsies ! I shall 
give you a rap on that, and a hint to publish your whole 
adventures for the last twenty years." 

" I am glad to see that you are accustomed to a little 
bantering on the company you have kept and the small 
spiritual success. I have been much entertained with your 
book and hope to make a review like it — that is, enter- 
taining and instructive. How much better you might have 

1855, 1S69, etc.) are either abridged or based on die raihoay syitem. The 
irne " Ford " iie*et reappeaxed. 
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made it, if you had thrown all those twaddling Spaniards 
and their books into the BrijindopH I intend to ad- 
minister the rack to Messrs. Quifiones, Fajardo and Co., 
and possibly to give you a twist, if only a pellizco de monjay 
como senal de mi cariflo'' ^ 

The Gypsies went to press in November, 1840, and 
seven hundred and fifty copies were published April 17th, 
1 84 1, in two handsome volumes, 8vo. 

The work was well reviewed in April and May by the 
AilienceuiHy the Literary Gazette^ the Monthly ^ and West- 
minster ; the others took the matter more leisurely, and 
the Quarterly said nothing at all. Mr. Ford's notable paper 
did not appear for more than a twelvemonth. In the 
mean time the sales were small. Mr. Murray wrote in 
June * : — 

"Your book is doing fairly, though not quite three 
hundred copies have yet taken their departure, in spite 
of the favourable notices. But for the last month the 
state of politics has shed a blight over literature. No 
book is selling, and yours only shares the fate of the rest. 
... I hope soon to have better accounts to communicate. 
The book is still alive, and I by no means despair 
of it" 

Again, a year later ^: — "The sale of the book has 
not amounted to much since the first publication ; but 
in recompense for this the Yankees have printed two 
editions, one for twenty pence, complete} No thanks to 
them." 

Never mind, the next work will lend a helping hand and 
will sell it for the author's sake. 

The leading Reviews on the Zincali were as follows : — 

* (A nun's pinch, as a mark of my esteem). — Ford's Letters^ 1841. 

* June 3rd, 1841. ' March l8th, 1842. * See our Bibliography, 



Gkeat Britain and Ireland. 

AthentBum: April 24, May i and 8, 1841. 

Blackwood : September, 1841. 

British and Foreign Review : June, 184.3. — KicM. Ford. 

Dublin University Magazine: February. 1843, 

Edinburgh Rez'iew : October, 1841. 

Literary Gasetle: April 17 and May t, 1841. 

Monthly Review : May, 1841. 

New Monthly Magazine: Vol. Ixi., 1841. 

Westminster Review: May, 1841. — Dn Jokn Bowrtng. 

French. 

Revue Britannique: June, July. September, 1841. 
Revue des Deux Mondes: August i. 1841.— . 
Chasles. 

German. 

AUgemeine Lileratur-Zeitung: August 1842. 
A usland, das : 1 84 1 . 

Berliner Jahrbuch fiir Wissenschaftlicht Kritik: March, 
1842. — Dr. Loretis Diefenbach. 
Branns Miscellen : 1842. 
Gottingen Anzeiger : June 22, 1844. 

Russian. 

Sicvirnaia Ptcheld : July 31, August l, September 15 
and 16, 1841. — Alexius Gretch. 

See also works on Gypsies by Paspati, 1861, in Joum. 
A. O. S., vol. vi. p. 144, and Sundt, Christiania, 185a 
p. 23, note. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
(1841-1843.) 

The Bibie in Spcdn^ its Composition and Publication. 

The Bible in Spain, like its predecessor, the Gypsies, was 
mostly written in the Peninsula, and not in the summer- 
house at Oulton. Here it was simply transcribed from 
Borrow's letters to the Bible Society, beginning with the 
huge Lisbon packet of November, 1835, ^^^ ending abruptly 
with that of May, 1839. Those letters were couched in 
literary form, and entered into every detail of his journeys, 
and of his intercourse with the strange people he met. It 
was on this account that he received so many rebukes from 
Mr. Brandram for his rather un-biblical expressions— his 
allusions to being somewhat " superstitious," his description 
of the " Prophetess " of Manzan^res — all of which, however, 
re-appear unabridged and unchanged in the Bible in Spain, 
" * Luck,' " wrote the Foreign Secretary, wearied with the 
flood of secular levity in his incorrigible lay-brother, 
** * Luck,' is a scandal to Englishmen^ But the corre- 
spondence so carefully and amply penned was intended 
for other eyes and ears than those of the Rev. Andrew 
Brandrani and Josiah Forster the Quaker. It electrified 
the English-speaking world and scandalized nobody. 
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It is rather amusing to contemplate the Secretary as 
he stood in those days on the platform of the public 
auditorium in Earl Street, with Lord Bexley, or the dis- 
tinguished " Friend " above named, in the chair, reading 
aloud chapter after chapter of the BiA/e in Spain. For so 
it was that the text of the letters tallied with that of the 
book, save here and there a slight emendation suggested 
by a later perusal, and the stereotyped heading of " Jirrni. 
and Dear Sir," to conceal the epistolary genesis of the 
whole. 

I will present the opening lines of one of these original 
reports, the ink of which is now faded and brown, just as 
George Borrow wrote it sixty-one years ago — in July, 1837 
— either at some way-side veri/a beyond Villafranca del 
Vierzo, or in some posada built against the old Roman 
walls of Lugo : ' 

" Rf.vd. and Dear Sir, — It was four o'clock of 3 
beautiful morning that we quitted Astorga or rather its 
suburbs in which we had been lodged. We directed our 
course to the north in the direction of Galicia. Leaving 
the mountain Telleno at our left, we passed along the 
eastern skirts of the land of the Maragatos. over broken 
uneven ground enlivened here and there with small green 
vallies and runs of water. Several of the Maragatan 
women, mounted on donkeys, passed us on the way to 
Astorga, whither they were carrying vegetables" — and so 
on to the end of the chapter. 

Borrow began putting his new book into form while the 
Zincali was in the press. Even in February, 1841, Ford 
wrote : " I am delighted to hear that you meditate giving 
us your travels in Spain, The more odd personal adven- 
tures, the better, and still more so if dramatic ; that is, 
' Vol. ii. chap. vi. (xxiv. of small ed.). MS. 14} page* in 4to. 
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giving the exact conversations." But it was not till the 
end of June that he received his original letters from the 
archives of the Bible Society, The good brethren hesitated 
to deliver up their secrets touching the Graydon contro- 
^er^ and the imprisonment at Madrid to so queer an 
igent as Geoige Borrow. Nevertheless, on the assurance 
Df his loyalty and prudence, the coveted documents were 
surrendered. Mr. Brandram's words were : " Our Com- 
mittee, after the explanations you Jiave ^ven, cheerfully 
forward your letters to you." ' From July ist the work 
went briskly on. The correspondence was copied by 
Mrs. Borrow, easily turned into an unbroken narrative, 
connected here and there by a few strokes of the pen, with 
the fresh composition of an episode or two not contained 
in the letters, such as Life in the Cdrcel de Corte, and the 
Journey to Tangiers. 

The Manuscript was in Mr. Murray's hands by the 
early part of January, 1842. This, however, was only for 
the inspection of the official reader and critic His Report 
is so important in its bearing on the history of the famous 
book, that I cannot forbear presenting it entire. 



" Mr. George Borrow's Work on Spain." 

"There are numerous faults in spelling and some in 
grammar. I have corrected the latter where I have noticed 
them ; but some may have escaped me. These points 
should be very carefully attended to by the author in carry- 
ing the work through the press. The work is written in 
short sentences ; but the copyist has in a vast number of 
instances run them together. There are also a good many 
words left blank ; these the author must supply. I should 
' June as, 184:. 
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recommend also that he should, after all Porti^ucK. I 
Spanish, and Gypsy words, insert the English of them ia I 
Italics, and between brackets.^ 1 

" But the more important points which I would recooi- 
mend to Mr. Borrow's consideration are the following:— 

" 1st In the narrative there are at present two brealu 
— one from about March 1836 to June 1837. — and the 
other from November 1S37 to July 1839. These blank 
periods should be filled up. It is not at all necessai^' Uul 
this should be done in detail, as the MS. is, I conceive, at 
present as long as the nature of the subject will well bear. 
All that is wanting is a rapid sketch of where the author 
was and what he was doing during the two intervals. 

"2nd. The work is not finished — the last Section (No. 
g) terminating abruptly with the second day of his rcsidcoct 
in Tangicrs in Ai^ust 1839; from which place he again 
proceeds to Spain, and returns to England in April 184O. 
Some part of this period must be given to terminate the 
volumes — the more briefly, perhaps, the better, 

" 3rd. At page 56 of Section 3rd and at page 59 of 
Section 4th, passages are left unfinished, in order to pro- 
duce an air of mystery. This is taking an unn'arrantable 
liberty with the reader. A Novel writer, or even a writer 
of Travels, may pretend to be ignorant of things in order 
to keep them back ; but they have no right to conceal what 
they admit they know. I would recommend that these 
gaps be filled up. 

"4th. In the Letter of the i6th August 1837, there is 
an interesting story of a man stung to death by vipers. 
I think Mr. Borrow should introduce it into his narrative 
— and indeed I would recommend him to go carefully 
over the whole of his Letters, as it is very probable that 
other points of interest which they contain may have been 
omitted in the narrative. Some of the most interesting 
Letters relate to joumies not given in the MS. 

" jth. The Dialogues are amongst the best parts of the 
book ; but in several of them the tone of the speakers, of 
those especially who are in humble life, is too correct and 
elevated, and therefore out of character. This takes awaj- 
from their effect. I think it would be very advisable that 
' This wu done in th« secoDii, and all »ubM<iQei)(, cditioDs. 
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. Borrow should go over them with reference to this I 



wnt, simplifying a few of the turr 



expression 



and I 



introducing a few contractions — don'is, can'ts, etc. 
would improve them greatly (!). 

" 6th. This is just one of those books the interest of 1 
which would be augmented by the readers knowing some- ^ 
thing about the writer, I would strongly recommend, 
therefore, that Mr. Borrow should prefix to his narrative a 
few pages of preface, telling us very concisely his birth, 
parentage, and education, and the leading features of his 
life, especially his connection with the Bible Society, and 
the engagement under which he proceeded. If he does 
this in tile easy, frank, and lively style in which his narra- 
tive is written, I feel convinced that it will tend greatly to 
the effectiveness and success of his volumes. 

" 7th. I think that a small Map of Spain, showing only 
its Provinces and principal Towns, with the author's route 
laid down upon it, would be a judicious addition to the 
work. It should take in Tangiers. 

"8th. I do not conceive it necessary or advisable to 
insert any of the Letters, either in the body of the work 
or as an Appendix. Some of them are embodied in the 
narrative. Nor are they requisite as a verification of the 
facts stated in it. Unlike the History of the Gypsies, this , 
MS. in all the more important points, completely authenti- 
cates itself." 



H| This instructive document proves that certain portions I 
^f the MS. were withheld (ist). And yet those omissions ' 
which could be supplied by a "rapid sketch," embraced 
just one third— and perhaps the best third — of the book, 
i.e. the history of 1836 from March, that of 1S37 up to the 
Bible journey, the whole of 1838, and one half of the year 
following.' The MS. presented for inspection contained, 
therefore, the Portuguese and Spanish campaigns up to the 
interview with Mendizdbal, the Bible tour from June to 

' Thai is, 389 pages out of the 1159 in the first priuleJ edition. 
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November, 1S37, and the journey from Seville to Tanpcn 
in 1839. 

The final delivery of the completed MS. took place on 
the 23rd of February, 1S42. The work was published, al 
last, in one thousand copies on the lOth of December, but 
was dated on the title-page 1843. Many of the rewew) 
of the book appeared in the middle of December. Mf. 
Borrow's first copies reached him at Oulton a few daj-s 
after publication, and I find written with his own hand 
on the fly-leaf of the one he gave to his mother thit 
inscription : 



A tine BorrOiV 

With Iter sous best lox<e 

13 De^- 1S42. 



I 



The Bible in Spain was prepared, as we have already 
seen, from the beginning of July to the close of December. 

1841. that is, in six month'i ; but the fact that it was largcly 
a mosaic of letters will explain the rapidity of its composi- 
tion. It was expected that it would be ready by October. 

1842. but the printing was delayed for reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the author's will,' 

In the retouching of the Spanish Correspondence with 
the Bible Society and in the composition of the fresh 
additions made at Oulton, much is no doubt due to the 
suggestions of Richard Ford furnished in 1841. while the 
work was in progress. A few extracts will make my mean- 
ing clear. 

In his letter of June 7th {I have already quoted that of 
February 19th), Ford says : — 

' Correspondence of George Borrow wilh Mr. Marra; and Mr. Woodfill 
(he printer. 
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** My advice a^i^ain and again is to avoid all fine writing, 
all descriptions of mere scenery and trivial events. What 
the world wants are racy, real, genuine scenes, and the 
more out of the way the better. Poetry is utterly to be 
avoided. If Apollo were to come down from heaven, John 
Murray would not take his best manuscript as a gift. 
Stick to yourself, to what you have seen, and the people 
you have mixed with. The more you give us of odd 
Jewish people the better. . . . Avoid words, stick to deeds. 
Never think of how you express yourself ; for good matter 
must tell, and no fine writing will make bad matter good. 
Don't be afraid that what you may not think good will not 
be thought so by others. It often happens just the 
reverse. . . . New facts seen in new and strange countries 
will please everybody ; but old scenery, even Cintra, will 
not We know all about that, and want something that 
we do not know. . . . The grand thing is to be bold and 
to avoid the common track of the silver paper, silver fork, 
blue-stocking. Give us adventure, wild adventure, journals, 
thirty language book, sorcery, Jews, Gentiles, rambles, 
and the interior of Spanish prisons — the way you got in, 
and the way you got out No author has yet given us a 
Spanish prison. Enter into the iniquities, the fees, the 
slang, etc. It will be a little d la Thurtell, but you see the 
people like to have it so. Avoid rant and cant. Dialogues 
always tell ; they are dramatic and give an air of reality." 

Sept. yd. — " I hear from Murray that you have a Bible 
in Spain on hand. Enrich it with personal scenes and 
adventures. Give us a peep into Spanish prisons. Sprinkle 
it with anecdotes of your own rambles in out of the way 
lands." 

Sept. 1 2th. — " Avoid mere descriptions— /^//j/^r^w. Stick 
to facts — ^your own biography, languages — how you learnt 
them, what you know, where you have been. Everything 
about prisons must take. People like to know about 
things which excite, and which they never have seen them- 
selves and never would wish to see. Throw the Spanish 
treatises overboard. They are always twaddlers, did not 
dare write the truth, wrote for an ignorant prejudiced 



people who only wanted to have their own mtstaka 
notions confirmed." 

The text of the Bible in Spain is generally correct wil 
the exception of the proper names of places and ccrtd 
local terms recorded without examination — ^just as tbl 
struck his ear. I present a list of such as 1 have obscrw 
for the use of future editors of that work. The pag 
refer to the edition of 1844, the first of the Murray issn 
in one volume, as Borrow's definitive text. 



Alcania (the villages oO 


... 165 


The AlcBfik. (Arab. UlUeiA. 


Alonio Guzman Ihe faithfol 


... 293 


the pwd IGuimnn d bmfHf). 


AntigoU 


... JS7 


Ont[goU(L./.«AVd/«(. 


Arguua 


... 166 


Daginio (poiiibly Amanda). 


Arrwalo 


,., as9 


Arevalo. 


Artoyolo. 


..■ 3S 




A«tiirU(inJ 


... iv. 


Miu,n*t (in the). 


AuUiu 


... ns 


Ataldyas. 


Aivelo (from i(M(>ri/) ... 






Bacillao(insomeedd.) 


... iv. 


Bacalao. 


Batuschca ... .. v. 


.,/^«m 


Batyushca ('* Father Tiar ■), 


Bonanra (for orifiin) ... 


184-5 


(see Ford, 1845, p. 229). 


Casodrea and Caesodri (1843-4) z 


Caes do Sodre (Lisbon quay). 


Caldas de los Reyes ... 


163 


Caldai de Reyes. 


CapiUi 


299, ='c. 


Capatai. 


Caramajichel 


... a6s 


Carabanchel. 


Carascales 


„. 62 


Cairascales. 


Carcel de la Corle 


... ^^^ 


Circel de Corle^ 


Cobenna (and Cobefla) 


... 264 


Alcobendos. 


Columbus (with Alcuin !) 


... 262 


Columba (St.). 


Con!iituliono(i8J3 ... 


... 83 


C. of 181a. 


Cortez 


... 177 


Cortes {fOr-./<if/). 


Coveja 


555 


Cobija. 


crucified 


• ■ »9J 


slabbed. 


Don (Portugese) 






ellegieo 


.,- 19 


Ka\>. aJ-tm {■Dotj). 


Giyon 


195 


Gijon {•/,t~'h<m'). |r 


Guadarama : 


i58rf/fli. 


Guadarrama (Ar. u-aJoJ-raml, 1 


lo (and throuBhoul) ... 


43 


yo. 


Leganei 


249 


Legan.fs. 
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Ttjct. 
Lerioz (rivet) ... 

Minho (in Galicia) 

Hontanedi 

Monte Moro 

MnBot 

NsTiai 

Neacn Stein St^ 
Ni»eria (CaUe de ta) , 

OBm 

PenaCetraik ... 

PhiIli]M (Consul) 

PribcTJensky ... 

Reyiut Posftda ... 

Ribida de Sella 

Rodcliurd 

Son Cilorio 

San Vincente ... 

Santa Petra 

Santo Colombo 

Santo Poace 

SchophoD (German Jev 

Senhoi (in Galicia) 

Sena Dono 

Siena de San Selvan . 

Silla (R'la de) ... 

Simeonsky 

Sotea 

Soto Lnino 

Valdez 

Vele« 

VillalloE 

Xctes 



JftaJ. 

. . . 302 Loeb or Lob. 

... 133 Mifio (no iti Id Gall^o). 

... 2IO OD(anMa(L./i>nA)iw/a). 

ti, etc Monlemfir (s Montenuyor}.' 

... 83 Ma&6i (duke of Riinmret). 

... 194 Navia. 

... 300 Neuc Stanweg (the). 

90 Nererla. 
... 174 Noya. 

... an O&aimm'ya). 

... 16S Otense. 

... 361 Pajareria (Ait^inait). 

... 358 Navacen&da (Pat)). 

... aS6 Philippe (Chartet). 

... 399 Pr6)brazheiuki. 

. . . 2JJ Posida de la Rjioa. 

... 306 Ribadesella (and to In Jtfi'.). 

... 296 Rock scorpion. 

... 207 San SaJvadfir de Crldrio. 

15 and 207 Saa Vicente. 

... 292 SanCi Petri. 

... 207 Col6mbies (without iJutM). 

91 Santiponce [Saiu/iii HipfemtiMS\. 
... 257 Shiph£n. 

... 145 Srilot (see SfmAa). 

14 Serra d'Ossa {tJU-dtar). 

54 S. de Montiinches. 

. . 178 Jallas (Ria de). 

... 299 Simeonorski, 

... 2S0 Aiolea (flat roof)- 

... 196 Soto de Rudinia, or, S. LniBo. 

... 203 Valdes. 

... 190 Aviles. 

259, 360 VeliyoK {Bilnyti = Pelagius). 

... 259 Jerei {'kair-ailh'). 



At this point, allow me to make an observation or 
two. In a recent issue of the Bible, the text has been 
corrected in a few cases, to the complete demolition 

' MoDtemur o Novt—Xhe full form, to distinguish it from Monlemoi a 
Veihe situated between Coimbra and Mondego Bay. 
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of the popular language originally employed. Think of 
poor Lopez, whether Juan or "Bitoriano," shouting in 
his enthusiasm for Don Jorge : " Viva Inglaterra^' in- 
stead of the genuine reading : " Viva Ingalaterra^ com- 
mon to-day to the peasant class, as it was to their betters 
three hundred and fifty years ago ! ^ For, when the young 
noblemen accompanied Philip the Second to Hampton 
Court (which they wrote Anton Cur) on the occasion of 
his marriage with queen Mary in 1554, they scrupled not 
to sing — 



Que no quiero amores 
En Ingdidterrat 
Paes otros mejores 
Tengo yo en mi tienra. 



Oh ! I don't care 

For the maids of England, 

Prettier far 

Are those of Spain. 



And again, invoking their Jupiter indiges — 

Ay, Dios de mi tierra ! Take me hence, 

Saqu^isme de aquf, Good St. James ! 

Ay, qne Ing&ldterra England, alas ! 

Ya no es para mf ! Is not my joy.* 

Did Durdn, or Och6a, or the latest editor of the Spanish 
Ballads, ever venture to change a word of this precious 
deposit, handed down to posterity by the home-sick p<Mos 
of 1 5 5 5 ? I trow not ; for there they stand as intact, in 
their isolated quaintness, in the last reprint of 1882, as they 
did in the primitive copy that Nutius printed off at 
Antwerp in 1557. 

And the half sarcastic, half menacing, but always 
malicious, " No tenga usi^ cuiddo" behold, in this edition, 
it has utterly lost its point, its edge, its sabario, by 

' I. p. X ; ii. pp. 195, 199, 207— ed. 1S96, in two vols. 
' Cancionero General, Anvers, Martin Nudo, 1557, 8vo. 
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promoticxi to the literarystatasof'^4:w;£ii£\* which nobody 
ever used in the class held up by Bonov. at least in the 
phrase dted.^ If he did in the earliest editions, misrepre- 
sent his characters in this regard. Ford soon cured him of 
his timidity, and so we find from that of 1844 his Spaniards 
speak as they spoke to him. Mr. Usoz, writing to his 
friend in 1840 to persuade him to exclude from his book 
(the Gypsies) certain vehement statements against Spaniards, 
adds : " So then« show up Parra, if >'Ou will, and all the 
scoundrels you knew in Spain of that class who used to 
say to you : * Don Jargito, no tenga ud aadao, el cajoncito 
se /iord * (Never you mind, Don Jorge, the box shall be got 
ready) . . . ; but do not put into your book things that 
only a Frenchman would admit in a volume entitled 
' Deux Jours en EspagneJ " 

The importance of the Bible in Spain, as, perhaps, the 
best and certainly the most widely circulated of Mr. Sor- 
row's works, seems to call for some account of the MSS. 
that are extant. There never was a complete original of 
the whole book — only the printer's copy written by Mrs. 
Borrow. As long as the letters to the Society were avail- 
able, their contents were transcribed directly by his 
•* amanuensis." During the tension of the relations that 
existed between the office and the agent in 1839, few 
letters of a literary intention were despatched by Borrow ; 
therefore the original of the eight last chapters is complete 
to the 9th of August, 1839, at which date the work comc.H 
to an abrupt close. The following list embraces %\xc\\ 
autograph portions as I possess. The pages refer to the 
first edition in three volumes, dated 1843. 

' II. pp. 2, 5, 7 — e<J. 1896. 



Autograph MSS. of the "Bible in Spain." 

I.— p. 142; pp. 164-173; 181-185; 190-194; 213-220; 
228-235; 240-243; 24S-250; 257-259; 262-264; 270- 
271; 276-279; 309-316; 318-320; 335-344: 362-37a— J 
end. ■ 

II. — pp. 1-20; 24-26; 31-34; 36-68 (chap. iii. entire); ^ 
i^-\2.£^ (chap, vi. entire); 220-240 (most of chap, xi.); 
31 1-323 ; 341-360 (chap. xvi. entire) ; 367-373 i 3;6-j83 : 
384-387. 

in.~pp. 1-2; p. 3; pp. 9-12; 16-30; 73-83; '37- 

139; 18Q-182; 195-199; 201-202; 205-213; 234-304 
(bd, vol. containing chaps, xiii., xiv.. xv.) ; 276-391 (chaps. 
XV., xvi., xvii., xviii., xix., xx.}. — end. 

Of these, the last two embrace the whole narrative from 
Seville to Tangiers (pp. 224-391). The bound MS. has a 
history of its own, which I may be excused for presenting; 
here. In the month of January, 1844, Mr. Borrow sent the 
volume to Dawson Turner, Esq., of Gt Yarmouth, with a 
very interesting letter. In 1859 the MS. was purchased 
by Mr. Borrow at Puttick and Simpson's sale of Dawson 
Turner's Manuscript Library. Borrow was almost frantic 
to get possession of the book, if we may judge by his 
urgent messages to Mr. Murray who secured it for him. 
The letters bound in with the precious autc^^ph will be 
given in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
(1841-1843.) 

The BihU in Spain, continued — L«t(et to Daweon Turner and his Reply — 
Public and Private Reception of the Book. 

George Borrow to Dawson Turner. 

" Oulion, Lowestoft, J>iiuiiTy 15, 1844. 

" Mir Dear Sir, — I send you, according to promise, 
a part of the manuscript of the SidU in Spain. It is the 
only consecutive portion which I can find. The rest is 
written higgledy piggledy in account books, etc., containing 
much extraneous matter connected with the Bible Society 
and my own private affairs — Mrs. Borrow, who is my 
amanuensis, transcribing as I wrote. Part of the work 
was founded on my letters to the Bible Society, which they 
were kind enough to return for a season. These documents 
which, afler making use of them, I restored, are at present 
in the archives of Earl Street 

" When I next visit Yarmouth, which I hope will be 
in company with Mrs, Borrow, I shall be most happy to 
show you all my Manuscripts as far as 1 can collect them. 
I am glad that you called my attention to the subject, as 
I begin to see the necessity of such a collection. My poor 
works have caused a much greater sensation than 1 ever 
anticipated, or, indeed, desired. They at present belong 
to the public, and the public will some day or other be 
anxious to know how I composed. 

"In sending you the manuscript of my expedition to 
Barbary, permit me to say that I hope it is with the 



understaDdiag that it will be restored whenever colled for. 
[ have some thought of bequeathing all my books and 
papers to the library of the Dean and Chapter of Norwidi. 
To tell you the truth I wish to be buried in one of the 
aisles of the old Cathedral of my native town.' 

" On pages 40-41-43. there is a passage which I dJd 
not insert in the published work.* I thought it ntha 
strong, and I suppressed it from a desire not to woond 
the feelings of the Spaniards. Perhaps I was wrong. 
The Spaniards are a stupid ungrateful set of ruffians, zai 
are utterly incapable of appreciating generositj' or forbeai- 
ance. No one has a greater right to sa)- so than m>-Kir* 

'■ I cannot get out of my old habits. I find I an 
writing the work on which I am at present engaged,' in 
precisely the same manner as the Bid/e in Spam, vii. on 
blank sheets of old account books, backs of letters, etc In 
slovenliness of manuscript I almost rival Mahomet, wba 
it is said, wrote his Coran on mutton spade bones. Tiat 
work is a kind of bit^raphy in the Robinson Crusoe styl^- 
^I remain — dear Sir — yours — J 

"George Borrow." H 



Dawson Turner to George BorroTv. 

" Varmoath, 16 Janoary, 1S44. 
"Accept, my dear Sir, the very best thanks I have to 
ofTer for the Manuscript which I received from you this 
morning, and which I assure you I value highly and shall 
treasure with care ; though, at the same time. 1 shall hold 
it at your disposal if ever you think proper to call for it— 
a thing I certainly hope you will never do while I live. I 
have, as you are aware, a couple of similar Manuscripts of 
Walter Scott, and one — very brief — of Lord Byron's ; but 

' Mr. Tomer in his reply very pioperly coirects tbis word tejeit into tetmly. 

' A most violent denuncialion of Spun in ber biitory, tuggested hj- ibc 
author's contempUlion of the Rock of Gibraltar. Bat see 1S45 on Ford. 
where il reappears. 

* I xtfftt to have to print thU, for ten yean' personal experieoM of Spain 
does not confirm it. 

' Laveiigrv. 
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neither the one nor the other is written with anything like 
your precision and certainty. The more I look at it, the 
more I am astonished. As my daughter this moment 
observed, you must have had in your mind a perfect 
picture. 

"You were right, decidedly right, in omitting the pages 
of invective against Spain ; but are you equally so in 
harbouring any idea of bequeathing your MSS. to the 
Dean and Chapter's library at Norwich ? My own feelings 
would be very opposite to such a bequest ; they would be 
lost there to the world, and would not be valued by their 
possessors. The British Museum would be the only proper 
depository for your papers, when Mrs. Borrow and Miss 
Clarke shall, with yourself, be no more. 

"As to your very natural wish to be interred in the 
Metropolitan Church of your native county, it would in 
no wise be forwarded by such munificence. George 
Borrow, or Edwin Denniss, or Samuel Utting," would, with 
a like facility, obtain the permission upon paying for it 
It was not Napoleon alone who has said: ' U faut de 
Vargent, beaucoup d argent^ I remember Hooker" being 
much struck with an Epitaph he stumbled upon in Corn- 
wall some forty years ago, and sending it to me." It is a little 
Id the point : — 

• Here lie 1 at the Chancel door, 
Here tie I because I am poor ; 
The fatlhet you're in the more yon pay ; 
Here lie 1 as ■taarm as Ihey.' 

" We shall be most happy to see Mrs. Borrow and Miss 
Clarke here with you, and we hope that it may be soon. I 
need not say I shall be glad if you can in the meantime 
collect your MSS. and bring them. If there be any one 
thing for whicli I have a talent, I consider it to be the 
putting of papers in order, and this talent I shall be most 
glad to exercise on your behalf. I am proud of what Heber 

' Rev. Edwin Proctor Denniss, rector of Oulion Trom 1836 lo 1845 ; Samuel 
UlliOE, tenant oDhe Oulton Hall atid (arm. 

" The botanist Sir Wm. J. Hooker (1785-1865). 
In the Abbey Church at Slolte St. Nectoa. Hartldiul, Dcean. See _ 
ly*! Dman, ed. 1S50, p. 104, and Bottibaugh's CUamHS$, p. 404. 
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said, that he had no idea of the value of juxtaposition till 
he came into this house. So much am I impressed with 
this value myself, that I consider the worth of what a mm 
leaves to depend greatly upon the state in which it is left. 
Instances are rare when the Xt!4""'<i of any man are noi 
estimated by his successors according to the degree 'li 
estimation in which they see that he himself held them 
— I am . . . 

" D.AWsoN Turner." 

The success of the Bii/c in Spain was instantaneous 
and overwhelming. 

The Examiner declared: "This is a most remarkable 
book. Highly as we praised the Oyfsics of Spain, much 
as we had reason to expect from any subsequent effort of 
the writer, we were certainly not prepared for anything so 
striking as this. Apart from its adventurous interest, itt 
literary merit is extraordinary. Never was book mMfl 
l^ibly impressed with the unmistakable mark of gcniia.''^| 

The Athen<sum : "There is no taking leave of a book 
like this. Better Christmas fare we have never had it in 
our power to offer our readers. . . . We are taking leave 
of a genuine book, and not one of those starved pieces of 
modem manufacture, in which the smallest possible quan- 
tity of thought and incident is spread over the largest 
possible surface." 

The Dubiin University Magazine : " We have had 
nothing like these books before. . . . The Zincaii was the 
prize book of the last season, and the Bible in Spain is 
likely to be the favourite of the present one. We look to 
Mr. Borrow with a longing expectation for a book on 
Russia. His style of narrative would make the fortune of 
a book of travels, and in the fast spreading popularity of 
his present works, we trust he will find some reward for 
his great labours, and good encouragement to publish 
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"The article by Ford in the Edinburgh Review cannot 
be quoted. It is a Carmen Stsculare — a Hymn of the Ages 
— attuned to the Spanish guitar — in the same style, now 
so rare, of the Hand-Book of '45, built up on fifteen years 
of patient toil, never, alas ! to be enjoyed again in these 
days of machine composition. 

" Mr, Borrow," he says at the close, " lingers among 
the Moors ; he masters their character and language ; he 
sketches their fanaticism, pride, boasting, and ignorance ; 
their false cruel government, founded in bad faith and 
ingratitude, for which there is no remedy but force. They 
are Spaniards in turbans. Such is the feuille de route of 
our author — the outline of his pilgrimage. . . . How much 
has Mr, Borrow yet to remember — yet to tell ! Let him 
not delay. His has been a life, one day of which is more 
crowded than is the four-score-year vegetation of a squire 
or alderman. Hitherto not even the rapid succession of 
events which usually obliterate each other, has dimmed the 
vivid recollections of our author ; everything seems sealed 
on a memory that is wax to receive and marble to retain." 

The Quarterly Review apologized for its indifference 
toward the Gypsies, but justified its course by a stupid 
attempt at criticism. However, Mr. Lockhart was at last 
forced to concede, that Borrow in the Bible in Spain had 
" come out as an English author of high mark," and 
adding this tardy encomium: "Considering the book 
merely as one of adventures, it seems to us about the 
most extraordinary one that has appeared in our own, or 
indeed in any other, language, for a very long time past." 

We must now touch upon the proofs of the phenomenal 
success which attended the publication of the Bible in 
Spain not only in Great Britain and in the United States, 



but also on the Continent of Europe ; and thercfon it 
behoves us to lay before our readers a few extracts from 
private letters, to bring this subject to a close. 

Nothing is truer than tlie trite phrase that Botrow 
woke up one morning and found himself suddenly grown 
famous. 

In one of his letters to his wife, he wrote : •" To-d^ 
I breakfasted at the Prussian Ambassador's with Pnnces 
and members of Parliament.' I was the star of the 
morning. 1 thought to myself 'what a difference!'"— 
And in another: "On Saturday night I went to a grand 
soin'e, and the people came in throngs to be introduced to 
me. To-night I am going to the Bishop of Noniich. 
to-morrow to another place, and so on." 

Ford wrote in July; " MtuU mr.a virtutf, pua- ! The 
Bible was a hit indeed ; yet, strange to say, the Bibliopoles 
did not see it at first, which they ought to have done with 
half an eye over half a page." — Again. October jrd: 
■' Batushca Borrow ! Your name will fill the tmmp of 
fame and be extended to the far antipodes. Murray (no 
longer Hijo, alas ! ) ^ has sent me a cheap and popular 
edition of the Bible. He has at last found out what a 
trump you turned up for the Albemarle game of commerce. 
I hope the pool fills." — January, 1S44 : " Murray is in high 
bone about the Bible in Spain. He sold 1500 copies oa 
Saturday of the cheap edition, of which the whole sale 
[from September, 1843] now exceeds 10,000. So I hope 
you touch mitchas talegas." " 

Borrow to Mr. Murray, August 24, 1843; "I received 
a letter from Woodfall * on Sunday in whidi he tcUs me 

' Thit was Ihe Chevalier Bunten. 

' Mr. Muriay senior died June 27, 1843. 

' (I hope yoa bag ihe ducats.) A taUgu a > bag contuning one ihoonod 
Spanish dollais in silver (/lOO). Uh kembrt tU mtukai taitgai, a man of 
many puises, is "a millionaire," according lo ihe exaggerated ideas of llie 
picturesque classes of Sjjain. — Ford, ii. 704, 

* Mr. Murray's printer. 
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that business is flat. As far as you and myself are con- 
cerned, I do not think he can complain — six editions in 
seven months ! ! " — Again, October 25th : " I wonder what 
the poor Jesuits of the Dublin say to the enormous 
demand for ' Borrow ' both in England and America — 
some ten thousand copies in the one [country] and some- 
thing like one hundred thousand in the other ! I wonder 
when Father Wiseman, poor creature, alias Oswald, will 
write anything, which, in less than four months after the 
publication in London, will have gone through eight 
editions at Philadelphia. It is easier to call names and 
misquote passages in a dirty Review than to write the 
Bible in Spain. By the way, was not that article written 
by O'Connell ? I shouldn't wonder." • 

Mrs. Borrow to Mrs. G, B, : — " Tell dear Geoi^e I had 
an old friend call on me the other day — I had not seen 
him for twenty-eight years — CapL Girling of Dereham. 
He seemed glad to see me. He said: 'You have had 
[Qaiiy trials since we last met {1817), but now you have 
a great comfort in your youngest son, as his fame is 
spread far and wide. I remember he was bom at Dere- 
ham, and we ought to be proud — the most remarkable 
man that Dereham ever produced.' Capt. Girling is a man 
of few words, but when he do speak it is to some purpose. 
I asked him if he had read the Bible in Spain. He said 
he had, and the Reviews upon it also. He said he had 
heard that his head was white, but he thought he should 
know him, meet him where he might." 

Hasfeldt, 1843 : — " I have had the pleasure of receiving 
the Biblein Spain. I have read this wonderful work certainly 
with greater enjoyment than the general public ; for at 
every turn I saw my friend ' tall George ' wandering over 

' SeelhedenuncUtoryarlicle In \\it Dublin Revif.u of l/Lay, 1843 (pp.443' 
4S0), the character of which may be judged by an extract : — 

"Mr. Borrow, then, is a missionary sent out by a gang of conspimlors 
against Chiisliinily, who clenominate tlieiiiselves the Bible Sociely ; ivho cirry 
on their operations at the expanse of some thousands of persons wlio are dupes 
ot knaves enough 10 spend their money in supjiurting a swaim of vagabonds, 
ttampers, incendiaries, and hypocrites, in every qnatlcr of the globe." 
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the mountains till I ached in every joint with th< 
of his descriptions." 

Again : — " Day before yesterday your Bible in 
reviewed here as one of the most original worl 
appeared in a long time. The article is fou 
Nortliern Bee, and is, I think, condensed from 
Britannique, Last year, too, an article on Zii 
through several numbers. Gretsch is always hap 
about you. Some days ago he requested me t 
summary of your biography, but I replied that I 
questioned you about your life prior to the d; 
acquaintance, and that consequently I could wri 
complete on the subject. As for writing any n 
considered both you and me are too good for th 
ever, I promised to communicate with you ; so t 
are willing to draw up a short article yourself, h< 
much pleased to use it. I do not suppose you 
to write for any one but Murray, and perhaps foi 
wight ! " 

Later : — ** Some time since the elder Grets< 
still in Paris) inquired of me if we had seen eac 
1843 when I was in Copenhagen. He wanted 
mation because they were about to write an arti< 
in Paris to advertise a translation of the Bible 
If I had not known your great love of truthfulnes 
have answered *yes,' and let the good people 
print some nonsense about you, which won't b 
time. Alexis asked me to give some accoui 
You understand he offered mountains of gold, 
I wrote nothing at all. I am well aware how 
you that no one can clearly make out whether ; 
exist or not ; or, if you do, how you live. In ca 
your wonderful life in St. Petersburg, peopl 
astonished and yet will not credit the truth," etc 

Aside from the fact that three editions of tl 
and six of the Bible had appeared in London 

* La BibU en Espagtu. Paris, Amyot, 1845, ^ vols., \ 
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end of the year 1843, the two works were printed in tens 
of thousands on the other side of the Atlantic — in New 
York and Philadelphia — by three rival houses. Mr. Borrow 
derived nothing from these issues, of which he complained 
justly. 

In a letter to his wife (May 29th) he says : " A 
letter appeared last Saturday in the Athenceum which 
states that an edition of thirty thousand copies has been 
brought out in America.^ I really never heard of anything 
so infamous." His Danish friend in St. Petersburg is still 
more bitter : '* Could one write like you, there would be 
some glory to be gained, although he should not get a 
hundredth part of the profit — that is swallowed up by 
publishers like Baudry in Paris, Wiley and Putnam in New 
York, and Tauchnitz in Leipzig. Even here in St. Peters- 
burg we have the American editions. I bought a copy of 
the nth edition of the Bible for 95 copecks .silver (3^.) ; 
and yet you want to live among such people. You must 
read Dickens' A vierican Notes ; they will cure you of your 
malady.*' 

The Bible in Spain was translated into French and 
German during the following year, and an abridged version 
was made into Russian, as set forth in our Chronological 
Bibliography. It was likewise reviewed in the leading 
serials of the Continent. 

From this date Borrow's name and Life (such as it was 
manufactured) entered into all the new Biographical 
Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias of Europe and America. 
His books were in every Library and his literary reputation 
was assured. 

' AiheiicLitmy May 27, 1S43, I'- 5'*' '^*^^" -^^^^^ "^"^ l^* 379- 
VOL. I. 2D 
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